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What Must The Church Do to Save the World? 


Henry M. Cary 


The question is asked in all seriousness. 
Some very grave issues have been forced upon 
the churches for settlement by the war, and 
the settlement of the war will not settle these 
issues. What the church must do to save the 
world has become a very serious question. 

To prepare ourselves to answer our own 
questions, to get into the frame of mind where 
we can at once appreciate the gravity and un- 
derstand the elements of our complex prob- 
lem, one must have done some reading. The 
following works are suggested, not because 
they are the only ones in their class but be- 
cause they stand out in the writer’s own rec- 
ord of impressions during the past three years. 

For origins one should read Owen Wister’s 
“Pentecost of Calamity” and H. G. Wells’ “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through.’ For such under- 
standing of the non-combatant’s experience of 
war as can be gleaned from reading Madame 
Huard’s “My Home in the Field of Honor” 
and Grace Ellery Channing’s article in the 
Saturday Evening Post on “What We Have 
Seen,” are excellent. To begin to understand 
how the spirit of service has been aroused by 
this great era of sorrow one should read 
“Madamoiselle Miss,” a book as inspiring as 
it is small, and an article in Collier’s (Sept. 
22) on “Gordon Edwards: The Man Who 
Conquered Pain.” For an understanding of 
the fighting man’s actual experience in trench 
warfare one should read George Eustace Pear- 
son’s “The Soul of the Assault” in the Satur- 
day Evening Post (Sept. 22). The best study 
of the fighting man’s psychology is Donald 
Hankey’s “The Student In Arms.” Also, be 
on the watch for a book, which will be pub- 
lished shortly, on “German Religious Train- 
ing Since Luther,” by Kerr Duncan MacMil- 
lan, president of Wells College. This last 
should be read with Owen Wister’s “Pente- 
cost of Calamity.” There are other books and 
other articles in the abundant material inspired 
by the war which might serve the same end, 
but, lacking others, these will certainly serve to 
give one what one must start with, a coherent 
conception of the struggle as a whole. 

What will come to the churches as the result 
of the war in the event of the Allies’ success? 

There were certain outstanding features of 
the Christian religion, as it was believed and 
practiced and organized before the war, which 
won our admiration. There were, however, cer- 
tain lacks, half-measures, semi-successes, in- 
consistencies, anachronisms, which irritated us, 


balked us, made us angry and sad by turns. 
Christianity was a triumphant success in the 
lives of certain individuals, and a signal failure 
in the lives of other individuals. It had estab- 
lished certain standards to which public opin- 
ion held two fundamental social human _ in- 
stitutions, the home and the school. The con- 
quest of these was not complete but a good 
beginning had been made. There were other 
social institutions which religion had failed to 
conquer. Big industrial corporations, and the 
state itself, did not regard the Christian law 
as binding upon them. Since the war began, 
however, the state has found its best argu- 
ments in the treasury of Christian principles— 
the Gospels. The strength of the appeal for 
the prosecution of the war is the Christian con- 
cept of righteousness as a binding obligation 
upon states. Having taken high ground our- 
selves and being, as we are, of paramount in- 
fluence among our Allies, neither we nor our 
Allies can afford to retreat from this essen- 
tially Christian position, and, as a consequence, 
so much has been gained. What degree of per- 
manency this achievement may have, can only 
be determined by a future which no man 
knows. All we are sure of is, that for the 
time, the nation has taken high and holy 
ground. That what is often called the most 
commercial, materialistic nation in the world 
should have pledged its life and its treasure 
to a cause whose success can never possibly 
bring returns commensurate with the cost, 
is a miracle. How well or ill our country will 
square its conduct of the war and its ideas for 
the settlement of the war with its original 
stand remains to be seen. Out of this fact, 
however, comes the first great duty of the 
churches. They must hold the nation to this 
high conception of the national purpose. Un- 
der the leadership of a clergyman’s son the 
nation has pledged itself to a fight for the es- 
tablishment of Christian ethics as the basis 
of international relations and law. Thus a 
new and wide field of human rclationships has 
been stormed and taken. It is the mighty task 
of the churches to hold fast what has been 
gained. 

The next task of the churches is in line with 
this achievement. What the churches can 
achieve as enthusiastic squads is as nothing 
to what they could do as a determined army. 
The churches must prepare to become co- 
operatively articulate. The first step in this 
direction has been successfully taken by the 
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establishment of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. This was a 
first step: a good step: but only a step. The 
Federal Council is a limited body represent- 
ing only the Evangelical Churches. Why may 
not the Federal Council broaden its constitu- 
tion until it embraces all who are bound to 
Christ by ties of loyalty. The Federal Council 
is, of course, only the expression of the will 
of many churches. Until the churches broaden 
the scope of their genuine sympathies the 
Federal Council will not broaden its constitu- 
tion. Here is the task for the local minister. 
He must bring himself to see that the Evan- 
gelical Churches are assuming too much and de- 
feating their own ends by undertaking to stand 
alone. We must aim higher than an Evan- 
gelical majority. We must come as near as 
may be to a Christian unanimity. Outside the 
scope of the Federal. Council’s plans lie many 
churches which are Christian. The most con- 
spicuous example of what is meant is the Cath- 
olic Church. [See “The Catholic Church and 
Democracy” for editorial opinion on this sub- 
ject. Ed.] The Catholic Church is well rep- 
resented in the military and civil service of the 
nation. Whether we view this fact with grati- 
fication or alarm, does not in the least alter the 
fact. Our country is a democracy. The vari- 
ous interpretations of the Christian faith, vari- 
ously organized, are also fairly well balanced 
as to numerical power and with equal rights 
under the Constitution. We have gained noth- 
ing in the past nor are we likely to gain any- 
thing in the future by continuing a policy of 
armed truce with frequent encounters of 
pickets. We are here. We are here together. 
We are going to continue to be here together. 
To ignore the influence and scorn the help of 
the Catholic Church is folly. We do not need 
to share its theological opinions nor endorse its 
denominational policies; and we are within our 
rights in guarding against any efforts of the 
Catholic Church or any other church to play 
its religious influence for political ends. When, 
however, every concession has been made to 
prejudices old and new, the fact remains that 
the Catholic Church is strikingly loyal to Christ 
as they understand hims -Among Catholic 
clergymen are many high minded, earnest men 
who are as anxious for civic righteousness as 
we are. The attempt to meet these men on 
common ground has not been seriously made. 
Until it has been tried in some generous way 
and failed, one may be forgiven for believing 
that it ought to be tried. This is one of the 
questions brought up for settlement by the war 
which the settlement of the war will not settle. 
Common theological ground cannot be taken. 
Common social and ethical ground can be 
taken and should be taken and enterprises for 
civic betterment should be backed by every 
moral force we can muster into the service of 
humanity. 


War conditions, not without help from the 
churches, have pushed forward our lines 
against two entrenched evils, the Liquor Evil 
and the Social Evil. One of the most con- 
vincing and timely arguments against the 
liquor evil has been supplied by the exigen- 
cies of war. Under the draft law the young 
men of the nation were examined. The failures 


for the nation as a whole were about 50 per 
cent. Kansas, which has had prohibition for 
thirty-six years passed nine out of ten of its 
young men. Before the war the Church was 
always hampered and often frustrated by the 
liquor interests. This evil, however, is being 
abated by the inevitable logic of a war where 
efficiency is a national necessity. The statistics 
are at every man’s command. Magazines of 
real dignity and large circulation have taken 
up the fight for prohibition; governments are 
moving to its disestablishment by the pressure 
of growing public opinion. We all wish we 
were as sure of other moral victories as we 
are of this. 

The Social Evil has been kept alive for cen- 
turies by ignorance and a sluggish public con- 
science. The war will have a strong tendency 
to do away with both conditions. The war 
will do away with the ignorance of thousands 
of men. They will see venereal disease at its 
worst. They will see its effect on the efficiency 
of the army. They will understand its toll of 
physical distress and incompetence. Moreover, 
the enemy has given himself up to a riot of 
licentiousness. The minds of millions of men 
will experience a natural revulsion against the 
“double standard” thus given its brutal dem- 
onstration. This moral recoil will help to keep 
thousands of men clean who might otherwise 
have returned soiled in mind and body. They 
will see at close range, and hear at first hand, 
of deeds which will make them ashamed of 
manhood under the sway of licentiousness. 
When our own men return we are going to 
have scattered over the land hundreds of thou- 
sands of sympathizers with our war on vice; 
men converted by the evidence of the brutish- 
ness of the Hun to a Christian standard of 
morals. This new frame of mind in conjunc- 
tion with the abatement of the liquor evil 
which has been one of the great concurrent 
causes of vice, will help to raise and maintain 
a new standard of moral cleanness in our com- 
munities. The evidence offered by Arthur 
Gleason, by Count Johan de Beaufort, by 
Lawrence Chamberlin, which so shocks us at a 
distance of 3,000 miles will certainly have its 
logical effect on men who get it at first 
hand. The rapidly accumulating evidence be- 
ing tabulated by the Allied Governments will 
bring it all to a climax, when, on the day of 
judgment which is coming for the Hun, it is 
laid before the peoples of the world. The 
grounds for believing that the world will be 
a cleaner world to live in, are very strong and 
growing stronger. In the final establishment 
of the higher standards the churches must bear 
their share, and will. 


One of the great obstacles to the work of the 
churches in Christianizing the social order was 
the provincial state of mind. World conscious- 
nesS was non-existent in many men. This 
provincialism stood like a wall between the 
churches and their objectives. Men could not, 
certainly did not in any noticeable numbers, 
think in terms of humanity. When the young 
men of the nation come back from Europe this 
state of mind will be dispossessed by a new 
understanding of the world and of other races 
of men, and our men, in whom this new state 
of mind has been established, will be of the 
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generation who will do whatever work is to 
be done by the churches in the next half cen- 
tury. On the longest battle line ever known, 
amid the most varied assembly of armies ever 
mustered, they will have had—no man knows 
how many—months or years of close, interde- 
pendent comradeship with men of twenty races. 
They will come back men of the world in the 
finest and truest sense. Their ability to think 
in terms of humanity will have had abundant 
exercise and they will be glad to extend their 
new power of judgment and action. Hence 
it seems but logical to conclude that the great 
enterprise of extending Christian civilization 
throughout the world, Foreign Missions, will 
claim and receive a larger share of attention 
and support than it has ever had. Civilization 
international in scope and Christian in char- 
acter, will have a million advocates where it 
had but thousands before. Men who have 
diced with death and taken the supreme risk 
for the establishment of fundamental morality 
in international relations, will be the natural 
allies of the Church, which, by its foreign 
mission service, is pledged to the conquest of 
the world for honesty, charity, cleanness, jus- 
tice—in a word, for civilization. When men 
understand that object of missionary effort is 
not only to save men’s souls but also their 
bodies and minds, teaching them the art of 
living in cleanliness and comfort under Chris- 
tian conditions—a matter which the vast ma- 
jority of men do not in the least understand— 
foreign missions will become a real issue 
among all Christians. The brotherhood of man 
is no longer a mere dream but a growing 
reality. 


We are assuming, of course, that the 
churches will have the wisdom to abandon 
whatever of provincialism characterized their 
own state of mind and take the larger view. 
The church will have to go far beyond the 
attempts of the past. It will be able to depend 
on multitudes of men when it addresses itself 
to issues of fundamental righteousness. It 
will be part of the task of the church to give 
this new intellectual activity, material on which 
to grow. 


The churches after the war will be dealing 
with men who have been having, on a scale 
never before realized, an education in the fine 
art of character valuation. The armies are 
in uniform. As far as outward appearances 
go, the uniform reduces a multitude to a com- 
mon denominator. The man who had money 
and social position and was aided in maintain- 
ing his status by his habiliments, is not now 
to be distinguished outwardly from the man 
who wore overalls... Office man, shop man, 
farmer’s son, day laborer, all look alike. The 
differentiation will come through the manifes- 
tation of the man inside the clothes and not 
from outward accidents. A man’s own char- 
acter will distinguish him and little else will 
show. Men will learn to judge one another 
by what they are, not by what they wear. 
The churches are not too well skilled in this 
art and must learn. 

The new standard of valuation will impose 
upon us the duty, and afford us the oppprtun- 
ity, of relating the qualities men admire to the 
Gospel we preach. We have taken too much 


for granted. Conscious of our own rectitude 
of intention we assume that others understand 
our purposes as we understand them, and 
credit us fully with the credit we take to our- 
selves. We assume that men realize the hero- 
ism of the Christian life. As a matter of fact 
they realize nothing of the kind. They ad- 
mire heroism but do not relate it to Christian 
principle. Donald Hankey has made this all 
very clear in his unique and lucid way in “The 
Student In Arms.” “Regular fellows’ do not 
like a man who has a ‘swelled head,’” which 
is an inelegant but effective way of saying that 
they admire modesty and humility. If a poll 
of our first million soldiers were taken, it 
would be found that a neat majority credit 
church people with a great deal of bumptious 
self-esteem. They admire generosity, but 
they do not credit church people with gener- 
osity. The opinion prevails that church people 
are close-fisted, conceited, narrow-minded nui- 
sances. It is clearly a case of misapprehension 
and misunderstanding. Popular misconcep- 
tions have been fostered in bar-room argu- 
ments from time immemorial. Our pulpit ap- 
peals and explanations of our work take too 
much for granted. What are to us elementary 
matters of fact are to vast numbers of men 
totally unknown. Reduced to its elements the 
problem is this, how to present Christ, the 
heroic Christ, to men who understand and 
adore heroism; how to relate the objects of 
their admiration to the Christ we preach. 
One of the revelations of the war is the 
inarticulateness of the race. We are learning 
that the sacred things which lie at the roots 
of life are jealously guarded from public gaze 
by the great majority of mankind. Men have 
a singular distaste for a man who has no re- 
serve. We may not be glad that this is so, 
but it is one of the revelations of the war and 
must be faced as a fact. The churches have 
spent themselves on the task of making a 
man’s religion articulate. They have demanded 
verbal revelations of a man’s inmost thoughts. 
They have insisted on oral profession. The 
plain fact is that multitudes of men are in- 
capable of it or so strongly averse to it as to 
be practically incapable of it. Why may we 
not utilize the other two methods of self- rev- 
elation? They are more reliable than oral 
profession. They are, after all, the real tests. 
A man’s acts and the objects of his admiration 
are truer indices of his real convictions than 
are his declarations. Gauged by the objects 
of their admiration a vast number of men are 
Christian. Gauged by their acts, a larger num- 
ber of men are Christian. From these we 
may never be able to get an avowal in words. 
Why may not the church accept as good cur- 
rency in the realm of religion what is accepted 
in every other realm? Why must we break 
our hearts in a vain effort to get men to talk 
about their Christian faith, men who are con- 
stitutionally, temperamentally incapable of it? 
A man’s business integrity is tested by his 
acts and indicated by the objects of his ad- 
miration. Why may not his Christian charac- 
ter be recognized in the same way? Of the 
men who followed Christ the records show 
singularly few declarations. Their confession 
of faith was a confession of action and admira- 
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tion. Our answers to these questions will de- 
pend upon whether we conceive our mission 
to be to preach a doctrine or a life. If our 
business is to preach a doctrine then oral con- 
fession is perhaps the only way to win an en- 
dorsement. If we are preaching a life, and 
relying upon His word who said, “He that doeth 
the will shall know of the teaching,” the act is 
a surer index of one’s real attitude than a dec- 
laration. Many men cannot take the stand that 
what we are trying to do is to make the life of 
the World Christian. They want the mind of 
the world to be theologically sound. Jesus was 
not a theologian but the “life that was the 
Light of men.” If the aim of the Church is to 
Christianize the life of the world, and if the 
best index to the character of a man’s life be 
his acts, then the church should evolve some 
way of taking his acts in exchange for the title 
of Christian. In common life it is the ordinary 
test. The war has brought us this revelation 
although some of us have been aware of the 
facts these many years. The war is reversing 
many of the easy generalizations which once 
passed as truths. The “voluble, effervescent” 
Frenchman has been revealed as a singularly 
grim and silent warrior. The “loquacious 
Tommy Atkins” throws up a curtain of fire be- 
tween you and any revelation of his inmost 
thoughts. If the sterling patriotism of the 
French “poilu” or the British “Tommy” were 
to be tested by their declarations, the testi- 
mony would be thin and unconvincing. Tested 
by their acts and by the objects of their ad- 
miration their patriotism is of a high quality. 
Applied to the Christian life the ratio of reti- 
cence is about the same. Just how in practice 
we are to coin a man’s acts and the objects of 
his admiration into badges of discipleship will 
be developed from the attempt to do it. 


The churches will have to adjust themselves 
to another condition, not after the war but dur- 
ing the war. The draft law is taking men from 
twenty to thirty, and it is now proposed to 
take men up to forty years of age. This means 
that from now until the end of the war, an end 
which no one can see at present, the churches 
will be managed by people who are by reason 
of age conservative. The younger men will 
be away and the older men will be here to face 
what we must face and do what we must do. 
The churches will be dependent upon those 
who remain for whatever life they have and 
for whatever changes they may decide upon. 
Among the calamities which may follow this 
war none will be greater than to have the 
possible reconstruction work frustrated by 
moral weariness or conservative reaction. If 
an old homestead has been wrecked by a tor- 
nado it will have to be rebuilt in great part. 
If an aged parent should decree that all the 
old inconveniences be built into the restored 
structure, it would be considered a calamity 
by the younger members of the family, who 
probably will go on living in the house after 
the elders have been laid in the grave. The 
fabric of civilization has been partially wrecked 
by war. It would bea calamity in the work of 
reconstruction to repeat the old mistakes. The 
male heirs of this civilization are many at the 
battlefront and we, the doddering parents, are 
at home. It remains to be seen whether we 


are to build for ourselves or for them. — As 
regards the industrial system, the probabilities 
are all against the success of the continuance 
of former plans. Under war pressure many 
things have been changed. There are men still 
hoping that Socialism will never come. But 
it has come in a measure, and in a changed 
form. It matters much to the churches where 
they stand with relation to economic and social 
changes after the war, and, if they are to do 
anything it must be begun before the war 
ends. 


To the men who go abroad for war and final- 
ly return the world will be a changed world. 
Everything will be new. Even the most fa- 
miliar sights will be viewed with new eyes. 
The former things will have passed away, or 
what amounts to the same thing, their former 
attitude will have changed. If, when our young 
men return they find the churches doing the 
same old things in the same old way, then, 
the churches which had difficulties enough be- 
fore the war in attracting young men will face 
insuperable difficulties after the war. The men 
who return will be drilled in the co-operative 
idea, disciplined to large service at a great risk. 
They will favor mass movements to accomp- 
lish big ends. Before the war they were little 
in sympathy with the small squad idea which 
was, and still is, the dominant idea in the 
churches. After the Great Adventure they 
will have an invincible distaste for and scorn 
of the small squad idea. If the churches cling 
obstinately to the old ways they can expect 
neither sympathy nor support from the men 
who return. They will have seen and played 
a part in a vast co-operative enterprise of many 
allies bending all their varied energies and re- 
sources toa common purpose. They will be in 
no frame of mind to participate in church work 
characterized by independent, unrelated efforts 
of innumerable squads to accomplish vague 
ends. 


The “squad idea” has been mentioned with- 
out, perhaps, sufficient definiteness. Let us 
come down to cases. We know of one town 
with a population of seven hundred, having 
seven churches, and another town with a popu- 
lation of five hundred, with five churches, and, 
although we know that these are exaggerated 
cases of a common malady, the point we would 
make is that the malady is common and is not 
confined to rural districts. Most of us are 
agreed that something ought to be done, All 
of us realize that only a change in the local 
state of mind can bring the needed changes in 
local conditions. No one imagines for a mo- 
ment that it will be easy. The reason for urg- 
ing it is not the ease with which it can be done, 
but the necessity for doing it. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt about the possibility, for some 
things have been done. Exactly what can be 
undertaken will be determined by each locality. 
In one place they have mobilized the repre- 
sentatives of thirteen denominations in one 
church. The church had to be enlarged after 
the first year and the enlarged church was 
filled to the back wall, and, incidentally, the 
work was paid for before it was opened. This 
church has money in the bank and discounts 
its bills on the first of the month. In another 
town there was a bitter feud between Catholics 
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and Protestants. A clergyman’s club was or- 
ganized with a Baptist minister as president, a 
Catholic priest as vice-president, an Episcopal 
rector as secretary and fraternal gatherings 
_ were held each month. It became a common 
sight to see the Methodist clergyman riding 
with the Catholic priest in the priest’s car- 
riage or the priest riding with the Presby- 
terian clergyman. The bitterness died away. 
There is a‘town of about six hundred people 
where there are two churches, Baptist and 
Congregational. They combined for the eve- 
ning service, alternating between the two 
churches. The Men’s Brotherhoods combined 
to form a Men’s League for the community. 
They might have combined the Sunday Schools 
for the lesson pamphlets were the same. They 
might have held services in one building and 
used the other for a community house. They 
might have purchased and held in common 
sick-room equipment, the scores of conve- 
niences which so few of us can own because 
of their cost. 


The things that might have been can be 
done. The things that were mentioned as 
having been done can be repeated and applied 
in widely different localities. Just what shall 
be done will be decided by the conditions in 
the place where it is done. The whole point 
of the paragraph, however, is this, that the 
Church of the future, the Church of the re- 
construction period, will have to meet and 
satisfy a demand for service rather than for 
“services.” The returning soldier will have a 
mind for large enterprises, he will have the 
habit of co-operation, he will have new social 
faculties. If the church can meet him with a 
task adequate to his increased capacity for 
service, it will be good to be alive in the days 
that are to come. 


“Nothing endures without being trans- 
formed.” The churches, not excepting the 
Roman Catholic Church, have endured be- 
cause they have changed with changing con- 
ditions. The re-establishment - either of 
medieval Romanism or of eighteenth century 
Protestantism is alike impossible. For the 
same reason it is impossible to perpetuate the 
churches as they are at present constituted. 
War is affecting our attitude strongly to two 
historic, cardinal mistakes—waste and _ indi- 
vidualism. The denominational dream of 
making three churches flourish where two 
languished before is doomed to failure. In- 
dividualism ran riot for half a century. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in church 
buildings which serve no purpose but to waste 
the material resources and dissipate the 
spiritual energy of the people. If any man 
thinks that the returning soldiers of Democ- 
racy will throng the churches, he is mistaken. 
The soldiers will come back convinced that 
co-operation, co-ordination, elimination of 
waste, mass movements, are effective and effi- 
cient and their opposites ineffective and ineff- 
cient. Some historian with a knack for 
phrases, looking back upon this period from 
the vantage point of fifty years from now may 
call this the Age of Reluctant Admissions. 
However reluctant we may be to take inven- 
tory and bring ourselves to book, certain ad- 
missions must be made and plans laid for work 
along the lines of our reformed convictions. 


We have left to the last paragraphs what 
stands first in importance. When the threat 
of war came over three years ago the churches 
of Christendom stood aside and did nothing. 
They did not count. They had frittered away 
the priceless years in conceited isolation one 
from the other. When the war broke they 
had no status, no program, no voice. Only the 
mentally blind will indulge the fatuous hope 
that there will never°be another crisis when 
the fate of civilization will hang in the balance. 
When the crisis comes, if nothing has been 
done in the meantime, the churches will be 
as helpless as they were in 1914. The moral 
leadership of organized Christianity was 
flouted only because it was non-existent. The 
next crisis is not a vague possibility in a vague 
and distant future. It will come when the 
terms of peace come up for settlement involy- 
ing, as they will, big moral issues. The 
churches will have something to say or they 
will have nothing to say. If they want to have 
a voice they must prepare to become co-oper- 
atively articulate. 


Earlier in this article is was suggested that 
the Federal Council enlarge its view to include 
as Churches of Christ in America a number 
of churches not at present represented in its 
constituency. This ought to be done as a 
permanent thing, but we all realize that it will 
take time and time passes. Pending that new 
alignment of Christian forces as a permanent 
arrangement, certain steps could and should 
be taken at once. The Federal Council is the 
logical organization to take the first steps in 
virtue of its representative character. The 
Executive Committee should convene and plan 
for a poll of the churches for the election of 
delegates whose chief business would be to 
approach other churches of Christ in America 
with a plan for the churches of Christ in the 
world analogous to the proposed League of 
Nations. Inevitably some churches will re- 
fuse. This movement, however, should have 
the widest publicity, and if it were properly 
presented to the press syndicates it would get 
it. Then, the churches which refused would 
have to explain to their constituents why they 
refused. 


The co-operation of all Christian churches 
is not to be expected nor is it necessary for 
the end in view, neither in our own country nor 
in the world. A numerical majority is not im- 
possible and a moral majority is reasonably 
certain. When the American representatives 
had met and arranged a program they could 
then make a concerted appeal to the churches 
of Christ in the world. Who shall say that 
such a move is foredoomed to failure? If mat- 
ters were now precisely as they were before 
the war, even then, one would not be indulging 
in a hopeless dream, but, now that the war 
has shaken the churches as well as the nations, 
one may reasonably expect that under war 
conditions and war pressure a_ League of 
Christian Churches is not impossible. 

What could a conference of this kind accom- 
plish? The proposed League of Nations will 
be a political coalition to enforce certain moral 
laws. The best conceivable guarantee of the 
success of this international law enforcement 
would be the backing of the Federated Chris- 
tian Forces of the world. The League of 
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Nations will attempt to enforce moral laws 
with the sanction of political agreements and 
material force. The vital necessity of a mora 
sanction must come, either from inarticulate 
and inefficient diffused Christian sentiment or 
from the definite and determined stand taken 
by organized Christianity. Jnasmuch as that 
“diffused Christian sentiment” utterly failed 
the world as recently as 1914, we may be par- 
doned for wishing to back our hopes with a 
world organization. 


The conference could define the attitude of 
organized Christianity to war and pledge the 
churches to a determined effort to frustrate 
any and every effort to repeat the tragedy of 
the past three years. There can be little doubt 
that there is a reasonable unanimity of senti- 
ment on this subject. The time to get a 
declaration and arrange for a definite stand 
against war is when the conscience of the 
world is alive. 


The conference could define the basis of 
federation among the churches of the world 
as one of loyalty to Jesus Christ and the truth 
as taught in his gospels. It could further de- 
fine the moral aim of organized Christianity 
as being to “Christianize the life of the world.” 
No church could well refuse to endorse that 
definition of purpose Once committed to that 
statement the inevitable logical reaction would 
be very wholesome. The present aim of many 
churches, the prime object of their propaganda, 
is not to Christianize the life of the world, but 
to make the mind of the world “theologically 
sound,” “soundness” being variously under- 
stood by various sections of the church. 

The conference could also propose the 
adoption of certain standards of efficiency for 
organized Christianity. It could recommend 
that the churches everywhere hold themselves 
responsible for the success of certain moral 
propaganda looking to the spread of better 
ethical, intellectual, industrial, social condi- 
tions. It could pledge the churches to aim at 
the attrition of certain evils, illiteracy, ille- 
gitimacy, alcoholism. 

The conference could also attempt to decide 
upon a policy of mutual tolerance if not co- 
operation. 

The conference could take up its work in 
sections and the various representatives could 
give their endorsements section by section. 
Some sections would receive stronger en- 
dorsements than others, It would effect this, 
however, that the churches which refused to 
endorse a section would have to explain to 
their constituents and the world why they 
refused. It is safe to say that the churches 
which endorsed the whole program of co- 
operation would have a prestige they have 
never before enjoyed. 

The world in which we are to “carry on” after 
the war will be a different world, and our atti- 
tude, to meet the change, must be a different 
attitude. We can face neither our problems 
nor our constituents in the old frame of mind 
nor hope to win them to any enthusiastic co- 
operation in an effort to do the old things in 
the old way. We talk glibly of the “Church’s 
opportunity.” That opportunity is real, but 
it is not an opportunity to get with ease after 
the war what came with difficulty before—and 
this is the sense in which it has been often 


used in the last few months. It is an oppor- 
tunity to purge our minds and hearts of the 


1 littlenesses, narrownesses, prejudices, conceits 


of the past and inaugurate the Brotherhood of 
Men in earnest. : 

All that has here been said has been said on 
the supposition that the aim of the Allies shall 
be accomplished. If the Teutonic powers 
should win or the war be an inconclusive war, 
our task would be both greater and more diffi- 
cult than it will be if the Allies dictate the 
terms of peace. 


WALDENSIAN REFUGEES IN NEED. 


The American Waldensian Aid Society in New 
York has received an urgent call from Rev. 
Ernesto Giampicolli, the head of the Waldensian 
Church in Italy, for immediate aid for thous- 
ands of refugees and war orphans escaping 
from the Italian territory recently invaded by 
German troops. Between Venice and Milan there 
are thirty churches belonging to the Walden- 
sians, and in the invaded sections the Protes- 
tant work has been firmly established in at 
least six towns. Numerous small groups of 
Waldensians live in the country about. The 
urgency for financial help is so greet that Mr. 
Giampicolli cabled Mr. Gilbert Colgate, the 
assistant treasurer of the society, asking im- 
mediate assistance. The food supply of the Ital- 
ian people is now seriously depleted, and to put 
upon the Italians themselves the burden of car- 
ing for the refugees from this stricken district 
will be almost out of the question. To “adopt” 
one of the little dark-eyed Italian children for 
a year will cost only $3 a month, and Mrs. Col- 
gate, at 213 West 76th street, New York City, 
is eager to hear from friends with contributions, 
large or small. 


The foreman of a construction gang was 
walking along his section of the railway one 
day when he came upon a laborer fast asleep 
in the shade of a fence. Eyeing the man with 
a stern smile, he said: 


“Slape on, ye idle spalpeen, slape on. So 
long as ye slape ye’ve got a job, but when ye 
wake up yore out of wurrk!’—The Youth’s 
Companion. 


Persistence. 

I once knew a country boy who entered a 
city high school. His hands were calloused; 
his skin was well tanned. Early in the course 
they came to a theorem in geometry which 
proved tco much for the class. The entire 
class, with the exception of our sunburned 
boy, gave up, saying, “We can’t.” But our 
country boy said, “I want to try on; I believe 
I can,” In a few days the professor asked, 
“Can any demonstrate this theorem?” “I can, 
if you give me time to try again.” The time 
was extended, and the next day our backward 
country boy stood up and demonstrated the 
problem. His classmates admired; his teacher 
commended; but to the boy must have come the 
thought, “I won because I stuck to my work, 
and believed all the time that I could work the 
problem.” 

This is the spirit we must have in our 
spiritual life, with its problems and tasks.— 
Rev. O. L. Smith. 
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The Catholic Church and Democracy 


The editor of the Western Christian Advocate, 
Cincinnati, has been to Camp Sherman, Chilli- 
cothe, and this is what he says of his visit to the 
Knights of Columbus building: 


“This organization represents the Roman 
Catholic Church. We had heard about the suc- 
cess of the Catholics in their efforts to gain 
equal recognition for themselves with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association inside the 
camp. This is a privilege granted to no other 
church or denomination. The Catholic leaders 
went to President Wilson and demanded that 
the government give the organization of the 
Roman Catholic world equal authority and 
privilege with that given to a similar organiza- 
tion among Protestants. At first their request 
was refused, for it had been understood that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association gives 
equal recognition to all churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, that in the halls of their organiza- 
tion Christians could meet together as brothers, 
honorable followers of the same Christ and 
worshipers of the same God. They refused to 
accept this position, and demanded that the 
Knights of Columbus be recognized as their 
official organization to do work for them inside 
the camps throughout the country. At Camp 
Sherman 65 per cent of the men are Protestant. 
Not all the rest are Catholic. 

“Since the Y. M. C. A. represents the evan- 
gelical churches the denominations so far have 
no distinct place as such within the camp. Most 
all of them are centering their activities in their 
local church in Chillicothe. However, there is 
one exception, the Protestant Episcopal has 
erected a small chapel on the outside within 
easy reach of the main entrance.” 

Any denomination that has an exclusive 
creed—exclusive not towards the world alone, 
but also towards other Christians—has put it- 
self inside a barrier which can only be passed 
from the inside, like office doors which open 
only from within. They decline all united ac- 
tion with any one who is not within their walls. 

They demand submission before co-operation. 
Suggesting union with such persons is like 
talking to us of peace with the Germans—the 
suggestion is made at the wrong end of the line. 
Go to the one who has it in his power to come 
out with the others, to the one who has only 
to cease aggression. But don’t expect us to 
give up our right to liberty as the price of 
peace or union. 

It is well to join all the Christian leaders— 
including the Roman Catholic priest, if he will 
co-operate—in a drive against community er- 
rors, failures and sins. Often the priest’s in- 
fluence is all-powerful among those most need- 
ing to be reached. All depends on the priest 
himself. 

Nevertheless, we can not forget that the 
Catholic Church, alone among the churches, 
reaches out for political control. She will 
have naught to do with tolerance, let alone 
co-operation, except under compulsion—not 
necessarily of force but of policy. She is tol- 
erant in the United States, but intolerant in 
Spain. 

Of course, this is a logical result from her 
believing that the Pope is the vice-gerent of 


God and, consequently, infallible. 
is the only true church. 

An editorial in The Standard, Chicago, quotes 
from a volume recently published, the ‘‘Corre- 
spondence” of Lord Acton, a devout Roman 
Catholic, who says that “Catholics who accept 
the doctrine of papal infallibility at onee be- 
come irreconcilable enemies of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. They will have to profess a 
false system of morality, and to repudiate lit- 
erary and scientific sincerity. They will be as 
dangerous to civilized society in the school as in 
the state.” 

The Standard comments thus: “The signifi- 
cance of this quotation is that it is from the 
inside. Nor is it the only extract from Lord 
Acton’s ‘Correspondence’ along this line. How 
such a lover of liberty as was Lord Acton could 
have remained in the church is indeed a mys- 
tery. 

“Tt is hardly possible to forget that the Ultra- 
montanes are in the saddle. They still control 
the Vatican. The destinies of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are bound up with the Society of 
Jesus. How futile, therefore, are any expecta- 
tions that the Roman Catholic Church, as at 
present constituted, will place herself upon the 
side of political and religious liberty! As well 
expect the leopard to change his spots.” 

These are the words of editors in what it is 
the fashion to call the Middle West. Men in 
New England are thinking in the same direc- 
tion. Witness the following: 

“A certain Roman Catholic organ, published 
in East Switzerland, has made itself respon- 
sible for the phrase ‘the miasma of democracy.’ 
The argument back of this phrase is that au- 
thority can rest only with God, and therefore 
cannot rest in the people. Consequently, the 
theory that democracy governs is atheistic, is, in 
short, ‘the work of Satan.’ Now, there is just 
one fact which emerges from such reasoning, 
and that fact is the demand for a theocracy 
supported by the secular arm. In plain English, 
the world is asked to travel back to the days 
when the Pope was endowed with temporal 
power, and attempted to impose his spiritual 
fiats on humanity by means of the strong arm 
of a secular lieutenant known as the Emperor. 

“Hvery day it is becoming more and more 
evident that the weight of the Vatican has 
been cast entirely on the side of the Central 
Powers, and in saying this, it is necessary to 
make a distinction, to explain that is to say, 
that the Vatican is not necessarily the same 
thing as a Roman Catholic. Just as the English 
Catholics, of the days of the first Praemunire, 
and the English Catholics, of the days of the 
Armada, fought against and opposed the Papal 
power in Rome, so, a certain distinction arises 
between the Roman Catholics of Belgium and 
the Roman Catholics of Austria today, the first 
being for the purpose of this distinction Belgian 
Catholics and the second Roman Catholics. 

“Now the Vatican, whatever anyone may 
think or whatever anyone may say to the con- 
trary, has never for one moment renounced its 
claim to temporal power. Cardinal Manning’s 
statement on the temporal power of the Papacy, 
made in the year 1874, was that, ‘there is only 


Hence, that 
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one solution of the difficulty, and that is the 
terrible scourge of a continental war, a war 
which will exceed the horrors of any war of the 
First Empire. And it is my firm conviction 
that, in spite of all the obstacles, the Vicar of 
Christ will be put again into his own rightful 
place. But that day will not be until his adver- 
garies will have crushed each other with mutual 
destruction.’ That the present war was in- 
tended for the destruction of the great Ration- 
alist and Protestant powers, France and Great 
Britain, respectively, and that the instrument 
chosen was to be the greatest of Roman Catho- 
lic powers, the Austrian Empire, supported by 
the mad ambition of the rulers of modern Ger- 
many for a place in the sun, is becoming more 
and more manifest every day. 

“That was the policy of the Vatican, which 
in developing it was bound to leave out of sight 
the feelings of the Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land or of the Roman Catholics in France. These 
incidents were regrettable, but they could not 
be allowed to stand between the Vatican and the 
realization of its dream of world power. If 
the Roman Catholics of England and the Roman 
Catholics in France could not maintain their 
countries in the Roman Catholic orbit, then, 
however, reluctantly, the Vatican was impelled 
to rely upon a Twentieth Century representa- 
tive of the “Scourge of God” in the person of 
the Kaiser. 

“Unfortunately for the Vatican, the best laid 
schemes of mice and men have a way of going 
wrong. It was the Roman Catholics of Bel- 
gium who caused the modern Attila to lose the 
all-important momentum of his first assault, 
and the Scourge fell on their unfortunate little 
country. It was recalcitrant France and Prot- 
estant England who interposed the next ob- 
stacle; indeed, it was their opposition which re- 
duced the Scourge to its wildest brandishing, 
and brought defeat within full view of Mons 
Vaticanus. Then it was that heretical Italy 
joined in the battle, and to whom the next 
punishment consequently became due, for the 
Serb, the Rumanian, and the Pole were mere 
insignificant though necessary pawns in the 
game. 

“Now, anybody who has watched the play- 
ing of the game must have noticed that it is 
always played in two parts. The armies of 
the Central Powers move, but they move always 
in the rear of a torrent of political gas in the 
shape of propaganda and suggestion. The 
power of Germany to devastate England from 
her Zeppelins or to starve England through her 
submarines was never attempted until a ter- 
rific campaign of suggestion had first swept 
through the press of the entire world. The at- 
tempt to create a mutiny in the French army, 
and to entrap France into a separate peace was 
never embarked upon until ‘the Ally,’ in the 
shape of Russia, had been pounded into qui- 
escence through the propaganda of the Deutsch- 
tum and the mesmerism of the monk Rasputin. 
And so, when the efforts of the Pope’s cham- 
berlain had been checkmated in their attempt 
on the Italian navy, the propaganda was trans- 
ferred to the army, and at the critical moment 
the Neapolitan ‘troops left their places in the 
line, before the German assault, shouting ‘Long 
live peace! Long live the Pope.’ 


“The attempt has been made to account for 
the opposition of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land to the conscription bill, welcomed by the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland as well as 
by England, Scotland and Wales, on the ground 
that they are deprived of Home Rule. Now 
supposing this to be a genuine explanation, 
what is to be said of the opposition of the Ro- 
man Catholic population of Canada, in general, 
and of Quebec in particular ,to the conscription 
act introduced by Sir Robert Borden, when they 
are in the enjoyment of the fullest volume of 
Home Rule possible, and how does it happen 
that the attempt to introduce the conscription 
bill into Australia by Mr. Hughes was success- 
fully opposed by the Labor Party, after the 
Labor Party, on the showing of the leaders of 
the Roman Catholic Church themselves, had 
been first captured by the Roman Catholic Fed- 
eration of Labor? Again, something very sim- 
ilar occurred in New Zealand where a certain 
section of the Radical Party objected to con- 
scription because of the grounds of the very 
claim made by the Roman Catholic Church in 
Canada, that its lay brothers should not be sub- 
ject to conscription. There is no escape from 
the conclusions forced upon any open-minded 
person by these facts. To adapt Mr. Lincoln’s 
famous words, you cannot explain away all the 
facts all the time. 

“This, it is to be suspected, is the secret of 
‘the miasma of democracy.’’”’—Frederic Dixon 
in The Christian Science Monitor. 

We quote from Duruy’s History of the World, 
edited by E. A. Grosvener, professor of inter- 
national law, Amherst College: 

“The revolutionary tidal wave of 1848 
crossed the Pyrenees. But isolated republican 
movements were quickly repressed. The cam- 
arilla or clique of royal favorites, crowded 
Narvaez from office (1851). In March of that 
year the Spanish government signed a concor- 
dat with the Pope, prohibiting the exercise of 
any religion other than the Roman Catholic, 
placing all education under the control of the 
clergy, and submitting all publications to their 
censorship.” Page 674. 

“O'Donnell was replaced by Narvaez. The 
queen surrendered herself entirely to priests 
and favorites. The darkest days of absolut- 
ism and bigotry returned. Spanish Protestants 
were condemned to the galleys for no other 
cause than their faith. All newspaper articles 
were to be submitted to the censor before 
publication. The Cortes passed a law that any 
person on suspicion could be arrested and im- 
prisoned.” Page 675. 

The infallible Pope did this and would do 
it in America if by any means the Catholic 
church could control the United States. The 
Catholic church is always on the side of autoc- 
racy and in democracies tries to rule by play- 
ing politics. 


REMEMBER the SOLDIER BOYS who have gone 
from your church, at Christmas. My Folding Water- 
proof Service Case fits into the shirt pocket. Jt 
contains calendar, identification card, pocket for 
photos, and booklet “Orders From the Great Com- 
mander” with selected portions of scripture under 
military headings. Price 50 cents. 25% discount 
in lots of 50 or more. Belle Case Harrington, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


A QUESTIONAIRE, 


Is the world growing better? You can not 
answer that question until you spell world in 
capital letters. It is not a question of my 
son and yours, of my nation and yours, even 
of my generation and yours. 


When the chosen people of God were driven 
from their land by famine, and became the 
despised slaves of Egypt, was the world grow- 
ing better? When Rome sat triumphant in her 
amphitheaters and watched the martyr Chris- 
tians torn and bleeding, was the world grow- 
ing better? 

_ When decadent Rome, satiated with luxury, 
saw the Goths and Vandals swarm down and 
destroy temples, their art, their industries, the 
aoe of centuries, was the world growing bet- 
er? 

When the Huguenots and the Pilgrims, perse- 
cuted, hunted, and driven in desperation to find 
shelter in a strange land, were enduring disap- 
pointments, hardships, heart breaks, was the 
world growing better? 


When the Son of God hung on the cross, his 
cause seemingly lost, the multitude saw and 
were moved, but went away and forgot. A 
few remained and remembered. Was the world 
growing better then? 


A missionary returned from the dark lands of 
heathenism, said, “You, in the Christian lands, 
seem to live in a blaze of light.” 


Beautiful activities in the church, beautiful 
philanthropies, beautiful ethics in the home and 
civic life and yet—somehow there is a for- 
getting of the One who came to show us the 
Father of love and light, by a life lived among 
men and by a death whose tragedy stands alone. 


Two years ago, John R. Mott, just back from 
the front, with an over-burdened message and 
a pathetic appeal said, ‘I see the Saviour of 
mankind again on the cross.” What did he 
mean? 


A group of the great thinkers of England in 
the last century evolved new lines of thought 
that startled the world of philosophy and sci- 
ence. The influence permeated and is still per- 
meating much religious teaching. The vital 
lesson of Calvary was set aside while they 
caught something of the spirit of the teachings 
of the Saviour—the mere shell—but the kernel 
that gives life was rejected. Their philosophy 
found voice in the beautiful principle, that 
noble effort anywhere means all life made 
better. But the concentration, or the consum- 
mation of that very truth, which was visualized 
in the vicarious sufferings on Calvary was dis- 
counted and rejected. 


Germany long ago laid aside her Christ. This 
is not true of all of Germany, but it is true of 
the Germany who through books and universi- 
ties has devitalized the world thought, within 
the Church and without. The god of law, of 
power, yea verily of battles, was all she wanted. 
The result looked good to the world. How 
does it look today? Is there anything but love 
that looks good to the world today? Love and 
sacrifice and the lesson of Calvary? 


The Red Cross Christmas poster has a figure 
of Christ in heroic size “towering o’er the 
wrecks of time” big with love and tenderness 
which are put into deeds by the Red Cross 
nurse at His feet. 

Vicarious suffering! The world is full of it! 
Even now after all the years we cannot fully 
understand it. ‘Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin.’ But thus is sin 
atoned and life given. Every great advance in 
the spread of kingdom re-utters it. One speak- 
er at the “World in Cleveland” said, “No door 
of the heathen world has ever been opened 
without the shedding of the martyr’s blood.” 

Nineteen hundred years ago Christ hung 
upon the Cross. The multitude saw and were 
moved and went away and forgot. Today the 
multitudes are standing by the Cross, but they 
will not forget. They see through blinding 
tears and with broken hearts. The lesson cuts 
to the quick. 

Today the world sees not an angry God inet- 
ing ont punishment for sin, it sees only Cal- 
vary, on which is focused the plan of the ages, 
with love making a sacrifice for all time to 
give life, eternal Jife. Those who have suffered 
and lost, and those who have gone down into 
the valley of the shadow to give the cup of cold 
water, see with a new vision that only by sac- 
rifice, brave, uncomplaining, can life, true life 
which loves its neighbor as itself and is of God 
—come into the world. 


Is the WORLD growing better? 


THE CAROL OF THE GUNS. 


Herbert Kaufman, in Jauary Cosmopolitan. 

Pharaoh has risen from the tomb to win the 
world again. 

We hear the snap of the slave-whip in the 
crack of the Prussian rifle. 

We see Justice and Mercy and the sacred 
rights of women and the Rule of Reason and 
the safety of little peoples and the clean hopes 
of Freedom dragged at the chariot-wheels of 
triumphant Germany. 

It is the Antichrist who stands at bay upon 
the grim plains of France. We offer battle to 
the king who challenges God’s kingdom. We 
make war upon the maker of wars. We draw 
steel to break the sword. 

We give answer for the blighting of Poland, 
for the desecration of Belgium, for the slaugh- 
ter of Armenia, and for all the hideous, name- 
less, damnable things that have made the Holy 
Lands a charnel-house, a bagnio, and a barrens. 

Look down, O Lord; behold we too send our 
beloved sons to mount the Cross and die on 
Calvary that Thy ancient will may be done! 

Civilization were a lie, every precious mem- 
ory of martyrdom defiled, tomorrow basely de- 
livered to false masters, had we forgotten breed 
and creed and failed the cry to the crossroads. 

This Christmastide ten thousand mighty guns, 
serving Thee, sing the coming of “peace on 
earth—good will to men.” 
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Alcohol Waning—Nicotine Growing. 


Below are some figures which indicate that 
while we are on the verge of overcoming King 
Alcohol, the greatest crime producer ever in- 
vented by the devil, that we are about to come 
under the sway of a narcotic, which is equally 
deadly in its effect on the individual—nicotine. 
There are two articles in this issue setting 
forth the physiological effects of tobacco by two 
physicians of wide reputation. In the fight 
against tobacco we gain 25 or 30 years of time 
by reason of what we have learned in the fight 
against alcohol. We have learned that the cru- 
sade must be translated into physiological terms 
rather than theological or even moral grounds. 
God created children to live in health and joy, 
but the devil’s business is to get them to poison 
God’s creation. That is the source of this 
general desire for poison—for intoxication— 
for life speeded up—for the abnormal in life. 

* * * 


The slogan of “A saloonless nation by 1920” 
will probably come true. It is time that the 
church got behind a campaign against another 
evil, and cry for “A smokeless nation in 1950.” 
Another generation will have grown up by that 
time. The evils of tobacco should be put into 
public school instruction and also taught more 
generally in the Sunday School. For the year 
ending June 30: 

Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco, lbs. 
1916 . .8,337,720,530 21,087,757,078 417,235,928 
1915 . .8,030,385,603 16,756,179,973 402,474,245 


Gain 307,335,927  4,331,577,105 14,761,683 

Figuring the bulk tobacco into cigarettes, it 
would give 1,685 cigars or cigarettes for every 
man, woman and child in the United States 
each year. This would provide more than four 
cigars or cigarettes a day for each person. The 
United States is a heathen nation offering per- 
petual incense to the god Nicotine. 

* * * 


Liquors Consumed. 

The consumption of spirits, malt liquors and 
wines for 1915 was 2,015,595,291 gallons, lower 
than any year since 1909, and lower than 1907. 

American leads the world in drinking. The 
United Kingdom drinks 1,508,358,000 gallons 
annually of malt liquors to Germany’s 1,817,- 
968,000 gallons. France consumed 1,758,900,000 
gallons of wine, and Russia 229,722,000 gallons 
of alcohol. These figures are for 1912 and 1913. 

The death rate per 1,000 population for 1915 
in dry states was 9.8 and in wet states 13.6. 
Length of days are in wisdom’s right hand, but 
folly burneth life’s candle at both ends. 

* * * 


Accidents. 

For the year ending June 30, 1916, there were 
317,066,553 passengers carried on steam vessels. 
Of this number 917 were lost, the proportion 
being 1 lost to 345,765 carried safely. If we 
could Win men to Christ in the same proportion 
how gratifying it would be. 

The “Safety First” campaign has produced 
following results: 1913, deaths due to accidents 
54,011; 1914, 51,770; 1915, 61,406. The rate per 
100,000 for accidental deaths for 1913, 1914, 
1915 was 85.8, 78.5, 76.8. Automobile acci- 
dents caused 3,978 deaths in 1915, or 5.9 per 
100,000. 


At a time when courts are placing the highest — 
value on life and limb and awarding large sums 
for their loss, the nations of the world are 
spending more money to maim and kill than 
was ever spent in any previous war. But this 
is being done to make the world free, and let 
us hope it is being done unselfishly. This will 
be one of the few wars that have not been 
fought for territory, or for power over others. 
As it stands today this is a war for God and 
humanity. Let us see to it that the devil does 
not make a catspaw of us and pull the chestnuts 
from this world-wide conflagration. 
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Automobile Trade. 

There were sold during the year ending June 
30, 1916, 1,303,400 automobiles, having a retail 
Value of $1,069,000,000, and July 1, 1916, there 
were registered 2,932,455 motor cars. The 
license fees collected this year amounted to 
$22,500,000. These cars consumed 20,000,000 
barrels of gasoline which, at $10 a barrel would 
total $200,000,000. There were 12,000,000 tires 
sold, which, at $15 each, would be $180,000,000. 
Fully half of this $180,000,000 up-keep can be 
charged to pleasure. 

If we divide the price paid for automobiles 
this last year in half, we have another $534,500,- 
000 which we can charge to pleasure. Is it the 
kind of pleasure that satisfies, gives good health, 
without which no one can enjoy life? Before 
the days of the automobile the American people 
took much less exercise than their health re- 
quired, as evidenced by the several million 
packages of catharics sold. The automobile 
gives fresh air, which we all need, but does little 
to eliminate the poisons in the system caused 
by eating too much meat and highly seasoned 
foods. Anutomobile riding increases the appe- 
tite and adds to the burdens of overworked 
digestive and eliminating organs. 

* * * 
War Munitions. 

Previous wars have had the effect of con- 
centrating wealth in the hands of the smaller 
number. The President and Congress are 
pledged against similar conditions in this war. 
But previous to our entering the war great 
fortunes were made in munitions. The prod- 
igal spending of this money has a tendency to 
raise prices. Food and clothing makers. and 
retailers find that a portion of their trade can 
stand an increase in price, and they raise it. 
But a large percentage of families are in lines 
where war conditions have cut rather than in- 
creased their income, and this leads to dissat- 
isfaction. The solution of these and other 
economic problems caused by the war, is going 
to require the heart-thought of Christian 
statemanship, higher and more unselfish than 
that possessed by many of the men now making 
our laws. The law aims and policy of some of 
our representatives in legislative halls is ap- 
parent to any thoughtful man who will watch 
them and listen to them for a few hours. Fol- 
lowing is a straw showing the billions of money 
which are going into munitions: 

For year ending June 30, 1914, the United 
States exported $6,272,197 worth of munitions; 
1915, $41,476,188, and 1915, $467,081,928. The 
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most cheerful view of this is that this is going 
for the emancipation of humanity. But it is 
going to kill and cripple a considerable pro- 
portion in the attempt. 
* * * 
Seating Capacity Of Churches. 

The latest census bulletin reported Protestant 

churches with seatings for 53,282,445, and 


Catholic churches with seatings for 4,494,377, 
and other bodies 760,008 seats. The Catholics 
claim 14,330,370 communicants, enough to fill 
Catholic churches more than three times. The 
Protestant seatings would accommodate all of 
the 40,016,709 communicants of all kinds of 
churches and have 13,265,736 seats left for non- 
church members. 


TOBACCO AND DEGENERACY 
MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 


D. H. Kress, M. D., formerly superintendent of the Washington, D. C., sanatarium. 


The fiscal year of 1916, according to internal 
revenue figures showed an increase in the U. S. 
of receipts from tobacco of $12,000,000 over the 
preceding year’s revenue. This enormous in- 
crease was due chiefly to the growing popular- 
ity of cigarette smoking among men, boys and 
many women of this country. The revenue re- 
ceived annually from the traffic in tobacco now 
amounts to over $100,000,000. 

The rapid and phenomenal increase in the 
sale of cigarettes in the United States will be 
seen from the following: There were sold in 


the year: 
LOMin ge at aes 2,971,360,447 
UO Gby «2M ee, ee 8,673,727,411 
ete S ce ioryen so xehes, 8,663,709,484 
ICES, 5 FS eRe eee 14,294,895,471 
CNG. GAS, Se ile ee SE ap 17,939,234,208 
HAIG) 326 gS ea eee 25,231,960,838 


During the fiscal year of 1917 over 30,000,- 
000,000 were sold. There has been an increase 
of over 1200 per cent during the past sixteen 
years. Cigarettes are rapidly replacing the pipe 
and cigar among men. The smoke is no longer 
drawn into the mouth merely, as was custom- 
ary a few years ago. It is now drawn into the 
lungs. Instead of being brought in contact 
with a square foot of membrane it is brought 
in contact with possibly one thousand square 
feet of a most delicate membrane, the function 
of which is to absorb gases, conveyed to it. 
It is therefore easy to understand why smoke 
inhalation is so much more satisfying and ef- 
fective, and also why it is so much more in- 
jurious, than is the ordinary way of smoking. 

An analysis of tobacco smoke shows it to con- 
tain several toxic properties, among them being 
nicotine, carbon monoxide, and furfural. 

Nicotine is one of the most toxic chemicals 
known to science. It requires one-half to two 
grains of strychnine, and a little more than this 
amount of morphine, to kill an adult human be- 
ing, while one-fifteenth of a grain of nicotine 
has been known to cause death, and one-seventh 
of a grain is always fatal. (Nicotine in a cig- 
arette varies according to Cuban or American 
tobacco—from 1 to 4 per cent.—Ed.) 

Nicotine is not wholly responsible for the in- 
jurious effect of tobacco smoke. French scien- 
tists have found that tobacco, when denicotin- 
ized, has a marked and deleterious effect upon 
the heart. Smoke from other sources appears 
to have the same bad effect, and even in tobacco 
this does not depend on the proportion of nico- 
tine present in the smoke. According to dis- 
coveries made at the physiological laboratories 
of the Paris Medical College, weak tobacco par- 
alyzes the action of the heart after a certain 


time just as effectively as does strong tobacco. 
The injury sustained by the heart is therefore 
not exclusively due to nicotine. Tests made 
with burning oak leaves showed that the injury 
is due to the multiple products of combustion 
which are contained in the smoke of widely 
different products. In the absence or scarcity 
of tobacco the Germans now smoke cabbage 
leaves, together with strawberry leaves, laven- 
der blossoms, etc. The smoke from these ap- 
parently harmless products, while not as in- 
jurious as is the smoke of tobacco, is neverthe- 
less injurious. 

Carbon monoxide is one of the poisons found 
in tobacco smoke. It is a product of incomplete 
combustion, and is found in all smoke. Acute 
cases of carbon monoxide poisoning are occa- 
sionally reported. Recently a man was found 
seated in his automobile dead. He had started 
his engine, the door to the garage being closed, 
this poisonous gas accumulated to such an ex- 
tent that death resulted from its inhalation. 

One gram of tobacco when smoked develops 
from sixty to eighty c. c. of carbon monoxide. 
The symptoms of carbon monoxide poisoning 
of the habitual smoker have in the past been 
attributed to other causes. 

Carbon monoxide differs from most other 
poisons in that when inhaled, it enters into a 
chemical or fixed combination with the hemo- 
globin of the red blood cells. The blood is able 
to take it on, but can not give it off, or in other 
words, it accumulates, and by accumulating de- 
stroys in part the red blood cells whose func- 
tion it is to convey oxygen to the various glands 
and tissues of the body. It retards normal 
oxidation, and favors the retention of wastes. 
Degeneracy of the glands and tissues results. 
An animal kept in an atmosphere containing 
mere traces of carbon monoxide for one hour 
has been found to have one hundred and fifty- 
two times as much in the blood as was preesnt 
in the atmosphere which it inhaled. The amount 
of carbon monoxide in the air need not be great 
to produce symptoms of poisoning. When air 
contains from one to two per cent of this gas, 
inhalations can cause serious symptoms. When 
the content in the air rises to as high as from 
ten to twenty per cent, persons exposed can 
survive only a short time, and if death does 
occur, as much as from sixty to eighty per cent 
of the hemoglobin in the circulation will be in 
combination with the carbon monoxide. When 
breathing an atmosphere containing seven one- 
hundredths per cent for half an hour, one- 
quarter of the red blood corpuscles are ren- 
dered incapable of uniting with the oxygen. It 
is on account of this union of the carbon monox- 
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ide with the bleod that there results insufficient 
oxygenation. The symptoms resulting are due 
partly to the toxic action of the carbon monox- 
ide and partly to air starvation. 


Carbon monoxide has a direct action. on the 
central nervous system, first stimulating it, and 
then depressing it. The brain is first affected, 
then the spinal cord and medulla. It also at- 
tacks other tissues, such as the muscles and 
glands, and produces in these very rapidly a 
considerable amount of degenerative changes. 

All tobacco smokers are suffering more or 
less from carbon monoxide poisoning. Its con- 
tinuous inhalation by boys greatly injures them, 
since it interferes with normal development of 
mind and body. 


In experiments conducted by the London Lan- 
cet several years ago, for the purpose of as- 
certaining why the cigarette was more injurious 
than the pipe or cigar, it was found that the 
smoke of the pipe and cigar contained a some- 
what greater percentage of nicotine antl carbon 
monoxide than the smoke of the cigarette. 
Naturally it was heralded everywhere in civil- 
ized lands by manufacturers of cigarettes that 
the cigarette was the least harmful. This did 
not accord with observations, neither did it 
satisfy the British government. A few years 
later another series of investigations was made 
which made clear why the cigarette produced 
effects differing from that of the pipe or cigar. 
It was discovered that the smoke of the cig- 
arette contained the product not found in the 
smoke of the pipe or cigar. This product is 
known as furfural. It is developed from the 
burning of glycerine and other products added 
to the tobacco, or the paper in which it is rolled. 
Furfural is said to be fifty times more poisonous 
than alcohol. Each cigarette when smoked de- 
velops an amount of furfural equal to that pres- 
ent in two ounces of immature whiskey. It is 
essentially injurious to nerve and brain tissue, 
and no doubt explains the extreme nervous 
symptoms developed by the cigarette addict. 
In time it produces mental and moral degener- 
acy among the young of an incurable nature. It 
is to the presence of these poisons, nicotine, 
carbon monoxide and furfural, and to the smoke 
inhalations we are forced to attribute largely 
the evils of the cigarette. 

The use of cigarettes is taken up by boys as 
a rule before the brain and nervous system are 
fully developed. The effect upon the mentality 
of the smoking boy is pronounced. Forty per 
cent of the pupils entering the public schools 
of America drop out before reaching the second 
year of high school. In the city of Chicago 
the schools have more boys than girls up to 
the eighth grade. In the high school there are 
more girls than boys, many of the boys 
quitting to seek employment. This probably 
holds in other city schools. It is evident that 

the majority of the 40 per cent who drop 
out are boys. In our business colleges there 
are usually two young women to every young 
man. 

The Kansas City School Board conducted a 
test in which they discovered that the boys 
were less accurate than were the girls of the 
same age. At every age boys made more errors 
than girls. The average number of errors 
made, it was found, increased with the age. 


Work in offices requiring accuracy, speed and 
efficiency is being done more and more by 
young women. 

In being shown through a large manufactory 
where several thousand young men and young 
women are employed, as we passed into one 
department, our guide said, “In this department 
we employ only young women. The work is of 
such a delicate nature that young men can not 
do it.” 

“Why is it that young men are not capable 
of doing this delicate work?” I inquired. 

“T do not know,” he replied. 

It reminded me of a statement made some 
years ago by Luther Burbank, of California. 
The work of budding connected with his ex- 
periments is of an extremely delicate nature, 
and requires great delicacy of touch, as well as 
continuous mental concentration. Burbank 
says: “Men who smoke one cigar a day can 
not be trusted with some of my most delicate 
work. . These men, while able to do the 
rough work of farming, call budding and other 
delicate work ‘puttering,’ and have to give it up, 
owing to an inability to concentrate their nerve- 
force.” He goes on to say that “cigarettes are 
even more damaging than cigars.” 

Cigarette smoking is becoming common 
among school boys. The percentage who smoke 
among them is yearly increasing. It is not 
difficult to comprehend why 40 per cent of the 
pupils entering public schools fail to reach the 
second year of high school, and why the major- 
ity of them are boys. 

It is difficult to convince the smoker that he 
is being seriously injured, because he feels at 
his best while under the influence of the smoke. 
This may be said of all habit-forming drugs. 
Taken in doses insufficient to kill instantly, 
nicotine acts temporarily as a heart and brain 
irritant. It causes a functional constriction of 
the blood vessels, thereby raising the blood 
pressure. The excitation is, however, soon fol- 
lowed by a state of depression. This creates a 
demand for its repeated use in order to keep 
up the feeling of physical and mental fitness. 
The tobacco addict is only at his best when 
smoking. In time, from the centinuous irrita- 
tion, structural changes take place in the vari- 
ous glands of the body which have to deal with 
it, and later in the circulatory system. The 
elastic muscular tissue of the blood vessels, 
which normally aids in propelling the blood 
throughout the body, is replaced by hard, un- 
yielding fibrous or scar tissues. The caliber of 
the blood vessels is lessened and extra work is 
demanded by the heart to propel the blood 
through them. This causes hypertrophy of the 
heart muscles and increased blood pressure. 
The extra burden thrown upon the degenerate 
heart and the abnormal pressure within the dis- 
eased arteries ultimately results in heart fail- 
ure or apoplexy if death is not caused from 
kidney or liver disease. 

The United States Census Report shows that 
between the year 1909 and 1910 the increase in 
mortality from diseases of degeneracy among 
four million occupied males was 52 per cent. 
It is our men in America, not the women, who 
drop off suddenly of heart failure and apoplexy 
at the age of forty or fifty years. According to 
the latest census report, at the age of five years 
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there were 1,076 males to every 1,000 females. 
In a population of 100,000,000 should all survive 
to the age of seventy years we would have 
53,800,000 males and 46,200,000 females. There 
would be an excess of males over that of fe- 
males of 7,600,000. But the census report shows 
roe nil ape age - seventy there are 1,033 fe- 
es to every 1,000 males. In a populati 
of 100,0000,000, in other words ierecwoula ie 
51,650,000 females and 48,350,000 males. Instead 
of an excess of males over females of 7,600,000, 
there is an excess of females over males of 
+ oie set siete a SS show a shortage of males 
over temales of over 10,000,000 in a population 
of 190,000,00 of the age of seventy ot 

How can we explain this? While there are 
other causes, we can not ignore the prevalent 
use of alcohol and tobacco as one of these 
causes. It is the men in America who drink 
beer and who smoke, not the women. That beer 
and tobacco act injuriously upon the kidneys is 
generally known. When a man has Bright’s 
disease or arteriosclerosis, he is advised to give 
up beer and tobacco in order to prolong life 
even for a short period. This advice is given 
by all medical men without an exception. 

Thus unconsciously we acknowledge this is 
an active cause of this condition. The mor- 
tality from Bright’s disease increased 167 per 
cent in the city of Chicago in thirty years. This 
probably holds good in other large cities where 
the habits of men are similar. 

It is during this same period that the use of 
cigarettes, or tobacco smoke inhalation, has 
become prevalent among the male population of 


America. In some countries 80 per cent of the 
young fellows over fourteen years of age are 
already addicted to this habit. At the present 
rate of increase in another few years 90 per 
cent of our young men will be cigarette fiends. 

While it is possible for a man who drinks 
daily to live to an advanced age, the tobacco 
smoke inhaler has no such chance. No smoke 
inhaler can ever hope to live out much above 
one-half his allotted span of life. 

There is no doubt that this offers a partial 
explanation why so many more men today die 
in middle life than women of apoplexy, heart 
failure and other diseases of degeneration. 

To check the increase of diseases, already so 
prevalent, the cutting down of the national to- 
bacco bill would be one of the most beneficial 
war measures that could be enforced. The en- 
forced idieness of so many of our young men 
will naturally lead to the excessive use of cig- 
arettes unless a check is placed on their use. 
Young men while engaged in office or factory 
work could only smoke in the morning, at noon 
and in the evening. In the army and navy the 
smoking is almost continuous. While it may be 
unadvisable to deprive the boys in the trenches 
of their smokes, for drug fiends should be 
treated at home under medical care and more 
favorable conditions, yet we should not neglect 
to look into. the future and see what the effect 
of the tremendously increased cigarette con- 
sumption will have upon those yet unborn. 
Already the marked degeneracy among our 
young recruits for the army and navy is largely 
attributed to the prevalent use of cigarettes. 


Tobacco Smoking and Other Smoking in Public a Criminal 
Invasion of the Constitutional Rights of Those 
Desiring to Remain Unpoisoned 


Synopsis of address by Charles G. Pease, 
M.D., D.D.S., New York City, President, 
Non-Smokers’ Protective League of America. 
To find normality, we lcok to the animal 

kingdom, but—the shame of it—to find abnor- 

mality and degeneracy, we must look to the 
human race, which should stand the highest in 
normality, majesty, perfection. 

Tobacco smoke contains 80 per cent of the 
nicotine in the leaf plus carbon monoxide and 
other poisonous gases; that one cigar contains 
enough nicotine to kill a strong man instantly, 
not having already passed into the state of 
chronic poisoning. Experiments upon _ the 
smaller animals show the disastrous effects 
upon the progeny as the result of exposing the 
female to weak tobacco smoke during the period 
of pregnancy, Dr. Kostral reports the fatal 
effect of the tobacco-poisoned atmosphere upon 
the offspring of women employed in a large 
tobacco factory, well ventilated; of 506 births, 
11 were still-births and 206 died soon after 
birth; 101 of these died of brain diseases and 
of smokers, 117 per thousand, and of women 
children of non-smokers is 153 per thousand; 
of smokers, 117 pe r thousand, and of women 
employed in tobacco factories, as per Dr. Kos- 
tral, 407 per thousand. 

The doctor cites other evidence to support 
the charge of criminality in relation to poison- 
ing the atmosphere others have to breathe. 


Dr. Herbert H. Tidswell, who, after years of 
cancer research, is convinced that cancer is due 
to an ash in tobacco which floats in the air with 
the smoke and passes into the blood-stream 
of those who inhale the smoke polluted atmos- 
phere. Dr. J. H. Leadworth, who tells of a boy 
of eight, whose ill health was found to be the 
result of his father’s smoking in the home and 
who recovered when sent to the home of the 
grandparents where there was no Smoking. 

The Doctor lays great stress upon the injury 
to young women employed in offices where 
there is tobacco smoking, the ill health of many 
who do not realize that it is due to tobacco 
poisoning as a result of inhaling tobacco- poi- 
soned atmosphere, and speaks of appeals made 
to the Non-Smokers’ Protective League of 
America by physicians and young women, ask- 
ing that something be done to terminate this 
wrong. 

The case of a juror is reported, who, after 
several hours’ confinement in a jury room 
with eleven smokers, died soon after leaving the 
room, of paralysis of the heart due to acute 
tobacco poisoning. 

The National Dispensatory says: “The cases 
of serious illness produced by the emanations 
of tobacco are innumerable.” 

Reference igs made to smoking in public and 
semi-public places and in private homes and to 
the legal opinion of a member of the New York 
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Bar that one has a legal right to suppress this 
most persistent nuisance by the use of force; 
that the exercise of this right would greatly 
decrease the necessity for its use. 


Sending tobacco to our soldiers is a grave 
mistake. Smoking interferes with an individ- 
ual’s efficiency, lessening muscular strength 44 
per cent (Lombard); mental activity 13 per 
cent (Bush); especially affecting the heart de- 
leteriously, not infrequently causing sudden 
death (Davis); seriously interfering with in- 
crease of lung capacity (Seaver & Hitchcock) ; 
causes chronic congestion of brain and spinal 
cord (Clark); causes color blindness and deaf- 
ness (physician to employees of Santa Fe 
Railroad); conduces to tuberculosis (Henry 
Phipps Institute); decreases accuracy of aim 
as per experiments recorded in the Weekly Bul- 
letin of the Health Department, City of New 
York, September 1, 1917. 

If an alien enemy were undermining the 
fighting strength and efficiency of an army as 
are those who are supplying tobacco to our 
soldiers, would the government behind the 
army lend aid to the enemy? Supplying this 
poison to our soldiers is beyond understanding, 
except on the basis of general degeneracy which 
has brought upon the race the punishment of 
slaughtering itself. True bravery would spurn 
the use of a narcotic; and true manhood and 
true womanhood deprecate a poison addiction. 

A Washington dispatch dated September 16, 
1917, published in the New York Tribune of 
September 17, 1917, states that the Secretary of 
War may decide to make tobacco a part of the 
official rations of the Army. He has declared 
that, if 75 per cent of the men in the ranks 
want tobacco, he will direct that. this be in- 
cluded in the rations; and that it is supplied 
and paid for by the government instead of by 
the men or their friends. This assurance has 
been given to Representative Kicheloe of Ken- 
tucky. This indicates that the Secretary of 
War, in the matter of tobacco, consults the 
desire of the men and fails to consider the 


question of the efficiency of the Army in rela- 
tion to scientific facts concerning the under- 
mining influences of tobacco and leaves the men 
wholly in ignorance thereof. We can under- 
stand the bias of a person addicted to the use 
of a poison or, at least, his unwillingness to 
assume an attitude that would be a reflection 
upon his public use of the poison, but that does 
not alter the fact that an army’s efficiency is 
seriously lowered by such an addiction. 

Out of 412 boys examined by the naval en- 
listing officer (Peoria, Ill.) only 114 were ac- 
cepted. Of the 298 rejections the greater num- 
ber were on account of weak hearts, and in the 
majority of cases this was caused by cigarette 
smoking. 


POST CARD INQUIRY. 


A post card in seat racks for strangers. 

This church has a welcome for all strangers. 
We are glad you are here today. We want to 
know you and we want you to know us. All 
Traveling men, Transients, Visitors in the city, 
Newcomers to , or any other 
person who is unidentified with a church and 
would like to have a church home—can help 
us realize our aim by writing address (in the 
city or elsewhere) as indicated below. Drop 
this card in the collection plate, hand it to an 
usher, or put a stamp on the other side and 
mail it in the first convenient mail box. 

The Pastor and Social Committee invite you 
to tarry at the close of service and make your- 
self known. When you are next in 
worship with us again. 


GERMANY RACING WITH DEATH FOR WORLD POWER 
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Alcohol And Vice In The War. 


From the Scientific Temper 

quote the following sietondontat oA 
Alcohol Breaks Down Morale. 

_But the moral nature, particularly, the dis- 
cipline of soldiers and officers, upon which 
everything depends for the outcome of the war, 
the consciousness of responsibility and the 
sense of duty are especially weakened by the 
use of alcohol. The German Emperor once said 
that according to his experience nine-tenths 
of all the transgressions that occur in the army 
and navy are due to alcohol. 

Vice Disease in Teutonic Armies. 

Hardly any factor is so important, scarcely 
any other gives so much cause for anxiety 
as the fearful increase of immorality in the 
army and the spread of venereal diseases. We 
have no exact figures giving their extent. But 
if we accept the calculations of Blaschkos, the 
best informed man on the condition in Ger- 
many, we find that the number of soldiers suf- 
fering from this cause reached 300,000 in the 
first year of the war. How large the figures 
are now one may conclude from the increase 
which always accompanies war conditions. 

Vice In Austria. 

It need not, therefore, surprise us that Dr. 
Finger estimates the number of Austrian sol- 
diers suffering from venereal diseases during 
this war at the truly fearful figure of from 600,- 
000 to 800,000. What this number signifies any- 
one can figure for himself. Eagily twenty army 
corps unfit for duty solely on account of im- 
morality and its consequences, venereal dis- 
eases. And I am leaving out of consideration 
here the fearful effects these diseases will have 
after the war upon hundreds of thousands of 
families. 


% * * 


Vice In France. 

Dr. Pantrier in a report, July 13, 1916, esti- 
mated that already the number of cases of syph- 
ilis in the war had risen to some 200,000. This 
evidently refers to the French army. 

I leave to the imagination and calculation of 
the reader a conception of the results of these 
200,000 agents of contamination who, if they are 
not watched over and warned of their terrible 
role, continue without change their normal life. 

The object of this article is to show the dang- 
ers we expect at least from allowing this to go 
on. More than ever it is necessary to avoid 
all weaknéss, in view of the increasing number 
of venereally infected men and women whom 
we not only meet casually, but who infect us 
and poison us and our future children. 

Syphilis is everywhere—this must be known; 
it must be repeated. Every indulgence incurs 
the risk with unheard of frequency of acquir- 
ing this terrible disease. 

At the destination, clandestine prostitution 
in cafes, brewhouses and other places is an 
agent of more infirmity and death. 

One easily understands how rapidly the con- 
tamination of the women who stay in the army 
zone is accomplished, and they in their turn 
disseminate “the evil,’ and if in the interior 
professional prostitution plays the chief role 


of distributor, in the army zone, the venereal 
diseases are most often disseminated by women 
who are not professionals; they come especial- 
ly from those whose profession brings them 
into touch with the soldiers—cafe propri- 
etresses, girl waiters, laundresses to whom the 
soldiers send their apparel, seamstresses to 
whom they give garments for mending. 
* co * 
American Soldiers’ Clean Life Pledge. 

We undertake to maintain our part of the war 
free from hatred, brutality or graft, true to the 
American purpose and ideals. 

Aware of the temptations incident to camp 
life and the moral and social wreckage in- 
volved, we covenant together, as members of 
the various camps represented, to live the clean 
life and seek to establish the American uniform 
as a symbol and guarantee of real manhood. 

Realizing the importance and position of the 
standard of the Christian life, we promise to 
do our part as private soldiers, or in any official 
position we may hold in the United States army 
and navy to carry out these principles and to 
exert the same influence as far as possible upon 
those associated with us.—Pledge taken by 
some hundred soldiers, sailors and training 
camp men in Presidio, Cal. 

* * * 
The Woman Pays. 

Every woman who uses or countenances the 
use of alcoholic liquors ought to be made to 
read some of the accounts that have been pub- 
lished of the deeds of drunken soldiers in the 
paths of the present war. All the world knows 
what happened to the women of Belgium when 
the soldiers had sacked the wine cellars. The 
part that alcohol played therein should never 
be left out of the account. And particular em- 
phasis falls upon the alcohol in view of recent 
reports of similar happenings in Galicia, where 
it was Russian instead of German soldiers who 
committed the atrocities. 

We read in the papers not long ago of the 
trick played by the Germans when they were 
driven out of a town by the Russians. They 
left behind quantities of liquor as a means of 
tempting and demoralizing the Russian sol- 
diers, and we read that it worked. 

It has remained for a German paper (Berlin 
Deutche Warte, September, 1917), copying a 
Russian report, to tell how it worked, and that 
the real victims were the women. Not a grey- 
haired woman nor a child over eight escaped, 
the report states, and mutilation and murder 
were added to the horrors. 

ke 
Beer And Frightfulness. 

The charge that beer is brutalizing is not 
made for the first time by Prof. Reginald Daly, 
of Harvard. Nearly 20 years ago, Dr. Forel 
said that beer drinking at the German univer- 
sities was killing idealism and begetting an 
incredible vulgarity. 

Dr. John Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass., testified 
before the Massachusetts States Legislature 
years ago that while “beer is not so intoxicat- 
ing, it is awfully demoralizing. Our beer drink- 
ers become besotted. Beer makes them cross. 
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It makes their homes unpleasant. It prevents 


them from rising in civilization.” 


The Pacific Medical Journal also during the 
early discussion of beer in this country said 
that of all intoxicating drinks it is the most 
animalizing. “Beyond all other drinks it quali- 
fies for deliberate and unprovoked crime. A 
whisky drinker will commit murder only under 
the direct excitement of liquor—a beer drinker 
is capable of doing it in cold blood.” 


The Scientific American added to the dis- 
cussion by saying: 

“Tt is our observation that beer drinking in 
this country produces the very lowest kind of 
inebriety, closely allied to criminal insanity. 
The most dangerous class of ruffians in our 
large cities are beer drinkers.” 

And an individual confirmation was contrib- 
uted by a poor woman who said of her husband: 
“When he drinks whiskey, he gets stupid; but 
when he drinks lager, he runs after me with 
a knife.” — 

Right in line with these recorded observa-~ 
tions, therefore is the hypothesis offered by 
Professor Daly cited in the September Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, 1917, “that life-long drinking 
of mild beer has been one of the most potent 
causes for the amazing brutalities of official 
Germany. These crimes have been ordered by 
men who for decades have been poisoned by 
beer. In times of peace and quiet, the poison 
causes derangement of brain tissue, often ex- 
pressed merely in some form of sentimentality, 
plain or maudlin. If, however, the victim is 
put under stress, his nervous disorder is likely 
to lead to bad temper and bad judgment, with 
endless possibilities in the way of loss of dig- 
nity, poise, and the sense of human fellowship.” 

Dr. Hoppe, of Germany, in his pamphlet on 
the effect of German beer-drinking, written 
more than 15 years ago, gave detailed confirma- 
tion of Prof. Daly’s statement concerning drink- 
ing among German school children. 

The school children of 15 years ago are in 
the army today. The university students de- 
scribed by Dr. Forel 20 years ago are men of 
affairs in Germany today. ‘“Frightfulness” is 
a logical result of the failure of high ideals 
under the brutalizing effect of beer, noted by 
both Dr. Forel and Dr. Hoppe. 

* * * 


Sees Danger To American Allies. 

Jean Finot, editor of La Revue (August, 1917), 
says: 

“It is not enough to show our enthusiasm re- 
garding the allies who are among us. We must 
also watch over their moral security. Alcohol- 
ism menaces all. The ‘Teddies’ who arrive 
from the United States total or partial prohibi- 
tionists are exposed to multiple dangers an 
temptations. : 

“We shall commit an evil action if America’s 
children find themselves exposed to the danger 
of being poisoned by alcohol. 

“We cannot lay too much emphasis upon the 
decree issued by the British military authority, 
January 15, 1917, prohibiting the circulation 
of alcohol in all the French regions occupied 
by the English army. And this ‘in order to re- 
spond to the declarations of civil and military 
authorities signalizing alcoholism as an ob- 
struction to the agricultural and industrial pro- 


duction required by the necessities of national 
defense.’ : 

“Shall we wait until America, too, perhaps, 
shall inflict a like humiliation upon our min- | 
isters of the interior, of supplies and many 
other of their confreres?” 

* * * 
Guarding The Soldiers’ Morals. 4 

In an editorial on safeguarding the soldiers’ 
morals, the Journal of the Missouri State Med- 
ical Association (Sept., 1917), says: “The in- 
fluence of liquor on the actions of men is most 
pernicious in that it lessens resistance and re- 
straint. When the temptations of liquor and 
vice are deliberately flaunted in the faces of 
such men (in barracks) when away from camp 
or on furlough, the consequences are found to 
be grave.” 

THE WILL FOR A BETTER WORLD. 


‘What’s the use of winning the war if we-don’t 
make a better world?” 

Trying to construct from data now in sight 
architect’s plans for what that better world 
will be, is little more than a diversion for idlers. 
But determining deep in one’s heart that what- 
ever world there is henceforth shall be fitter 
for humanity to live in, is good sense, good 
courage and good religion. 

The future beyond the war is yet too remote 
for profitable application to it of men’s intellect, 
but it is already well within range of men’s 
will. 

There must be fuller fraternization. 

Doubtless the putting forward of formal plans 
to “organize peace” when the war is over has 
obscured the deeper and intenser necessity. The 
actual condition of universal and permanent 
peace for the world is not a plan but a disposi- 
tion a temper conscious of international broth- 
erhood. 

Men thus opposing the common national jin- 
goism of a past age are of course very liable to 
incur the odium of being unpatriotic. But 
they must in truth be patriots stout enough to 
confront this calumny and defy it until the 
people learn to see why and how the truest na- 
tionalism is that which surveys international 
horizons. 

There must be deeper spiritualization. 

No intelligent diagnosis of the present trouble 
with the world can fail to take note of Ger- 
many’s sodden immersement in the worship of 
material achievement, physical might and me- 
chanical efficiency. This condition became so 
characteristic that the very word “culture,” 
which among neighboring peoples symbolized 
a quickened refinement of intellect and emo- 
tions, stood for naught in Germany but na- 
tional discipline for making money or war. 

Yet to be just, America must not charge up 
to Germany a sole and singular fault in this 
particular. The truth is that just before the 
war the United States also was rushing along 
the smooth and alluring track of the material- 
istic efficiency craze almost as fast as Ger- 
many. A lot of people in this country had got 
quite as far as the Germans from allowing that 
anything of worth resided in sentiments of the 
heart and aspirations of the spirit. 

And the vow challenged now from true Amer- 
icans is a solemn engagement to fight the com- 
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ing back of any such gross and materializing 
worldliness into American life when the war 
is over. 

There must be profounder religious reality. 
, Spiritualization of the general life of the na- 
tion will force a sturdier realism of spiritual 
vitality in the churches. 

The only kind of religion which will be re- 
spected in a world of refreshed spiritual vision 
is a religion with power in it. 

For there cannot possibly be established a 
convincing presumption of divine presence in 
a church which does not exhibit power. Anda 


generation which once became conscious of the 
actuality of the divine presence in the world 
would credit nothing weakling and impotent as 
an agency or manifestation of God. 

Let there but once appear in this land a day 
when great and small in the church acknowl- 
edge that numbers and wealth and learning and 
brilliancy count for nothing in religion unless 
there be present, in advance of them all, the 
power of God which is able to make sinful men 
new in righteousness and straightway the king- 
dom of God will be veritably at hand.—The Con- 
tinent. 


One Way to Change the S. O. S. to the S.R. O. Sign 


Wm. L. 


I do not claim to be an authority on preach- 
ing, but I have, partly by chance and partly 
by necessity discovered how to take down the 
S. O. S. sign, as far as my congregations are 
concerned and put up the sign that the theaters 
heretofore have had a boasting monopoly on, 
the S. R. O. sign, the Standing Room Only sign. 


The Story Sermon will do this. By the Story 
Sermon I mean sometimes a Book Sermon and 
sometimes a Poem Sermon and sometimes a 
Drama Sermon. I think that we have ample 
authority for this Story Sermon, and the best 
precedent in all the Christian world, the Christ 
himself. As far as I can discover Christ didn’t 
preach anything else but Story Sermons, for 
his Parables were all stories. He knew that 
after all men are but children grown up, and 
that they need to see and like to see their 
truth in color, form, and story. It is an old 
secret and the Master used it. 

Take “Les Miserables,’ by Hugo; ‘‘Romola,” 
by George Eliot; “The Scarlet Letter,’ by 
Hawthorne: “The Resurrection,” by Tolstoi, 
and you have four thrilling stories as a basis 
for a sermon each. And in each story is a 
wonderful sermon. You'll find the Bible full 
of texts and stories that will fit the marvelous 
story of wonderful Jean Valjean, or of Tito. 
Where in all literature or in all life is a char- 
acter that better fits ‘““‘Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he also reap”? Tolstoi’s young 
lawyer and nobleman in ‘The Resurrection” in 
the 28th chapter has had nothing more or less 
than an old fashioned Methodist conversion. 
He has had Paul’s “On the Road to Damascus” 
experience, and he gets down on his knees and 
prays like a little child, “Oh Lord, drive out 
this abomination from me; come enter within 
me; and cleanse me.” Then a sudden sense of 
lightness, and happiness comes over him and 
he goes to the window, and breathes deeply 
erying out: “Oh God, how wonderful, how 
beautiful!” meaning, as the author says, “Not 
the night, but that which has gone on in his 
own soul.” There’s your Story Sermon and 
never a more thrilling story of the conversion 
of a human soul. 

Modern books are full of story sermon ma- 
terial. I remember how many preachers 
preached on my friend, Peter Clarke Macfar- 
lane’s, “Held to Answer.” Every day for 
months Peter Clarke received letters from 
everywhere telling him that they had used his 
book as a basis for a Story Sermon. One good 


‘old fashioned human conversion, 
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divine even went so far as to thank Mr. Mac- 
farlane for his great sermon “Hell to Answer;” 
stating that he had preached on it. Then my 
preacher friend, Paul Smith, has produced an 
eight reel moving picture “The Finger of Jus- 
tice” which at least six men in San Francisco 
preached on last Sunday. 

The people are thinking in terms of books, 
and great moving pictures and great plays and 
great poems and why should we not use these 
books that they are reading and make them 
worth while to our folks and at the same time 
crowd our churches so that we may put out 
the S. R. O. sign. 

“The Bent Twig,” “My Mother and J,” “The 
Servant in the House,” “Brand,” “Hedda Gab- 
ler,” “The Dolls House,” “The Builders,’ Don- 
ald Hankey’s two books “The Student in 
Arms”; “Mutual Aid,” by Kropotkin; John 
Masefield’s “The Everlasting Mercy,” have all 
given me a basis for Story Sermons that have 
crowded my great church, which seats close to 
2,000, to overflowing. 

Take “The Everlasting Mercy,” Masefield’s 
great poem; what is it? It is the story of an 
just like 
Paul’s again; just like the conversion of the 
young nobleman in “The Resurrection.” Thrill- 
ing are these tales of the turning about of 
a human soul. And why not, for the great 
experience of conversion is a thrilling ex- 
perience, even though, as we preach about it, it 
may sound like something that has to be done 
to avoid hell and be happy here; but that it 
is not, rather a great, throbbing, vital, ad- 
venture of the soul. These Story Sermons give 
you the chance to see the glory and adven- 
ture of conversion. 

Read over “The Shoes of Happiness,” Edwin 
Markham’s new book, and if you have the “nose 
for news,” you'll find four or five Story Ser- 
mons in it. You'll find a Story Sermon in 
“How the Great Guest Came” and in “The 
Shoes of Happiness,” the title poem; and in 
“The Juggler of Touraine” and the people will 
come gladly to hear you preach. Where is 
there a more beautiful Story Sermon than that 
buried in the musical lines of “The Marshes 
of Glynn,” by Lanier? Alfred Noyes gives us 
a marvelous Story Sermon in “The Forest of 
Wild Thyme” with the search for little Peter- 
kin. The “Spoon River Anthology” has given 
me a half dozen sermons. I even found a Story 
Sermon in O. Henry a month ago. I was riding 
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on a train when I read that thrilling short 
story “Who Was to Blame,” by O. Henry, and 
linking it with my friend Lynn Harold Hough’s 
book, “The Little Old Lady” and one of her 
favorite phrases, “Keeping the Soul of the 
World Alive,” I had me a Story Sermon that 
won the hearts of my great audience and 
brought two folks to the altars of the church. 

In closing I want to answer some objections 
that I know will be raised. One is, “Oh yes, 
you get a crowd but do you get souls?” I 
answer that I count that Sunday wasted when 
at least two souls have not knelt at the altars 
of my church. Last year 335 men and women 
and children came into my church and to the 
Christ, by the way of the altar, and I think 
“The Story Sermon” brought many of them first 
to the church, and afterwards won them for 
Christ. Three men I remember were won by a 
Story Sermon on “The Hound of Heaven,” by 
Thompson. They responded to the lure, and 
the wooing and the pleading and the insistence 
of the Christ in that marvelous poem. The 
second objection is, “Oh, but that isn’t preach- 
ing ‘The Gospel’,” and I respond to that, hon- 
estly and frankly, that I for one have never 
been able to make the Christ so clear and his 
earnestness to see souls saved so real as I 


have in “The Hound of Heaven.” I never have 
been able to make conversion so fascinating as 
I have in “The Everlasting Mercy.” I have 
never been able to make sin so horrible and 
its inevitable end so real as I have in “Romola. 
I never have been able to make Christ so 
near and dear and sweet and human to an 
audience, as I have in “The Singular Life.” 
Yes, I preach “The Gospel” and I make it alive 
and real and saving and modern when I put 
it into dialogue and drama, and poetry and 
fiction to save men. 

Then there is always that question that Dr. 
Camden M. Cobern, my old college teacher, at 
Allegheny, put in the form of a statement, “If 
you don’t get the people to come to hear you 
youll never have the chance to save their 
souls.” : 

I presume most people will agree with me 
that the §. O. S. sign is out in most of our 
churches and there is much speculation as to 
why. I am simply answering that query by 
saying that I for one have changed the SHiOSS: 
sign in my own churches to the S. R. O. sign 
by preaching from time to time Story Sermons. 
And I never yet have failed to get a crowded 
church and I have preached more than fifty. 
The Story Sermon wins and Christ used it first. 


JERUSALEM 
THE TRUE ETERNAL CITY 


Dr. Barclay says, “Jerusalem has occupied 
a prominent place on the page of history for 
thirty-eight centuries. It, and not Rome, is 
the Hternal City.” We first meet Jerusalem in 
the Scriptures when Abraham, coming back 
after rescuing Lot from the four eastern kings, 
is met by Melchizedek, king of Salem, with food 
and drink and his blessing. Gen. 14:18-20. And 
Salem we know as Jerusalem. The double in- 
terest which Jerusalem has for us is suggested 
by the two titles given to this mysterious per- 
sonage, who is at once “priest of God Most 
High” and “King of Salem.” Heb. 7:1, 2. So 
Jerusalem is conspicuous in the pages of his- 
tory as a prize to be fought for, captured and 
plundered, and also as a city to be adored, al- 
most worshipped, to turn one’s face toward 
when kneeling to pray—a city sought by war- 
rior and worshipper, by soldier and saint. 


A City of Many Names. 


It is Salem, Gen. 14:18, when we first see it. 
A Canaanite city, Jebus, appears next, 1 Chron. 
11:4. David captures it, and it becomes the 
city of David, 1 Chron. 11:7. We turn back 
again from war to worship, and find the city 
of David is called Zion, 1 K. 8:1, the city of 
God, Psa. 46:4, the city of the great King, Psa. 
48:2. All three names are combined in the first 
two verses of Psalm 48. It is the holy city in 
Neh. 11:1-18. In the Latin Vulgate, Jerusalem 
becomes Hierosolyma. 


After Jerusalem’s capture and destruction by 
Titus, it was rebuilt by Hadrian, and called 
Aelia Capitolina, the first from his own family 
name and the second from a title of Jupiter. 
The Arabs, and Mohammedans generally, call 
it Hl Khuds, the Holy. 


The Holy City. 
Jerusalem is a sacred city to more than 


‘half of the inhabitants of the earth. To the 


Jew it is the place where Abraham met the 
angel of Jehovah, who rescinded the command 
to sacrifice Isaac, thus keeping the Hebrews 
forever from the human sacrifices common 
in the religion of surrounding people, Gen. 22. 
It was the city of their great king, David, and 
the city in which Solomon built the Temple, 
the one place of worship for all Israel. Mo- 
hammedanism has many Jewish elements, re- 
vering the Hebrew patriarchs, building on the 
site of the Jewish Temple, the sacred Mosque of 
Omar. The Christian, to all the sacred asso- 
ciations of the Jew, adds the memories of the 
life and death of Jesus Christ. 


A Mountain City. 


“Beautiful in elevation, the joy of the whole 
earth, 


Is Mount Zion, on the side of the north, 
The city of the great King.” 
“As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So Jehovah is round about his people.” 
Jerusalem is built on a promontory thrust 
toward the south between the deep gorge of 
the brook Kedron on the east, and the valley 
of Hinnom on the south and west. This prom- 
ontory is divided by the shallower Tyropoeon 
valley, or the valley: of the cheese-mongers. 
This makes a long, narrow ridge on the east, 
Mt. Moriah, upon which the Temple stood, its 
towers 500 feet above the Kedron. The wider 
part to the west has two elevations, the south- 
ern one being Mt. Zion. Around about were 
other hills, the most famous being the Mt. of 
Olives across the gorge of Kedron to the east, 
and the Hill of Evil Counsel beyond the valley 
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of Hinnom to the south. The city is 2,500 feet 
above the Mediterranean, over thirty miles 
distant, and is nearly fifteen miles from the 
Dead Sea, 3,780 feet below it. 


The City of Peace. 

Jerusalem, literally, the city of peace. The 
name is one of the sarcasms of history, for no 
city has been more often a prize to.be fought 
for and plundered, destroyed and rebuilt. Since 
it was captured by David it has been plundered 
by Egyptians, Philistines, Arabians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Syrians, Romans, Persians, Sara- 
cens, Crusaders and Turks. 

It passed into the hands of the Turks in 1517, 
and now is taken from them by the British in 
1917. Through the centuries it has been suc- 
cessively a Jewish, a pagan, a Christian and 
a Moslem city. 

The New Jerusalem. 


The Jews looked forward to the Messianic 
Age, when, after a terrible struggle with its 
enemies, Jerusalem was to be rebuilt and great- 
ly beautified. It was to “reach to the throne 
of God,” and extend from Joppa to Damascus. 

But in the New Testament, the holy city, the 
New Jerusalem, comes down out of heaven, 
and the tabernacle of God is with men. In 
other words, God will dwell, not in one Temple 
on a hill in Palestine, but among men wherever 
they are. Simply, according to John, the New 


Jerusalem is the Christian church. Bernard 
of Cluny, a medieval monk, wrote a Latin hymn 
identifying the New Jerusalem with heaven. 
Our hymn, “Jerusalem the Glorious,” and “Jeru- 
salem the Golden,” are translations of it. 

The cessation of war was an important part 
of the thought of the prophets concerning the 
Messianic Age. In Micah we read: 

“But in the latter days it shall come to pass, 
that the mountain of Jehovah’s house shall be 
established on the top of the mountains, and 
it shall be exalted above the hills; the peoples 
shall flow unto it. And many nations shall go 
and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of 
his ways, and we will walk in his paths. For 
out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of Jehovah from Jerusalem; and he will judge 
between many peoples, and will decide concern- 
ing strong nations afar off: and they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. But they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig-tree ;and none 
shall make them afraid: for the mouth of Je- 
hovah of hosts hath spoken it.” 

Here, Jehovah, not Israel, rules the world. 
The conquest is effected not by force but by the 
influence of Jehovah’s words and his law. And 
the result is peace. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP FOR SOLDIER BOYS 


There are over half a million of our boys in 
training camps, or in France. Some 373,000 
of them are Protestants, but only about half 
of them are members of a church. They have 
attended Sunday School and been in Bible 
classes, but have not definitely sought mem- 
bership in the church. As a result of the 
interviews with Y. M. C. A. laymen and sec- 
retaries, many of these have expressed a pref- 
erence for some denomination. 

Every church has its service flag with from 
1 to 100 or more stars in it. Many of these 
stars represent boys in the Sunday School 
who are not members of the church. 

The churches, most of them, are writing let- 
ters and sending gifts to these boys, and are 
showing more interest in them than when they 
were with us. The pastor, or preferably, a 
committee of the church officials should write 
to these young men, inviting them to became 
members of the church, enclosing an applica- 
tion card something like this: 


I wish to follow Christ, my Sa- 
viour, taking him as my example in 
serving God and my native land. 

I wish to become a member of 


aero iae olodac allebateles’s vals (aleve Church, 
and be received into its fellowship. 
INGEN Efe (o,0 cinve oreirizia, ale elias 

COM eR eote. BrAGUreSS 5 ore. (deers 


Some of the churches that would receive some 
splendid young fellows in this way would not 
be worthy of them. But the churches might 


catch some of the spirit of the sacrifice which 
these boys are making, and be greatly blessed. 

After interviewing scores of them in camp, 
where they are undergoing hardships without 
murmur, I would say that the average soldier 
was more Christlike than the average church 
member. And if I were going to hunt a church 
made up of new converts, I would as soon pick 
them from barracks as from an evangelistic 
campaign. Ninety per cent of the soldiers at 
Camp Sheridan attended religious services one 
Sunday. And a large percentage were in Bible 
classes. 

Each church has members in several differ- 
ent regiments. These cards could be sent to 
them and they could invite fellow soldiers to 
sign the confession and request for member- 
ship. 

peeeioaal at a camp talked with a Y. M.C. A. 
secretary for a half hour about his work, and 
then said, “But aren’t you going to do religious 
work among the boys?” “Why, yes,” eagerly as- 
sented the secretary. “Well, why didn’t you say 
so? That is what my men need.” 

Take these boys into your church member- 
ship—take them gladly. With a dozen or more 
soldiers on your church rolls it won’t be a 
Laodicean church. Some of these soldier 
church members may swear in the stress and 
strain of battle. Well! Peter swore and denied 
Jesus, and he sliced an ear off the servant of 
the high priest. Some of them may kill some 
fine Germans, hypnotized into hellions by the 
Hohenzollern Horror. Well, Paul had killed both 
men and women Christians, when Christians 
were much more scarce than they are today. 

Take these boys into your church. They are 
thinking more about their life, their actions, 
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and God and eternity than we are at home. 
They are denying themselves, and living soberly 
—and most of them are living clean lives, un- 
der going such temptations as we here at home 
are never subjected to. 

Jesus is interested in each of us, but I imag- 
ine he’s more concerned about those boys than 
he is about us self-satisfied church members. 

Take these boys into your church member- 
ship. It may be somewhat irregular, but if 
your church should have its reputation blem- 
ished by some of these soldier members, why 
just charge it up to me, and to their army 
officers, most of whom are very anxious to have 
every influence extended, religious, home and 
social, that they may keep these boys clean and 
pure. 

If the churches are as deeply interested in 
them as their officers are there will be no ques- 
tion as to there being several hundred thousand 
soldier boys added to church rolls between 
now and Easter Sunday. 


SERVICE FOR SOLDIERS. 


Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, recently held a “Recognition Service for 
the Soldiers” who are in the army from that 
church. They sang the “soldier hymns”—“The 
Son of God goes forth to war,” “Lest we forget,” 
etc.—the Scripture lessons were selected from 
Paul’s letters written while chained to a Ro- 
man soldier—Ephesians and 2 Timothy. They 
raised the “Service Flag” on the front of the 
organ, and unveiled the tablet containing the 
names of the forty soldiers from Grace Church, 
and the pastor, Dr. G. W. Bunton, gave an in- 
spiring and ringing patriotic address. But the 
distinguishing marks of that service grew from 
the fact that in Dayton is a large Soldiers’ 
Home, and that near the city is the “Wilbur 
Wright Aviation Camp.” In the audience were 
the “army blue” of the past, the “khaki” of 
the present day, and the darker olive of the 
Y. M. C. A. uniform. The writer of this para- 
graph sat beside a soldier of the Spanish- 
American war, who was a son of a veteran 
of the Civil War. 

Then they had the leader of the Military Band 
at the Soldiers’ Home, Director Culbertson, to 
add his cornet to the organ, and to give the 
“Dugle flourish” when the tablet was unveiled 
and the service flag raised. 

But the touching part of the service came 
when Dr. Bunton read the fortieth name, 
omitted before, of the one young man who had 
died on the Mexican border and gave a briet 
account of his home activities. And while the 
audience stood in solemn silence there came 
from the far corner of the church the soft and 
mournful bugle notes of “taps.” And the au- 
dience wiped their eyes, openly and unashamed. 

a eee 


In the Missionary Review of the World for 
December are suggested some of the ways in 
which churches encourage and co-operate with 
the soldiers: 

What Can a Chureh Do for Soldiers? 

1. Keep an honor roll of those in service— 
post conspiculously. Inspire all to loyalty. 
Encourage enlistment of volunteers. 

2. Appoint good correspondents to keep 
them in touch with the church at home. 


2 Send calendars, books, local papers and 
Christmas gifts to those in service. : 

4. Give the pastor leave of absence to visit 
the camps. 

5. Keep the Y. M. C. A. secretaries informed 
of the men from your church. 

6. Save on food, fuel and luxuries. 
war fund to help in this great conflict. 

7. Read from the pulpit the letters from 
those at the front. 

8. Hold prayer meetings for them and re- 
member special needs and individuals by name. 

9. Welcome all who serve the flag—espe- 
cially those who represent you. 

10. Remember that you are partners in a 
great cause and that your responsibility is as 
real as that of those at the front. You will 
then share in the victory. 


Raise a 


HOW TO HELP THE SOLDIER BOYS. 

On page 247 of the December issue of your 
publication you ask for reports of church work 
for the benefit of the soldiers. 

Camp Mills is located near our village and 
has had between 20,000 and 30,000 men in it 
from its beginning the last of August. Our 
church—Presbyterian—turned over its church 
house to the soldiers where they might have 
reading, writing, games, music, smoking as is 
done in the Y. M. C. A. tents in the camp. 

The men write from 400 to 800 letters each 
evening. One Sunday we had 1,300 soldiers who 
came in and out during the day. 

Sunday evenings after the service we serve 
the men with refreshments so that they may 
have a social hour before going to camp. We 
average about 500 each Sunday evening. Our 
morning and evening services are well attended. 
The evening hour is specially favorable, and 
often the church is crowded. I speak upon ap- 
propriate themes—such as “Fight the Good 
Fight of Faith,” “Called to the Colors,” “Fight- 
ing to Win,” ete., using the words of Paul to 
show his interest in the Christian religion and 
its value today. 

I visit the men in the camp as occasion re- 
quires and call upon the sick in the hospital. 
Then many of our people have entertained the 
soldiers in their homes. One of our families 
has kept up a custom of inviting two or three 
at a time two or three times a week. By this 
social and religious effort we are doing all we 
can to make the stay here pleasant for these 
soldiers. of Camp Mills.—Frank M. Kerr, pas- 
tor Presbyterian Church, Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


THE WAR PRAYER PLEDGE. 
Suggested by Mrs. Rolla N. Owsley, Windsor, 
Mo. Written by A. N. Lindsey, Clinton, Mo. 

Realizing that National Power and Strength 
to Conquer is not alone in Organization, Pub- 
licity, Gold, or Numbers, but mostly in the 
Stout Heart of Prayer, even by the Omnipotent 
Spirit of the Over Soul —the Living God:— 

We, who have signed this pledge, covenant 
together to enter the silent chamber once each 
twenty-four hours and pray our Heayeuly 
Father to succor the American troops and to 
give them good morale in battle; to feed and 
hold up our Allies; to direct the minds that 
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lead our Army and Navy; to confuse and to 
confound our enemies both in the preparation 
and operation of their plans before and after 
the battle in order that the Teutonic powers 
may be overthrown like Sennacherib’s host, to 
the end that our German brothers may speedily 
be brought into the light of the glorious Lib- 
erty of Democracy and that a lasting Peace 
may be realized by all Nations. 


We further promise not to forget for so much 
as one day to pray for the Souls of Friends and 
Foes alike who, dying, fight for Freedom— 
‘they know not what they do;” to pray for all 
Red Cross workers; for all Y. M. C. A. and 
Knights of Columbus helpers; for all who suffer 
in hospitals, and for the glorified ones—broken 
in heart and home, by the saddest news; to 
pray that the Church of Christ may fully em- 
brace the opportunity to Save, to Serve, to Sac- 
rifice, seeking to save its life by cheerfully 
losing it for Humanity’s Sake. 


I promise particularly to pray for the Dawn 
of the Day when Earth will know no King but 
Christ, and every Nation will be its brother’s 
keeper; to pray for our Leaders, that they may 
be true to Humanity’s highest ideals; and that 
our dear Boys shall return purer and stronger 
in Faith than when they marched so proudly 
away to make “The Supreme Gift,” for Our 
Dear Land, and the Honor of Our Flag. 

(Signed) 
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THE MINISTER’S MESSAGE. 


Donald Hankey makes much of what he calls 
“the sense of the dramatic” as one of the in- 
spirational factors in the building of morale. 
The average soldier comes to feel himself an 
embodiment of the Empire. The struggle with 
the Germans is something more than a terrible 
hand-to-hand conflict between two men or two 
armies. It is a battle between two ideas and 
the Tommy feels a certain impersonal element 
enter into his very personal combat. This is 
what Rupert Brooke meant in that wonderful 
sonnet, “The Soldier.” 

“Tf I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is forever England.” 


I do not know of any finer achievement of 
the individual spirit than to so lose itself in the 
universal. Is not this just what Paul had in 
mind when he said “For me to live is Christ” 
—and again “Christ liveth in me.” His sense 
of the dramatic identified his own trials, his 
own sacrifices, his own triumphs with the ex- 
periences of Jesus Christ. Wherever Paul 
stood out valiantly for the Faith, he felt the 
spell of Another Presence. Where he was, 
Christ was. 

In a deep sense that is the sort of thing 
needed in the life of the modern Church. Sup- 
pose for example that every church member 
came to feel that sense of oneness with Jesus, 
so that each reaction to life was dominated 
by that master idea, isn’t it possible that there 
would be a marvelous revival of spiritual re- 
ligion and a tremendous urge to the work of 
the Kingdom? 

And why not? If a soldier of England can 
feel that he is the Empire, that the forces 


making for a world-wide democracy are speak- 
ing, living, fighting through him, isn’t it quite 
possible for Christians to feel that Jesus 
Christ lives, thinks, speaks, acts through them? 
This is the New Incarnation for which the 
world waits.—M. H. Lichliter. 


IF LINCOLN SPOKE AT GETTYSBURG 
TODAY! 


Ernest Bourner Allen. 


“Sevenscore and one years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great world war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are met to face the crises of that war. 
We have come to dedicate the best of our sub- 
stance and to offer the lives of our sons in 
order that democracy may live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate 
—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow 
these gifts. The brave men, living and dead, 
in far-flung battle line or on the ocean wave, 
under foreign flags or ’neath the Stars and 
Stripes, who fight today for democracy and 
truth and freedom, have consecrated our gifts 
far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what 
men are fighting for and dying for today. 

“It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which free- 
men of all the ages have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from our honored dead and the heroic living we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they give the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that myriad lives shall 
not be sacrificed in vain; that this nation, and 
every nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.”’—Toledo Blade. 


THE NEW ENTRANCE TO JERUSALEM 
(Made on the Occasion of the Visit of the German 
Emperor) 
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Suggestive Themes and Texts for War Time Sermons 
Selected by Evan J. Lena 


National Repentence and the Promise of Di- 
vine Deliverance: “I will go and return to my 
place, till they acknowledge their offence, and 
seek my face.” Hos. 5:15. 

“Come, and let us return unto Jehovah... . 
his going forth is sure as the morning; and 
will come unto us as the rain, as the latter 
rain that watereth the earth.” Hos. 6:1, 3. 

Personal Penitence: ‘Have mercy upon me, 
C God, according to thy loving kindness: ac- 
cording to the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions.” Psa. 51:1. 

An Artesian Experience of Religion: “Dwell 
in the depths, O inhabitants of Dedan.” Jer. 
40:8. 

“The water that I shall give him shall be- 
come in him a well of water springing up unto 
eternal life.’ John 4:14. 

Why Nations Perish: “It is thy destruction, 
O Israel, that thou art against me.” Hos. 13:9. 

The Peril of Prosperity: “They were filled, 
and their heart was exalted; therefore have 
they forgotten me.” Hos. 13:6. 

Perplexity and Prayer: “Neither know we 
what to do; but our eyes are upon thee.” 2 
Chron, 20:12. 

Our Lord’s Doctrine of Church and State: 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are 
God’s.” Matt. 22:21. 

The Unification of the Nation: “One law 
shall be to him that is home-born, and unto the 
stranger that sojourneth among you.” Ex. 
12:49. 

The Unification of the Church: “That they 
may all be one; . . . that the world may believe 
that thou didst send me.” John 17:21. 

The Firing Line and the Base of Supplies: 
“As his share is that goeth down to the battle, 
so shall his share be that tarrieth by the bag- 
gage.” I Sam. 30:24. 

The Undismayed Christ: ‘He will not fail 
nor be discouraged.” Isa. 42:4. 

The Lord is King: Psalms 93-99. 

The Impossibility of Neutrality: “Is it noth- 
ing to you, all ye that pass by?” Lam. 1:12. 

The Neutrality of God:. “I will hide mine 
eyes from you; yea, when ye make many pray- 
ers, I will not hear; . . . cease to do evil; learn 
to do well; seek justice, relieve the oppressed.” 
Isa, 1:15-17. 

United Prayer and Victory: “So Joshua... 
fought with Amalek; and Moses, Aaron, and 
Hur went up to the top of the hill.” Ex. 17:10. 

The Patience of Unanswered Prayer: “Ye 
that are Jehovah’s remembrancers, take ye no 
rest, and give him no rest, till he establish, and 
till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 
Isa. 62:6, 7. 

Sacrificial Prayer: “And being in an agony 
he prayed more earnestly.” Luke. 22:44, 

True Greatness: “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation.” Prov. 14:34. 

A Place in the Sun: “I saw an angel (serv- 
ant of God) standing in the sun.’ Rev. 19:17. 

The Man for the Gap: “I sought for a man 
among them, that should build up the wall, and 
stand in the gap before me for the land, that I 
should not destroy it.” Ezek. 22:30. 


The Making of a Hero: “He was laid in 
chains of iron (‘His soul entered into the iron, 
margin), until the time that his word came to 
pass.” Psa. 105:18, 19. ; 

Pacifism Which is Not Peace: “There is no 
peace, said my God, to the wicked.” Isa. 57:21. 

Peace by Sacrifice: “Having made peace 
through the blood of his cross.” Col. 1:20. 

The Ministry of Comfort: “Comfort ye, com- 
fort ye my people, saith your God.” Isa. 40:1. 

The Way of the Broken-Hearted: ‘And they 
went and told Jesus.” ° Matt: 14:12. 

The Gospel of Good Cheer: “Be of good 
cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” Matt. 14:27. 

The Transfiguration of Trouble: “I... was 
in the isle that is called Patmos. . . I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.” Rev. 1:9, 10. 

The Last Enemy: “The last enemy that shall 
be abolished is death. . . . Death is swallowed 
up in victory.” I Cor. 15:26, 54. gan 

Temperance and Triumph: “Every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things.” I Cor. 9:25. (A. V.) 

“Whoredom and wine and new wine take 
away the understanding.” Hos. 4:11. 

The Lord’s Reproof of Waste: “Gather up 
the broken pieces which remain over, that noth- 
ing be lost.” John 6:12. 

The Munificent Sharing of Munificent Gifts: 
“Freely ye received, freely give.” Matt. 10:8. 

The Lord’s Approval of Simplicity: “But one 
dish is needful.” Luke 10:42. (Moffatt’s trans- 
lation.) ; 

The Wounds of War and the Red Cross: “He 
healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
their wounds.’ Psa. 147:3. 

Moral Enemies in the Rear: 
shall be they of his own household.” 
10:36. 

The World War and the World Mission of the 
Chureh: ‘All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations.” Matt. 
28:18, 19. 

The Hebrew Patriot: “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her skill.” 
Psa. 187:5. 

The Greatest Hero: 
Israel.” Judg. 5:7. 
“The bravest battle that ever was fought 

Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find it not; 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men.” 

“Men fight wars, but it is the mothers of a 
nation who raise the army.” 

The Patriotism of Jesus: ‘“O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets, and ston- 
eth them that are sent unto her! how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathered her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” Matt. 23:37. 

Love of Country and Labor for the Church: 
“He loveth our nation, and himself built us our 
synagogue.” Luke 7:5. 

Our Sure Expectation: “We have our hope 
set on the living God.” I Tim. 4:10. 

The Divine Order of Peace: “First 


(Continued on page 375) 


“A man’s foes 
Matt. 


“T arose a mother in 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
E. A. KING 


We will begin this New Year’s editorial by 
quoting from a letter written by eighteen-year- 
old Antoine Boison, at the front, in France, 


January 1, 1916. He writes: 

‘Today begins the new year. It will be the 
year of victory. What will it mean for me? 
The greatest year of my life, surely, if God 
grants that I survive. * * * J confess I said 
to myself this morning, ‘What will be left of 
me when still another year has taken the 
place of this one?’ But my conscience quickly 
replied, ‘Do your duty, your whole duty. That 
is the only thought worthy of a volunteer gsol- 
dier like yourself.’ ” 

What better can a volunteer soldier in the 
great Christian army say? This year we are 
going to see great strains and great drains 
made upon the churches of this country. One 
minister friend told us the other day that 
seventy men have left his church and congre- 
gation. Two of the boys are his own! All of 
these drafts upon the life of the churches are 
bound to make changes in methods of work and 
in many cases the minister is going to have a 
difficult time of it. The Expositor in its Meth- 
ods Department will do its best to help over the 
hard places. 

* * c3 

We wish every reader of this department 
would read “The Soul of a Bishop,’ by H. G. 
Wells (Macmillan Co.; New York). The story 
is an elaboration of Wells’ “God the In- 
visible King.” You may not agree with Mr. 
Wells’ conclusions except, of course, you will 
be glad to know that the novelist himself has 
found God as a living Companion and constant 
inspiration. 

The reason we waoat you to read the book is 
because it reveals a soul-stirring criticism of 
the organized, established church. It does not 
strike the American church so severely, but it 
is a powerful presentation and no minister who 
wishes to keep in touch with “the last word” 
en such matters can afford to go ancther month 
without reading it. The “Second Vision” of 
the Bishop is one of the most remarkable pre- 
sentations of the coming brotherhood of peo- 
ples and nations we have ever seen. 

We met an Italian minister the other day 
who is a constant reader of The Expositor. 
He says he has been reading many preachers’ 
magazines both in this country and in Europe 
and he likes The Expositor best of all, be- 
cause it help him in his practical work. He 
is a man of intellectual resources, speaks sev- 
eral languages and is doing a fine work in one 
of the largest cities in the country. Such 
words of encouragement are good to record at 
the beginning of a new year. 

It is a great pleasure to meet ministers every- 
where who are constant readers of this maga- 
zine. We desire to make 1918 the best yet 
experienced. Will you help by putting the 
editor of this department, Rev. H. A. King, 73 

South 15th Street, San Jose, California, on 


your mailing list? (Do it now.) Send us a 
bundle of your calendars. Tell us about your 
methods of raising money, about your social 
gatherings especially for the soldiers. Send 
us a list of your sermon topics. What are you 
doing for the soldier boys in the camps who 
have gone from your church? We want to 
know about all of these things so we can tell 
them to our readers and thus help on the cauge 
of the kingdom. Send everything for this de- 
partment to Rev. H. A. King, 73 South 15th 
Street, San Jose, California. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 

Every pastor will want to send out to his 
people a New Year’s Greeting. The Woolver- 
ton Co., Osage, lowa, have these already printed 
and you can get them in a hurry from them at 
very reasonable rates. 

* * * 

For a number of years Dr. Raymond C. 
Brooks, of Berkeley, California, has sent out 
to his peopie and to his many friends some of 
the finest New Year’s Greetings we have ever 
seen. Not every minister can compose such 
rare and rich expressions of deep fundamental 
truths, but Dr. Brooks has the gift and he uses 
it generously. 

We present here a recent spiritual composi- 
tion from his resourceful brain and heart. It 
fits our present need and we see no reason why 
you cannot reproduce it, if you want to, by giv- 
ing Dr. Brooks credit. 


Ghe Quest 


NGOS we stand before the mystery and the challenge of 
at the New Year, I greet you. Because me are 

Za happy and useful as our vision is clear and large, 
OOS and because we find strength and character in 
the everlasting hills, I bid you join in The Quest: 


To find the Path that leads to the place of vision—sometimes 
to the Heights above the fog, sometimes through doubt and 
difficulty and danger to the Open where even the blind are 
made to see, sometimes into the Hearts of men where God 


has his abiding place; 


To meet the Conditions of vision—a Mind unclouded by pre- 
judice or passion, open to the highest and thoughtful of the 
lowliest; a Heart free from envy and bitterness, led out into 
smpathy that grows deeper and becomes wiser as the need for 
it increases; a Will courageous and’ steadfast; 


To use the Power that comes through vision—the power of un- 
wearied Patience, of undiscouragable Goodwill, of unfailing Love; 
the power to keep Faith in man undimmed and Trust in God 
unclouded until all the deepest and most enduring forces of 
life are set free; 


To believe in the Results of vision—Men and Women of 
Christlike aye and character, who go in and out of store 


and street and home and church to build The Holy City, whose 
politics are clean, whose work is worthy, whose pleasures are 
pure, whose ideals are ennobling; so transforming the world into 
The Kingdom of God; 

To this end let us dare to follow Him whose life is the light 


of men, that our vision of Him may become a light upon out 
way and a burning hope within our souls. 


Raymond C. Brooks 


First Corigregational Church 
Berkeley 
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A NEW YEAR DOOR KNOB GREETING. 


There has come to us from some source, there 
is no city or town mentioned on the card, a 
little door-knob New Year’s Greeting. It is 
3% x 2 inches in size, printed in red and green. 
A hole in the top left hand corner carries a 
pink string. This card is hung on the door 
knob on New Year’s Eve or early in the 
morning. The message on the card is very 
interesting. 

“T am only a little door knob caller, but 
perhaps mine will be the first greeting to you 
this glad New Year morning. No one will 
enter your home who will be more sincere in 
wishing for you and yours a bright, happy and 
prosperous year than am I. I come to you from 
the Pastor of the Baptist Church, Rev. J. C. 
Garth, and my wish for you is also his. May 
God bless this home. May love find its fullest 
fruition here. May perfect health and happi- 
ness wait upon all. May days of shadow be 
few, but days of sunshine, which are God’s 
smiles, be many.” 

On the other side of the card is printed: 

“Have you read the message on the other 
side? If not, turn me over and read it first, 
for it is first. Now if you have no church 
home we shall hope to see you often at OUR 
CHURCH. A very cordial welcome will be 
given you. 

“It would really afford us great pleasure if 
you would let us be of service to you in sick- 
ness, or bereavement, or trouble of any kind. 
In such an hour you will find in us a sympa- 
thetic friend. Let us serve you. 

“The Baptist Church.” 


A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE FOR YOUR 
CALENDAR. 


Herbert A. Jump. 

Let us make this a truly New Year by filling 
it full of 

NEW FERVOR in helpful service. 

NEW POISE in the ceaseless problem of 
living. 

NEW TENDERNESS toward all our fellow 
humans. 

NEW INSIGHT into the fathomless depths 
of spirit. 

NEW AUSTERITY against all moral com- 
promise. 
- NEW CHERR in an environment of tribula- 
ion. 

NEW DEPENDENCE upon the Infinite, ex- 
pressing itself through PRAYER. 


MINISTERS’ PLANS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


A short time ago we came upon a collection 
of plans, or purposes, at least, of a number of 
‘eading ministers and it may be appropriate 
to mention a few of them here as helps to 
worth-while New Year’s resolutions: 

1. With my church I want to touch the lives 
of those now churchless. To this end we are 
giving up our evening service in the church and 
having it down town in a theater. I want the 
church to realize its obligation for those for 
whom Christ died. 

The specific truth which I shall preach is 
that, as Christ is the Highest, all life be- 
comes beautiful, harmonious and happy in 
ratio as he enters it; and that all life—so-called 


secular as well as sacred—must come under his 
control. The form of work I shall push will be 
Bible study. 

2. I intend to emphasize the moral and 
spiritual challenge of our times and the suffi- 
ciency of the teachings and life of Jesus to 
meet this challenge. 

8 I want to make my church, first of all and 
most of all, a real evangelizing force in the 
community, for I believe with Luther that the 
making of converts to Christ is the mark of a 
living, growing church. If we fail in winning 
converts to Christ, we fail where failure is most 
fatal. The “specific truth” to emphasize is the 
truth that Christ organized the church to carry 
on the work Christ came into the world to ac- 
complish. Saving souls will make a church 
popular, and it is the only kind of popularity a 
church should care for or pray for. That old 
phrase, “the cure of souls,” points the way 
of all true social reform. 

4. My hopes for my church are: (a) Make 
it a closely knit fellowship in the experience 
and service of the gospel; (b) Gladden and 
quicken it with new confidence in “our gospel”; 
dignify and enlarge it with visions of the 
world as its parish; (c) Reveal to many who 
keep aloof from all churches because of the 
sectarian spirit an honest effort to promote 
essential Christianity, and that only. 

5. My desire is to “Christianize the social 
order,” especially in amusements, charity and 
law enforcement. I am now pushing the junior 
congregation with promising results. I am 
using the stereopticon in the evening to inter- 
est the non-churchgoers in a clean and beau- 
tiful city. I have had three photographers 
taking views in the city and am using them in 
my Sunday evening sermons on social prob- 
lems. I am urging the city to buy a block for 
a rest park between the high school and 
library. Growth in Christian character is of 
supreme importance. Training for service is 
quite as important as conversion, for we grow 
by doing. 

6. I want my church to be incandescent with 
social sympathy and spiritual authority. I 
want to employ the idle; utilize the unrealized 
resources of the busy; challenge those who 
relish hardship and adventure and draw all 
into the holy communion of a great cause. I 
want to make my pastorate glow with yearn- 
ing earnestness, utter reality and contagious 
good cheer. I want to lead my people into that 
rich fulness of the filial life with God, which 
shall send them hurrying out on the warm 
trails of human brotherhood, even to the rim 
of the world. 

We are constantly asking our people to 
make resolutions, now let us make a few for 
ourselves! 


A BROTHER’S FELLOWSHIP GREETING. 
In these days when we shall need each other 
more than formerly on account of the war, the 
following simple but hearty message may prove 
suggestive and helpful to some of our readers 
who cannot afford a large and elaborate mes- 
sage. Mr. Coffin printed his picture on the 
folder, thus making it seem more personal: 
“Steadily the rising and falling tides of time 
mark off our days and roll them into years. 
Once again they sweep over the sands of life’s 
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lengthening coast and soon will move ws out- 
ward to sea upon another New Year’s voyage. 
Sometimes it will be a gentle rocking carry- 
ing you peacefully forward; at others you 
may be storm-lashed and threatened, but may 
you go unafraid in the Love which guides 
every voyager. 

“Whatever a brother’s fellowship, a friend's 
comradeship and a pastor’s love can do I shall 
try to do to make your voyage rich in blessing.” 


A GOOD YEAR TEX. 


A Presbyterian Church in Washington, D. C., 
sent out last year a “Year Text,” beautifully 
printed on a light shade of green with black 
and red ink. The text was: 

“Let this Mind be in You 
Which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
—Phil. 2:5. 

In the corner was the name of the church. A 

copy was sent to each member. 


A NEW YEAR BLOTTER. 


We have a blotter on our desk designed by 
some ingenious preacher. On the blotter are 
these words: “Will it be a New Year or the 
same Old Story of defeat and sorrow over 
again? Why not make a new start, even in 
fundamentals? The New Life needs a New 
Power and a New Purpose. The church offers 
to meet that need in her message and her 
Master. If you are spirit hungry, if you want 
to realize what life in its fullness may be, we 
invite you to church. In this New Year give 
the church a chance at your better self.” 


He Denied the Faith. 

A certain Irishman went to confession. 
“Father,” he confessed, “Oi have come with a 
sore sin on me conscience. Oi’ve denied the 
faith.” 

“Oh, no, my son, surely you have not done 
such a thing as that,’ responded the priest. 

“Yes, Oi did, Father,’ with a shake of the 
head. 

“Oh, I am sorry, sorry,” was the response. 
“You know men have died for their faith, yet 
you say you have denied it. How did it hap- 
pen?” 

“It began with me bein’ dhrunk, an’ they run 
mein. The nixt mornin’ whin Oi come befoor 
the magistrate, he says to me, says he, ‘What’s 
yer name?’ 

“Patrick McGinnis,’ says Oi. 

“Huh!’ says he, with a snort, ‘Ye’re the third 
Irish Catholic that’s been befoor me this morn- 
in’ fer dhrunkenness.’ 

<<Tis) notetrue; says (On 
Catholic,’ says Oi. ‘Oi’m a Presbyterian.’ 
denied the faith.” 


HAVE AN AUTOMOBILE SUNDAY. 

Rev. W. H. Pullen, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Moira, New York, ‘pulled 
off” a wonderfully fine program called “Auto- 
mobile Sunday.” He got out an attractive 
letter illustrated at the top with an automo- 
bile. The letter is so good we reproduce it 
here: 

Dear Friend:—Do you own an automobile? 
If so, will you, without fail, drive it to the 
Moira Methodist Episcopal Church next Sun- 


‘Oi’m no Roman 
Oi 


day morning, Oct. 21, for the service at 11 
o’clock. 

“No matter whether you live within a few 
steps of the church or miles from it, come in 
your car just the same. We want to see how 
many cars and people we can round up for 
this service. 

“Tf you haven’t enough people in your own 
family to fill your car invite some of your 
friends, who haven’t a car, to come with you. 
Perhaps some elderly people live near you who 
could not attend unless invited to ride with 
you, or someone else. It would be a gocd 
scheme to invite them, don’t you think so?” 

Mr. Pullen writes to the editor about the 
day as follows: 

‘The affair was a great sucess. The morning 
was sunshiny and comfortably warm. Twenty- 
seven cars were parked in the church yard. 
There were a large number of carriages in 
addition. About 400 people were in attendance.” 


AUTOMOBILE DAY AT HOBART, OKLA. 

The pastor of the Baptist Church at Hobart 
writes us an enthusiastic letter about two spe- 
cial “days” observed by his church. One was 
“Sunday School Automobile Day.” A unique 
program was issued which carried the follow- 
ing poem by the pastor: 


Honk! Honk! Honk! Get in the car 
With smiling faces, willing hearts, 

And join us in glad array 

To celebrate our Automobile Day! 
Bring father, mother, baby, friend, 

And by your presence gladness lend; 
Come join the rippling song and rhyme, 
And make for all a joyous time. 

For on next Sunday, bright and fair, 
The automobiles’ honk will fill the air! 
Honk! Honk! Honk! Make the welkin ring, 
Motoring away on business for the King. 
We'll look for you whate’er the weather, 
On Automobile Day we meet together. 


The bright author of the folder printed the 
following rules: 

1. Stay at home Saturday night and get 
acquainted with your family. Retire a little 
earlier than usual. 

2. Get up early and help do the necessary 
work of the home. An honest division of labor 
helps oil the wheels of the household. 

3. If you have a neighbor who doesn’t go to 
Sunday School, invite him to go with you. If 
he faints away at your invitation, telephone to 
the head usher of the First Baptist Church and 
he will send an automobile for him. 

4. Bring a generous thank offering. 

On the back page he printed “Morbus Sab- 
baticus,” a copy of which may be found in this 
magazine for December, 1916, page 242. Mr. 
Adkins writes, “The day was crowned with 
victory. Forty-two autos were out at the Sun- 
day School service! The day was the best 
day the church ever had.” 


THE MODERN CHURCH PROGRAM. 

We have just been going over Albert McGar- 
rah’s little book, “A Modern Church Program,” 
and wish to commend it. It is right along the 
line of work this department is promoting and 
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any minister who will study McGarrah’s book 
will be able to plan a church program or out- 
line of work. That will bring splendid results. 
The book is published by Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, paper covers. 

While speaking of this book we wish to men- 
tion another by the same author entitled, “Mod- 
ern Church Finance.” It is a volume of 328 
pages, also published by Revell ($1.25). Mr. 
McGarrabh is lecturer on Church Efficiency in 
McCormick Theological Seminary. He has had 
ten years’ experience, has visited 2,000 
churches, and has conducted a great many 
efficiency conferences. You will find these 
books of real value. 


REACHING CITY YOUNG PEOPLE AT A 
COUNTRY SOCIAL. 

We had a unique social the other night that 
did a lot of good among our young people. One 
of the young ladies invited forty young folks 
to go out to her father’s ranch house, about 
twelve miles in the country. They all went in 
automobiles and had supper at about 7:30. 

A committee was appointed to secure a serv- 
ice flag and letters were started to our young 
soldiers. Each person present who knew them 
wrote a paragraph. 

There were games and speeches. The presi- 
dent aroused the young people to a greater 
loyalty to the church and its work. The pastor 
led in devotional service. He urged more em- 
phasis on the religious side of life. 

At the conclusion all joined in singing ‘‘Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds Our Hearts in Christian 
Love.” 


SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR THE SCREEN. 

It is not easy to obtain suitable scripture 
readings for Sunday evening picture service. 
We have, however, found a source of supply in 
the Riley Optical Co., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
We have just received from them readings as 
follows: Psalm 1, “The Two Great Command- 
ments,” John 1:1-18, Psa. 46, Psa. 23. People 
like to read such lessons from the lantern 
slides. 


SOMETHING NEW. A RAIN CHECK. 

One of the best devices we have yet seen to 
encourage attendance at Sunday Schools on 
rainy days is a “Rain Check” issued by the 
First Baptist Church at Westfield, Penn. We 
reproduce it here: 
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AN ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR. 

We have before us a copy of a large calendar, 
11 x 14 inches in size, printed in red and black, 
giving all the announcements, engagements and 
regular meetings for the month printed in the 


squares where the dates appear. The card is 
issued monthly and is designed to be hung up 


in the home. 


SERMON TOPICS. ; 
Rey. R. H. Clark, LaCrosse, Wis. 
Americanism: What is it? 
The Mexican Muddle. 
The Question of Preparedness. 


War: Is it Ever Right? 
Non-Resistance: Is it Safe? 
Universal Peace: When? 


Industrialism and the Church. 
Socialism: Is it Workable? 


SERVICE FOR THE INSTALLATION OF 
CHURCH OFFICIALS. 


The Christy Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church of St. Louis has a splendid custom of 
consecrating its newly appointed and elected 
officials. We are very glad to pass on this 
idea and hope it will be followed by many other 
churches. After the morning sermon the new 
officials assemble at the front of the church 
and the following responsive service is used: 

Pastor—‘What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits toward me?” 

People—“I will take the cup of salvation and 
call upon the name of the Lord. I will pay my 
vows unto the Lord now in the presence of all 
his people.” 

Pastor—“‘What 
Christ?” 

People—“The visible church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men in which the pure 
Word of God is preached and the sacraments 
duly administered according to Christ’s ordi- 
nance.” 

Pastor—‘What does our Book of Church 
Discipline say about the character of stew- 
ards?” 

People—“Let our stewards be men of solid 
piety, who both know and love the Methodist 
doctrine and discipline, and of good natural and 
acquired ability to transact the temporal busi- 
ness of the church.” 

Pastor—‘What are some of the duties of the 
stewards?” 

People—“It shall be the duties of the stew- 
ards to make liberal provision for support of 
Pastor and Presiding Elder; to seek the sick 
and poor in order to comfort them; to inform 
the Pastor of any sick or offending persons; 
to attend all the official and quarterly meet- 
ings; to provide elements for the Lord’s Sup- 
per; to write circular letters to the members 
to be more liberal, and to render a writen re- 
port to the Quarterly Conference of their 
stewardship.” . 

. Pastor—‘What are some of the duties of the 
trustees?” 

People—“To hold in trust all the church and 
parsonage property; to transact all legal busi- 
ness of the church, and to render a written 
report of their labors to the Quarterly Con- 
ference.” 

Pastor—‘What are the duties of the Sunday 
School superintendent?” 

People—‘To be present at every session of 
the Bible school; to see that his school is or- 
ganized according to the standard of efficiency; 
to preside at worker’s council, and after due 
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consultation with the Pastor, to appoint the 
teachers and officers annually.” 

, Pastor—“Do you trust that it is your Chris- 
tian duty to assume these responsibilities as an 
officer in the church of God?” 

Church Officers—“We trust so.” 

_Pastor—‘Will you to the best of your ability 
discharge your duties in providing for the tem- 
poral affairs of the church of Christ?” 

Church Officers—‘“We will, God being our 
helper.” 

Pastor—‘I now appeal to the members of this 
congregation to be loyal to these servants of 
the church whom we install as officers. Will 
you give these brethren your hearty co-opera- 
tion in the spiritual and financial affairs of the 
church?” 

Congregation—“We will endeavor to do so 
by the help of God.” 

Covenant Prayer — “Almighty God, our 
Heavenly Father, we beseech thee to hear the 
covenant we have this day made, to support 
thy holy church and these officers. Give us thy 
grace to keep and perform the vow we have 
made. Send down thy blessings upon these 
brethren; may they faithfully serve thee in 
these offices with consistent living and loving 
deeds ; let this church be a home for our souls 
while here on earth, and may we dwell together 
in peace and prosperity until we shall be 
translated to the church triumphant. We ask 
this in the name of Him who loved us and gave 
himself for us. Amen.” 


THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND. 


The editor of this department has repeat- 

edly called the attention of ministers to the 
great need of dealing helpfully and construct- 
ively with the ever-present sex problem. Now 
that the training camps all over the country 
are filling up with men from every quarter this 
problem is becoming acute. 
’ The Y. M. C. A. is undertaking to meet the 
issue by making a proper use of the soldier’s 
leisure time. We have been visiting some of 
the camps on the Pacific Coast and find a 
wonderfully fine lot of men. The Y. M. C. A. is 
doing a great piece of work. The secretaries 
are the picked men of the country and it is 
worth all it costs to keep these men in the 
camps as the friends of the soldiers. 

When we turn to this sex question we are 
helped by what Donald Hankey says in “The 
Student in Arms” (Second Series, E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York, $1:50). He says, “Unless a 
soldier is wholly devoted to the cause, or 
powerfully affected by religion, or by hero- 
worship, or by pure love, he is immoral.” In 
a fine passage, on page 55, he concludes thus: 
“The moral of this is, double your subscrip- 
tions to the Y. M. C. A., church huts, soldiers’ 
clubs, or whatever organization you fancy; 
you will be helping to combat vice in the only 
sensible way.” 

Dr. M. J. Exner, of the National War Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., is undertaking to carry 
on educational sex lectures among the men in 
the camps. It is worth much to have his little 
book, “The Rational Sex Life for Men” ‘“Asso- 
ciated Press, New York, 50 cents) and his 
pamphlet, “Friend or Enemy?” in wide circu- 
lation. These will do a world of good. 

In connection with this announcement we 


wish to call the reader’s attention to a new 
army and navy edition of “Clean and Strong,” 
by King and Meyers, published by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Mt. Vernon and 
Hancock streets, Boston, Mass. It is printed 
in a pocket edition at 50 cents. The publishers 
believe that young people’s societies in 
churches all over the country will secure copies 
of this book and send them to soldiers in camp 
and at the front. The book makes a strong 
Christian appeal and therein is a part of its 
strength. 

The editor himself is lecturing occasionally 
to the men in service on this subject and if he 
should come near the city of any of our Ex- 
positor readers he would be very glad to meet 
them. His general subject is “The Truth About 
Sex.” The two main lectures are, “What Sex 
is For” and “The Secret of Self Mastery.” 

This is a tremendous problem we are up 
against and we must meet it like men and pro- 
tect our boys from disease and dishonor. Do 
all you can for the Army Y. M. C. A. It is the 
church of Christ at work for men in a nationai 
crisis. 


THE “TWO-FACED” MAN. 

One of the most popular illustrations we have 
ever used in the Expositor is the so-called 
“two-faced” man seen in the September, 1917, 
magazine, page 995. A number of inquiries 
have been made about it. If you want copies 
of this cut send 85 cents to F. M. Barton Co., 
Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, and you can 
have one for your own use. 


A CORRECTION AND A GOOD METHOD. 


In this department for October we printed a 
list of sermon topics sent to us by Rev. Wil- 
liam Worthington, of Deer Park, Washington. 
These topics seemed to us to be very much 
worth while. A reader wrote the editor calling 
attention to the fact that these topics were 
taken from a small handbook written by Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch. In reply to our inquiry, 
Mr. Worthington has written us the following 
interesting letter with a fine method on church 
advertising. We are glad to reproduce them 
both here. 

The Letter—‘“Yes, I am guilty. That list of 
twelve subjects on the social aspects of Chris- 
tianity was taken from Rauschenbusch’s ‘So- 
cial Principles of Jesus.’ I supposed I had told 
you what I was doing. I had a class which 
was studying this outline and as a part of the 
program I was preaching every Sunday eve- 
ning a sermon on the advance lesson. _it 
worked well. I had no intention of deceiving 
anyone about the sources of my material. Will 
you kindly make the proper correction in the 
next issue if you deem it necessary. 

“T had forgotten that you were editing the 
‘methods’ department in the Expositor and had 
not the slightest notion when I sent you those 
subjects that they would appear in print. Tam 
sending you some more “dope.’ On an ad- 
vertising scheme which I am trying just now. 
We had a great anniversary celebration last 
week which warmed the church up a lot 

A Method. 

The illustration (outline picture of the Open 
Door Congregational Church of Deer Park) 
represents an ordinary lantern slide. The 
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slide is made by painting over the glass plate 
with a preparation of calsomine, glue and lamp 
black. This, when dried, makes a surface 
which is easily scratched with any hard point. 
I use the end of a three-cornered file ground to 
a sharp point. The printing is done free-hand 
on this surface. The drawing of the church 
is made with a form made out of thin celluloid 
on which the main lines are-cut. The remain- 
ing lines are then run in with the file point and 
a ruler and connected up. 

The drawing of the church is especially 
effective for the reason that all the lines show 
white on the screen and give the appearance 
of a building lit up on the inside. 

The celluloid form is made by tracing the 
lines of an ordinary newspaper cut or photo 
through carbon paper or, if the celluloid is 
transparent, through the celluloid itself. 
Enough lines are then cut out to give the main 
outline of the building. With this little de- 
vice any one with a little skill can write his 
own “ad” in a minute after he has decided what 
he wants to say. 


LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION. 

Arcadia, Wisconsin, is a strong Roman Cath- 
olic community, but Rev. R. H. Clarke gave the 
following course of lectures in his church, in- 
viting both Catholics and Protestants to attend. 
His church was packed and each lecture was 
over one hour long. The topics were as fol- 
lows: 

The Men and the Causes of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

What the Reformation Accomplished. 

John Wycliffe: The Morning Star of the 
Reformation. 

John Huss and the Hussite Wars. 

Martin Luther: A Brand from the Burning. 

Zwingli: The Light Bearer of Switzerland. 


KEEP YOUR POSTER AT WORK. 

Rev. Herbert H. Clarke, of LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, writes: 

‘I usually have a large poster, 36 x 27, outside 
the church, with just the Sunday evening topic 
on it in large letters. People cannot help but 
see it and read it. Too many items on a 
poster or bulletin boards spoil its usefulness 
as an advertising agency.” 

We are glad to print this word from Mr. 
Clarke because what he says is literally true. 
Not long ago the editor of this department 
spoke at a church convention on the subject 
of advertising and emphasized the need of 
having bulletin boards and the value of keeping 
them alive. A number of delegates and miu- 
isters said at this meeting that they not only 
did not have bulletin boards on their churches 
but admitted they had not considered it at all 
necessary. The very church we were meeting 
in had nothing on it to indicate what it was. 
The writer had difficulty in finding the building. 

In the November Expositor, page 147, is an 
interesting article on “Make Your Bulletin 
Board Preach.” On Page 187 of that same 
issue is a whole page of modern bulletin 
boards. Returning to Mr. Clarke’s remarks, let 
us re-emphasize the importance of a poster 
with few words. If a topic is well chosen it 
can be hit off in an attractive and compelling 
manner that clinches. 


A NEW SET OF BIBLE PICTURES. 
In October there appeared an advertisement 
of one hundred pictures of Bible incidents at 
$1.50 per set. We sent to Henry C. Fox, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn., for the set 
and the pictures have come. ’ 
They are certainly different from anything 
we have ever seen before in a collection. They 
are splendidly printed in black and white and 
represent many artists. They are copies of 
pictures by Tissot, Crane, Uhde, Swan, Alma- 
Tadema, Abbey, De Vriendt, and others. Not 
all the pictures are of equal merit and we 
would have omitted some from the list, but in 
the main they are good, and lovers of interest- 
ing pictures will find them exceedingly valu- 
able in teaching and reading the Bible. 


A MINE OF WEALTH FOR SERMONS. 

On account of the war and because people 
are being made more serious and because there 
is no hope of help outside of Christ and real 
Christianity, we wish to commend specifically 
Henry Sloane Coffin’s “Some Christian Con- 
victions” (Yale University Press). He presents 
the following topics, which might easily serve 
as sermon themes for the times: 1. Religion. 
2. The Bible. 3. Jesus Christ. 4. God. 5. 
The Cross. 6. The New Life, Individual and 
Social. 7. The Church. 8. The Christian Life 
Everlasting. 

These are not new themes, but they are 
treated in a fresh, vigorous way, a sort of re- 
statement in terms of present-day thinking. 
The author is minister in the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 

We are going to suggest that with this study 
may go E. A. Cook’s “Christian Faith for Men 
of Today” (University of Chicago Press, $1.25), 
“The Religious Education of an American Citi- 
zen,’ by Francis Greenwood Peabody (Mac- 
millan Co:, New York, $1.25). “The Human 
Element in the Making of a Christian,” by 
Bertha Conde (Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York). “Christian Life a Normal 
Experience,” by W. D. Weatherford (Associated 
Press, New York, 60 cents). “A Social Theory 
of Religious Education,” by Geo. Albert Coe 
(Scribner’s, New York, $1.50). 

We heard the other day of a bright business 
man, a man who is working day and night tc 
prepare for courses of lectures to business 
men on psychological and business methods, 
who has quit going to church with his former 
regularity because “the ministers do not say 
anything!” How true a criticism this is we do 
not know, but we heard a thoughtful layman 
the other day say that a certain minister he 
has heard a number of times recently “gives 
him something to think about and to carry 
away for the week.” This is what we need and 
the editor is endeavoring here to point out 
some fresh treatments of truth calculated to 
keep the minister alive and keen. 


A NEW CLUB FOR GIRLS. 

The editor of this department has been asked 
over and over again to suggest some suitable 
club for young women, the “Camp-Fire Girls” 
being suited to girls. 

Recently we came across a most interesting 
account of a new club for girls written by 
Rev. W. O. Rogers, of Indianapolis. The 
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teacher of the young women’s class, Miss Alma 
Sickler, with some of her friends, devised the 
“Puritan Girls.” 

“Instead of going back to King Arthur, or the 
Indians, this movement draws its inspration 
and atmosphere from the Puritan movement 
represented by the Pilgrim Fathers and their 
heroic daughters. : 

“Service, Courage and Faith were chosen as 
the foundation principles, while the activities 
are along the lines of home work, hand work, 
health culture, nature study, scholarship, social 
service and patriotism. 

“Every member takes the name of some 
woman from among the Pilgrims, learns all 
she can about her namesake and tries to emu- 
late her virtues. The leader is called Marvy 
Chilton ,after the first girl to land from the 
Mayflower. 

“Hach girl makes her own costume, every 
article of which has its own meaning, and 
before each piece can be made certain pre- 
paratory work must be done. A girl is allowed 
to make her dress when she has committed to 
memory the simple and beautiful initiation 
ceremony. She next reads Longfellow’s Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, and makes the kerchief. 
Before the apron is donned the One Hundredth 
Psalm must be learned, the Psalm that Pris- 
cilla, “the Puritan Maiden,” was singing at the 
spinning wheel when John Alden came a-woao- 
ing. The costume is completed by the cap, 
made after learning to give a brief account of 
the lives and activities of five Puritan men or 
women. 

“In these studies the field is by no means 
limited te the Pilgrim Fathers, though natur- 
ally the greatest interest centers around them. 


Leadership is Divided Among Four Girls. 


“The various departments of work are per- 
fectly adaptable and previde for all the activi- 
ties girls may need in home, school, church 
and out of doors. Under social service comes 
everything that is done for others through the 
church life, while the whole movement awak- 
ens intelligent pride in our denomination. A 
pearl bead is the recognition given for any 
meritorious act. These when strung and worn 
are much prized and prove a valuable incentive. 
One mother declares that for the first time her 
daughter is helping with the beds and dishes 
willingly. 

No national organization or charter is 
planned, but details of the work may be se- 
cured by sending ten cents to Miss Alma Sick- 
ler, 220 East Eleventh St., Indianapolis, Ind.” 


MORE SERMONS ON THE PSALMS. 


We wish once more to commend the use of 
the Psalms as subjects for sermon exposition. 
They are deep and interesting and full of 
spiritual nutrition. Here are a few more topics 
of Psalm sermons: 

“What God Requires.” Psalm 50. 

‘Heart Tonic.” Psalm 27. 

“Thanksgiving Thought for Days of Dark- 
ness.” Psalms 42, 43. 

Dr. James Hastings, in “Great Texts,” de- 
votes nearly three volumes to the Psalms. 
Every page is rich and rewarding. We select 
a few of the most interesting themes: 


“Rest After Toil.” Psalm 4:8. 

“The Greatness of Man.” Psalm 8. 
“The Ministry of Surprise.” Psaim 21:3. 
“The Home of the Soul.” Psalm 90. 
“God’s Inner Circle.” Psalm 91. 

“The Burden Bearing God.” Psalm 68. 
“The Opening of God’s Word,” Psalm 119. 
“The Encompassing God.” Psalm 139. 


HOW WE TEACH MISSIONS IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
For a number of months we have been having 
remarkable success with our plan of mission- 


ary instruction in the Sunday School. It is 
worth passing on. 
The general theme is “Africa.” We use the 


material furnished by the denominational com- 
mittee. One person supervises all the pro- 
grams, but there is a Missionary Committee. 

The work is divided among the classes in the 
school and the teacher’s co-operation is se- 
cured. Each class that takes part is provided 
with ample material, and the leader encourages 
the making of posters and pictures which are 
hung in the main room during the opening 
session of the school. 

As the teachers are public school teachers, 
they are trained to “get up programs” and they 
use their ingenuity. The pupils have heen de- 
lighted to take part and in doing so have 
learned a lot about missions. The leader has 
offered two prizes for essays on any phase of 
African life that deals with the mission work. 
These prizes will be missionary books. 

Besides this regular weekly instruction at 
opening sesions, groups of young people give 
little plays, using the Missionary Educational 
Movement material. The young people enjoy 
the practice and rehearsal and have already 
learned much about missions and the church 
through this means. 

Besides all of this the offerings for missions 
have increased. The first Sunday in each 
month is set aside for mission offerings and 
they are always larger than the regular offer- 
ings. 

One of our young people’s societies has dc- 
cided to use the small size “Duplex Envelopes” 
for its current expenses and benevolences. The 
influence of such missionary education can be 
felt throughout the entire church. The last 
year has been the best in the history of the 
church as far as missionary giving is con- 
cerned. 

At Christmas the pupils and teachers of the 
school decided to forego their candy treat and 
send the money to the Armenians instead. We 
recommend this missionary training for all 
churches and schools. 


TO HELP THOSE IN SORROW. 

Every minister feels the need of something 
to give to those who have suffered from the 
loss of dear friends. After the funeral the 
minister feels that he would like to place a 
little book or something of the kind in the 
hands of the bereaved. 

Among the various things we have used we 
desire to say that Salem D. Towne’s liitle book 
meets the need perfectly. It is called “I Am 
Not Alone a Message of Good Cheer.” It is 
a message of comfort to the lonely, growing 
out of Mr. Towne’s own experience and besides 
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all he is a minister of the Gospel himself. The 
book is beautifully printed in black and red ink. 
on white paper with white cord and tassel and 
is provided with an envelope for handling. 
You should send twenty-five cents to him at 203 
Sudbury Building, Boston, Mass., for a sample 
copy. 

Another very attractive litle brochure is by 
Frank M. Sheldon. It is published by the Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, twenty-five cents. It is 
printed on white paper with lavender borders 
and covers, beautifully designed. It aiso has 
an envelope to match. 


DEDICATION OF A “SERVICE FLAG.” 


The flag, made of satin, with fourteen stars 
in the center representing the young men who 
have left for training camps, was hung on the 
organ pipes where everybody could see it. 

Just before the morning prayer the minister 
explained the meaning and significance of the 
flag, and then read the following famous hymn 
by John Oxenham: 3 


For the Men At the Front. 


“Lord God of Hosts, whose mighty hand 
Dominion holds on sea and land, 
In peace and war thy will we see 
Shaping the larger liberty. 
Nations may rise and nations fall, 
Thy changeless purpose rules them all. 


“When Death flies swift on wave or field, 
Be Thou a sure defence and shield! 
Console and succor those who fall, 
And help and hearten each and all! 

O, hear a people’s prayers for those 
Who fearless face their country’s foes! 


“For those who weak and broken lie, 

In weariness and agony— 

Great Healer, to their beds of pain 

Come, touch, and made them whole again! 
O, hear a people’s prayers, and bless 
Thy servants in their hour of stress! 


“For those to whom the call shall come 
We pray Thy tender welcome home. 
The toil, the bitterness, all past, 
We trust them to Thy love at last. 
O, hear a people’s prayers for all 
Who, nobly striving, nobly fall! 


“To every stricken heart and home, 
O, come! In tenderest pity, come! 
To anxious souls who wait in fear, 
Be Thou most wonderfully near! 
And hear a people’s prayers, for faith 
To quicken life and conquer death! 


“For those who minister and heal, 
And spend themselves, their skill, their zeal— 
Renew their hearts with Christ-like faith, 
And guard them from disease and death. 
And in Thine own good time, Lord, send 
Thy Peace on earth till time shall end!” 


After this the minister led the congregation 
in prayer, remembering especially the boys rep- 
resented by the stars and their parents and 
homes. In many churches the choir follows the 
prayer with a patriotic selection or the con- 
gregation sings “America.” 


HAVE A DAY OF FELLOWSHIP IN PRAYER. 
At the First Presbyterian Church of San 
Jose, California, a number of ministers com- 
bined their efforts in a day of prayer and min- 
istry of the Word. It was in charge of the 
pastor, Rev. H. M. Campbell, D. D. A very in- 
teresting program was arranged and is so sug- 
gestive that we reproduce it here for the 
brethren in other places: 
General Subject: “The New Testament Prayer 
Fellowship.” 


9:30 Season of Prayer. 
10:00 The One Prayer Life. 
John 14:12::Col. 3:3; Heb. 7:25. 
11:00 The “One Spirit” of Prayer. 
Rom. 8:26, 27; Zech. 10:12. 
1:00 With Thanksgiving. 
Phil. 4:6, 7. 
2:00 How Shall We Pray for Our Nation? 
1 Tim. 2:1-4. 
3:00 The New Testament Prayer Fellowship. 
Evening Session. 
7:30 The Praying Needed Now. 
Notes: This will be a Day of Prayer for the 


President and the country, for the pouring out 
of divine grace upon our army and navy, for 


_ the mercy of God upon all nations and for a 


righteous peace. 
All Christians are invited to the services. 


MAKE UP LECTURES OF YOUR OWN. 


Some men succeed where others fail because 
they use original ideas and do not always fol- 
low the lead of others. This is particularly 
true in the matter of stereopticon lecture work. 
The preacher is too apt to rent a set of slides 
and read a typewritten lecture prepared by 
some one else. The writer has done the thing 
himself, but it is his usual custom to re-write 
the lecture for his own use. That is not always 
possible in a rush case, however, and there is 
no sin in doing it. Any lecture is more valuable 
if it have the personal touch. 

A noted slide artist and a renter of lectures 
told us the other day that the success of an il- 
lustrated lecture depends upon this personal 
ees After ten years of experience we believe 
it: 

A minister should have a camera and take 
pictures of all sorts of things connected with 
his church, or vacation, or anything. He can 
have slides made at a very small figure. Then 
he can attract people to the church by advertis- 
ing pictures in which the local people have an 
interest. He can arrange hymns and put in a 
few religious pictures and make the evening, if 
it be Sunday evening, religious and uplifting. 
We have tried the plan many times and it 
works. 

A minister who wishes to go farther in this 
.matter may have the services of an expert, and 
a great repository to draw from. The Under- 
wood & Underwood Co., of New York, has pho- 
tographs of everything. We had a letter the 
other day from Rev. J. O. Knott, of Washington, 
D. C. In the létter he said, “The field of the 
Underwoods is unlimited. They have every- 
thing. I have full charge and can do much 
as I please. * * * I can get photographs, prints, 
maps, slides, about everything that belongs to 
this business for our men. If a man wants to 
have a subject illustrated and does not happen 
to have the pictures I can get them. If he 
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wants certain facts I can write them for him. 
I hope to serve the ministry here by making 
this office a clearing house of information and 
a center of all lantern slide work.” 

This is exactly the kind of ministry we have 
been waiting for. Recently we became inter- 
ested in building a lecture on the ruined ca- 
thedrals of the war zone. The Underwoods 
sent us a package of pictures to select from. 
They will do the same for you. In writing for 
this special service address Dr. J. O. Knott, 
1343 F. Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS FOR IMMORTAL 
SOULS. 


A Series of Sermons by Henry W. Tiffany. 
“Are There Degrees of Punishment in Hell?” 
“Are There Degrees of Joy in Heaven?” 

“Ts Sin Ever Excused by God?” 
“Is Eternal Life a Present Possession of All 

Believers?” 


A SPLENDID CHURCH WELFARE DAY. 

Every church ought to have a day for the 
study of its work and problems. We hear of 
many such conferences and feel that it means 
better times for the churches. The following 
program was carried out recently at Hobart, 
Okla. We are very glad to publish it for the 
sake of others. The pastor wrote the follow- 
ing homily on “Unity” for the second page of 
the printed program: 

The grandest dinner ever given was held in 
the house of Simon the leper when Martha 
served. 

Lazarus sat at the meat, and Mary broke the 
box of ointment. 

These good people united to honor the Master. 

Simon had the house; Martha, the born 
housekeeper, prepared the meal; Lazarus, who 
could furnish nothing else was a good listener; 
and Mary furnished the perfume. Each con- 
tributed what he could furnish most naturally, 
easily and best. No one of them could have 
done it alone. All together they accomplished 
something entirely unique. 

Let every church member ask himself this 
question: 

“Am I an asset or a liability?” 

On the back of the program were some ideals 
and purposes for the church. The program it- 
self was held on Sunday and consumed the 
whole day. It is as follows: 
9:45—Sunday School. 

Special program of music. 
Cornet Solo. 


11:00 Sermon, “Launch Out.” 
12:30 Dinner, served in church dining-room. 
2:15 Music. 
2:30 Things in General. 
2:45 The Lord’s Treasury. 
3:00 Woman’s Debt to Christ. 
3:15 Woman’s Organized Work. 
3:30 The Model Layman. 
3:45 Importance of Teacher Training. 
4:00 Song and Drill. By Camp Fire Girls. 


SOME PAMPHLETS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, publishes a lot of 
pamphlets on church work and missions. They 
cost very little but are worth a great deal. 


“Christian Stewardship and Church Effi- 
ciency,” by Rev. C. BE. Guthrie, D. D., costs 5 
cents. 

“How Much Owest Thou?” 
and is a telling poem. 

“Future Activities” is a report of committee 
of the National Missionary Congress on Decen- 
nial Report. 

At the Laymen’s convention we picked up an 
illustrated pamphlet entitled “The Presbyterian 
Church at Work.” Send to Box 636, Auburn, 
New York, for a copy. It is probably free. 

If you are trying to work up your missionary 
gifts this year send for several hundred fold- 
ers, “How Much Shall I Give This Year to Mis- 
sions?” One cent each, sevelty-five cents a 
hundred. 


costs one cent 


“YOU WERE MISSED” CARD. 


The following valuable card comes to us from 
“somewhere in America,” and we copy its mes- 
sage. It is sent out to people who were actually 
missed from church. Around the four sides of 
the card are the following quotations: 

“How amiable are Thy tabernacles, O Lord.” 
“The Lord is in his holy temple.” “I was glad 
when they said, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” “I love thy church, O God.” 

The message of the card itself is admirable 
and is as follows: 

You Were Missed. 

This little card is to remind you that we 
missed the help and inspiration of your pres- 
ence at the church services last Sabbath. I 
trust you will not be hindered next Sabbath. 
Nothing brings so much of blessing and happi- 
ness to the heart and life as being a true Chris- 
tian and loyal to the church and institution 
which your Master loved and for which he died. 

The Thursday evening prayer service of the 
church is the family gathering of the church. 
Attend as often as you can. Your presence 
would be much encouragement to the pastor, 
whose only desire is your present and eternal 
happiness and the upbuilding of Christ’s king- 
dom. 

Most Sincerely, Your Pastor, 
(Signed) W. J. Dempster. 


A PROGRAM OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
FOR BAPTIST CHURCHES. 


Here is a standard of missionary educational 
method. It should frequently be put to the 
test by such questions as these: Are your peo- 
ple realizing increasingly that the genuinely 
Christian spirit is essentially missionary and 
that these are times of unprecedented world 
challenge and opportunity? Is an enlarging 
knowledge of facts producing enlarged giving 
of prayer and money and life? Is the young life 
of the church responding to the call of the 
Christ and the times for missionary service in 
America and the non-Christian world? 

The best methods are futile unless results 
are seen in life. 

The Ten Points. 

A church missionary committee. 

The presentation of missions from the pulpit. 

A mission study class or classes. 

Missionary programs. 

The circulation of missionary literature—in- 
cluding a club for “Missions.” 
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A woman’s missionary organization. 

Missionary education in the Sunday School. 

The promotion of Prayer for Missions. 

Enlistment for missionary service in local 
work and as a life work. 

An annual every member canvass for weekly 
offerings. 

Try it in your church. 

This ten-point standard has been approved 
by the General Committee of the Department 
of Missionary Education, and by it is recom- 
mended for adoption by every Baptist church in 
the Northern Baptist Convention. The Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education will place on a 
preferred list every church reporting its ac- 
ceptance of this plan or every pastor accepting 
it for his church and will make accessible to 
them every facility of the department to help 
carry it out. 


CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


New Year’s Resolutions, Psa. 27. 

A new start. Three thoughts about God. 

Light. How to see. 

Salvation. How to be safe. 

Strength. How to be strong. 

How to see. The year a path; 365 steps. 
Light within (John 1:9). Light without (Psa. 
119:105). 

How to be safe. 
(Bsa dS 107.) 

How to be strong. “A safe stronghold our 
God is still.” Luther’s Hymn. 

Love for God’s House— 

When? Constantly (v. 4). 

Why? To see God’s beauty or pleasantness. 
To ask questions (Psa. 73:17). 

Habit of Prayer— 

For all things (vs. 5, 6). 

Mercy (v. 7). 

A vision of God’s face (v. 8). 

Prayer for God’s presence (vs. 9, 10). 

Prayer for guidance (v. 11). 

Prayer for deliverance (v. 12). 

At all times. Stated times. Uprising and ly- 
ing down. 


Danger to life and limb. 


VITAL MESSAGES FOR THE PREACHER. 


There never was such a demand upon the 
minister as now. Not only must he preach the 
Gospel of Reconciliation just as he has always 
done, but he must know and be able to talk 
about a good many other things. In order to 
grip and hold men’s minds and hearts these 
days he must find time to read books and mag- 
azines about the war and related themes. 

It is not a question of whether he wants to 
or not, he simply must. The soldiers are writ- 
ing poetry, and philosophy in the trenches. 
The people are eager to read about it all. The 
contribution to religion and life is very wonder- 
ful. The following volumes are good to read 
just now: 

“Why Men Fight” (5th edition), by Bertrand 
Russell, Century Co., New York. The purpose 
of the book is to set forth a method of abolish- 
ing the international duel. 

“A Student in Arms” (2nd Series), by Don- 
ald Hankey, H. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
$1.50. “Christine,” by Alice Cholmondeley (Let- 
ters from Germany), Macmillan Co., New York, 
$1.25. One will find stimulation in “Some 


Christian Convictions,” by Henry S. Coffin, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., $1.00. 
“All’s Well,” by John Oxenham (Poems), Geo. | 
H. Doran Co., New York, $1.00. “Life of Clara 
Barton” (The Red Cross), by P. H. Epler, Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.75. 


PREACH CILDREN’S SERMONS. 


If you want suggestive material and forty- 
four delightful, pointed, inspiring story-ser- 
mons, get this book, “Finding Out God’s Se- 
crets.” Worth many times its cost. More than 
a thousand sold within a year. Not a dis- 
appointed buyer. Send 50c to Rey. Coan. 
McKay, First Congregational Church, Brock- 
ton, Mass. Book sent by return mail.—Adv. 


|GET SMITH TO CHURCH: 


The leaflet “Getting up Steam” is‘‘a stirring 
appeal to men who stay away from church;”’ 
“timely and strong, sane and winsome.” 
Copies for distribution one cent each in lots 
of 25 or more, 500, 34c each. 


L. L. BINGHAM ESTHERVILLE, IA. 


PRINTING 


FOR CHURCHES. 


AVE money for yourself and your church 

by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 

We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday sou- 
venirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday 
cards, class pins, novelty invitation folders, 
and lots more that you will be glad to know 
about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The Woolverton Printing & Publishing Co. 
OSAGE, IOWA 


is 


IncrEASE YouR 


ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 


ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 


Why Women Live Longer Than Men. (230) 
i Corse: 1 Cor. 6219; Jude. 238. 

That God exacts a penalty from those who 
defile the body and rewards those who main- 
tain its purity is well illustrated by the statis- 
tics lately submitted by Dr. Albert H. Burr, at 
a session of the Chicago Medical Society. It 
was shown that twice as many women as men 
live to be a hundred, due to her abstinence from 
tobacco and “booze.” Authorities were quoted 
to show that the use of tobacco was responsible 
for hardening of the arteries and heart derange- 
ment. There has been an increase of 400 per 
cent in diseases of this nature during the past 
10 years, most of them among men. 


Hell Instead of Home. 
Prove 25224252119 “Prove L726 

Some years ago I was passing up Fifth Ave- 
nue, with a friend in New York. As we walked 
toward Central Park, we passed the palaces of 
certain wealthy men. When we reached the 
entrance to the park I asked: 

“Ts that the home of so-and-so?” 

Ves.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

“Oh, no; I know whose home that is. I am 
acquainted with friends who visit there reg- 
ularly.” 

“But you are mistaken nevertheless.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“TI do not know about that family; but if 
what the papers say be true, that is the hell of 
so-and-so; it is not his home.” 

Four walls and furniture may make a hell; 
but it takes something more than that to make 
a home. 


(231) 


Pretending To Be a Doctor. 
Reve 3c lseseL7 Isa. 5534; 1 Cor. 9216. 

Last month Judge Rooney, of Chicago, fined 
a man $100 and costs and sentenced him in the 
jail for 90 days for impersonating a doctor and 
practicing medicine without a license. 

I wonder how many professing Christians, 
ministers and laymen, would be “hit” by a law 
fining those who pretended to be Christians and 
are not. “I know thy works, that thou hast a 
name that thou livest, and art dead,’ was 
Christ’s condemnation to the Church at Sardis. 
Are we leading or misleading people by our 
pretensions? Unless we repent we shall surely 
by judged and penalized for our hypocrisy. 
May we be worthy of our profession! 


(232) 


Why the Dance is Dangerous (233) 
Rachelle S. Yarros said to the central states 
conference of the American Social Hygienic As- 
sociation, in the Congress hotel: 
“Oh, the young man! I have taught him and 


I teach him now in the University of IJllinois, L. 


and he writes me letters, and he says, oh, why, 
when he dances, does the girl come so close to 
him and look into his eyes and giggle and gig- 
gle some more, and look into his eyes! 

“It is a question of delicate psychology, but 
I may say with certitude that one of the most 
bulgingly dangerous things to society and to 
the young man and to the young woman is the 
young woman’s ignorance of the subtle power 
whereby she sways the inner fibers of the long- 
ing lad. 

“The young woman must realize that she 
is more mature than is the youth of her age, 
and that she must help him at a time in his life 
when his emotions are very strong and his 
common sense is usually playing hooky. 

“There is a manner and way whereby a girl 
may fascinate a man and make him admire and 
love her. And there is a manner and a way 
whereby a girl may set him trembling physic- 
ally. 

“In the latter event the young man’s rela- 
tions with her remain perfectly proper, because 
society will tolerate nothing else; but when he 
leaves her, forthwith he is off to girls not of 


his own class. And the young woman? O, 
she sleeps the sleep of the proud!” 
Winning Back the Eagle. (235) 


ieJonm: U9 b 24 esas acide 


Twenty-eight years ago the admirers of John 
L. Sullivan’s fistie prewess presented him with 
a costly specimen of the goldsmith’s and jew- 
eler’s skill as an emblem of his supremacy over 
all other pugilists. But Sullivan had been 
fighting an opponent not of the flesh, though 
many truly believe it is of the devil. 

Though his “strength was as of the strength 
of ten,” Sullivan couldn’t beat John Barleycorn 
until he changed whoily his plan of battle. No 
man can. For years John the man fought John 
the spirit in the old way, and weakened in every 
round, until at last he was beaten by opponents 
of flesh also. And in the succession of defeats 
that followed even the cherished emblem of 
gold and jewels went in pledge and John L. 
Sullivan was like a French regiment of the 
days of Napoleon’s glory which had lost its 
“eagle.” 

Then John the man changed his plan of bat- 
tle with John the spirit. It took years of hard 
work to win back the fortune so lavishly squan- 
dered. But because man if he will may over- 
come an evil spirit John the man had the satis- 
faction the other day of buying back in Chicago 
that belt of gold and diamonds and was like a 
French regiment of the days of Napoleon’s 
glory which had won back its “eagle” from the 
foe. 

There is little reason to fear now that John 
Sullivan’s victory over John Barleycorn will 
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not be maintained as long as life endures. And 
what an encouragement his victory must be to 
other fighters against that foe! They can win, 
no matter how hopeless seems the struggle, 
if they will change the plan of battle as did 
John L. Sullivan. The grace of God which 
some are old-fashioned enough to believe, must 
help in such struggles can be won if sought 
in resolute faith, and with that aid the victory 
is assured.—Chicago Tribune. 


Keeping the Faith. (238 

A California Unitarian church paper con- 
tained the following paragraph: 

“Our church will ‘keep the faith’ as long as 
we can keep the Rev. Paul Jordan Smith as our 
minister, Harvey Loy as our organist, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Chamberlain, Mrs. Axton Jones and 
Mr. Dudley as our inspiring quartet to lead us 
heavenward Sunday after Sunday. 

“Hvery Friday afternoon at ten minutes after 
five o’clock our church is filled by quiet devo- 
tional listeners to the ever-glorious organ re- 
citals rendered by our gifted organist.” 

Laodicean Church papers please copy. 


Looking For Results. (237) 

Luke 23:42, 43; Psa. 107:6; John 4:50, 51. 
A brilliant young Christian Chinaman from 
Canton, who is at present in the Shanghai 


Young Men’s Christian Association studying 
and preparing himself for the physical director- 
ship, said to the general secretary of the Can- 
ton Association, who was visiting in Shanghai, 
“When are the fellows (the other secretaries of 
the Canton Association) praying for me?” Most 
of the men were praying for him daily, but on 
Saturday mornings he was especially remem- 
bered in the daily prayer meeting. When asked 
why he wanted to know, he replied, “IT want to 
know so that I can see what difference it makes 
in my heart at that time.” 

Do our prayers make any difference? If they 
are real prayers they will. 

Risking Life For a Bird. (288) 
Jer. 17:11; John 10:11; Jas. 5:5. 

There was a gasp of horror from the rush- 
hour crowd in a western city when an Italian 
carrying a tin dinner pail dodged through a 
string of automobiles and leaped after an ob- 
ject right in front of a street car. When a 
traffic policeman dragged him out the smiling 
Italian opened his hand and showed him a bird 
that had fluttered down and which he had res- 
cued uninjured. There were many who called 
the fellow a fool for risking his life for such an 
insignificant object, but there were a multitude 
of these critics who were risking the welfare 
of their scul and the influence of a life for ob- 
jects as insignificant. 


Preacher’s Scrap Book 


Ministering. 
Matt. 20:26. 


In a certain city an officer of the law found 
a United States flag flying over a garbage cart. 
He tore it off and reported the driver for dese- 
crating the flag. We are sure that no reason- 
able and patriotic judge would consider such 
an act an offense or that the driver was dis- 
loyal. Why should not the driver of a garbage 
cart have just as loyal a heart beating under 
his soiled coat as can be found anywhere else? 
Why should his occupation be considered dis- 
graceful? What would be the condition of our 
cities if it were not for the garbage man? 
Every man who does faithfully his work in any 
legitimate business is a good citizen, and should 
be as highly commended for his loyalty as any 
one else. Our Saviour’s character never 
shone more clearly than when he washed the 
feet of the disciples, and when he said: “I 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter.” Any man who serves his fellowman is to 
that extent following the example of the Mas- 
ter.—The Presbyterian. 


(239) 


“For Their Sakes.” 
John 17:19. 
Dr. Charles Wesley Burns, minister of Hen- 
nepin Avenue Church, Minneapolis, in the name 
of the church, recently presented each man 
who enlisted from the church a pig-skin bound 
New Testament, with a book-plate, carrying 
this motto: “Et pro cis ego sanctifico meip- 
sum. John 17:19. Faithfully yours, Charles 
Wesley Burns, Hennepin Avenue Church, Min- 
neapolis.” 
A letter accompanying the Bible explains the 
story of this motto; 
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A British officer—a great scar on his face, re- 
ceived at the Battle of Loos—appearing before 
the graduating class of Lafayette University— 
which has sent a great number to France, said, 
“T am not much of a preacher nor evangelist, 
but I want to say to you boys going to the front 
that the greatest perils are not the perils of 
wounds and death, but the perils of the soul.” 
He continued, “I presented a ring to a French 
officer, by whose side I have fought, asking him 
to choose a motto for the ring. He has just 
sent it to me.” The grizzled old soldier took 
from his pocket a slip of paper, from which 
he read this motto: “ ‘For their sakes I sanctify 
myself.’ This is the spirit of the great war, 
which I give to you boys as a motto, as you go 
to the training camps and the _ trenches.”’— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Songs in The Night. 
Job, Soc1050 6 

A young Princeton man, John G. Rothermel, 
of Reading, Pa., writing back from France, tells 
what kept steady himself and his chum—John 
Woodbridge, of Shanghai, China—when they 
were driving their ambulance through an in- 
ferno of shell fire where there seemed no hope 
of coming out alive. They kept singing over 
to themselves a strain of an anthem which they 
had heard the chapel choir sing at Princeton: 
“The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom 
shall I be afraid?” How much they needed 
strength and fearlessness just then can be 
judged by the fact that the French government 
decorated both boys with the ‘cross of war” 
for making the trip they took. And it seems as 
if the anthem ought to have the “cross of war” 
too. It is a noble, heroic “song in the night” in- 
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deed, and it makes one writhe to hear certain 
choirs sing it gently and gingerly. Evidently 
in Princeton it is sung with the spirit that stirs 
a great courage, and it is splendid to think how 
it must have been sung into the souls of these 
young fellows when danger and daring were 
still far from them. Choir singers ought to 
take the whole story as a certificate of the min- 
istry that is open to them when they put their 
own sculs into music. It shows too how pos- 
sible it is to store up spiritual resources in the 
soul of man against the time of unknown trials 
ahead.—The Continent. 


No Musie in Heathenism. (242) 


Heathenism has no hymn books. Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, 
and paganism do not break forth into songs of 
joy. How could this be expected of religions 
whose gods inspire only fear and dread? 
Charles BE. Scott, of China, describes the Bud- 
dhist chants as “weird,” with “a vein of sadness 
in them as of joy unattained, of hope unrealiz- 
able,” and goes on to say, ‘they give many 
people a sense of unutterable homesickness.’— 
The Sunday School Times. 


A Word in Season. 
Proy. 15:23. 


A young soldier had written a letter at the 
Y. M. C. A. “hut,” and came up to buy a stamp. 
A sudden inspiration came to the secretary as 
he said, “I am sure that Canadian girl of yours 
is one of the finest any young chap ever had; 
you ought to be a mighty fine fellow to be 
worthy of her.” The young soldier looked down 
and started for the door to post his letter, when, 
to the amazement of the Y. M. C. A. man, he 
tore up his letter. Next morning the soldier 
came up and explained, “I want to thank you,” 
he said, “for what you said to me yesterday. I 
have a splendid girl and she thinks I am all 
right; but that letter was for an appointment 
that would have brought me into sin and shame. 
If it hadn’t been for your kind words in the 
nick of time, I tremble to think what the result 
would have been.” 

Why can’t we all preach in this way? May 
God give us the word in season!—The Bible 
Today. 


(243) 


Healing Disease. (244) 


Psa. 108231. c: 


The remarkable immunity of Christians in 
times of epidemics as compared with other na- 
tions is noticed in all mission stations. So 
much so that a Turkish official once remarked. 
“How is it, O ye Christians; has God spread 
his tent over you that you are spared?” No, it 
is not supernatural protection. It is the un- 
common sense of the Book which teaches that 
cleanliness, physical, mental and spiritual, is 
the nearest kin to holiness. 

The people of the Orient have worn the dark 
glasses of superstition and ignorance for cen- 
turies. It is for natives who see the sunlight 
of a Christian country to tear away the dark 
glasses and give a vision of cleanliness and 
healing, and of the one loving God.—World 
Outlook. 


The Christian Alphabet. (245) 


Did you ever learn the Christian alphabet? 
Adopted. Born again. Chosen. Dead to the 
world. Hlected. Forgiven. Glorified. Holy. 
Immortal. Justified. Kind. Loving. Merci- 
ful. New creatures. Obedient. Patient. Quick- 
ened. Redeemed. Saved. Transformed. Un- 
spotted. Vigilant. Workmen. Yielding to God. 
Zealous.—Presbyterian Journal. 


Church Membership. (246) 
Acts 2:41, 42. 

“Have you any letters of introduction?” 
“Yes,” said the young man, and he pulled some 
of them out. “Well,” said the old sea captain, 
“have you a church certificate?’ “Oh, yes,” 
replied the young man. “I did not suppose you 
desired to see it.” “Yes,” said the sea captain, 
“T want to see that. As soon as you reach the 
city, present that to some Christian church. I 
am an old sailor, and I have been up and down 
the world; it is my rule, as soon as I get into 
port, to fasten my ship fore and aft to the 
wharf, although it may cost a little wharfage, 
rather than have my ship out in the stream, 
floating hither and thither with the tide.’—~ 
S. S. Chronicle. 

Chureh Attendance. (247) 
Heb. 10:20. 

In a Scottish manufacturing town a weaver 
who toiled at her loom from morning till night 
was laid up with a severe cold one rigorous 
winter. On her recovery the kindly old doctor 
said to her: “Now, you will not be very strong 
for a while, so take all the rest you can. I 
advise you to stay in bed on cold Sundays, as 
you have to work all the week.” “Oh, but 
doctor, I wouldn’t get to the church then,” she 
answered in a tone of concern. “Never mind 
that, the church will get on quite well without 
you and what you do for it,” replied the doctor. 
‘That may be so,” said the godly woman, “but 
you see, I’d not get on without the church and 
what it does for me!’”—S. S. Chronicle. 


Soiled—Reduced. (248) 
Rom. 6:21. 

Two young ministers were walking along a 
street in London in which there were displayed 
for sale many old or second-hand clothes. Sud- 
denly they saw a suit hung at the side of a win- 
dow on which was a tag with these words, 
“Slightly soiled, greattly reduced in price.” 
“What a splendid text for a sermon to young 
men,” exclaimed one of the ministers. “We 
young people get soiled so slightly, just seeing 
a vulgar show in a theater, just reading a 
coarse book, just allowing ourselves a little in- 
dulgence in dishonest or lustful thoughts, just 
slightly soiled, and lo, when the time comes 
for our manhood to be appraised, we are 
‘ereatly reduced in price.’ Our charm, our 
strength, is gone.’—Rev. J. Edwards Park, 
Ph.D. 

A Road to Gladness. (249) 
Luke 6:38. 

With much work and sacrifice, a little church 
had been built in a mission field, but when a 
bell was needed one woman, whose aid had 
been sought in vain, declared her belief that 
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bells were a nuisance. Finally she was per- 
suaded to contribute a sovereign, and when the 
bell had been purchased and swung she was 
greatly pleased. ‘“That’s the sweetest toned 
bell I ever heard!” she said. The wise pastor 
smiled. He knew the music she heard in it 
was that of her own gift, and that if she had 
selfishly withheld it she would have found the 
tones of the bell discordant. When we put our- 
selves into the work we awake to the sweet- 
ness and harmony of it all.—sS. S. Chronicle. 


Unconscious Instruments. 
Isa. 45:4, 5. 


Everyone knows the beautiful head that suc- 
ceeds the gaudy yellow flower of the common 
dandelion. It is composed of the delicate 
feather winged seeds which the wind carries 
from place to place, so as to spread the plant 
as widely as possible in situations suitable 
for its growth. To country children it often 
serves as a rustic clock. They blow away 
the little featherly seeds in order to find out 
the time of day from the number of those that 
remain behind on the cushioned summit of the 
stem. All the little folks think of is their own 
amusement, and yet in this trivial pastime they 
are fulfilling one of the most important pur- 
poses of nature, viz., the dispersion of the seed 
and the clothing of the earth with life and 
beauty. Are there not children of a larger 
growth who fulfil the great purpose of God 

‘while carrying out their own designs? Cyrus 
was an unconscious instrument in the hands of 
God in fulfilling his will.—S. S. Chronicle. 


(250) 


QUOTABLE POETRY. 
My Father’s World. 
This is my Father’s world. 
forget 
That tho’ the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the ruler yet. 


(2538) 
O let me ne’er 


This is my Father’s world. The battle is not 
done. 
Jesus who died shall be satisfied. 
And earth and heaven be one. 


This my Father’s world. Should my heart be 
ever sad? 
The Lord is King, let the heavens ring, 
God reigns—let the earth be glad. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Safety at Sea. (254) 

Saviour, o’er life’s troubled deep, guide my 
helpless bark; 

Though the billows round me sweep, though 
the night be dark, 

Thou canst still the widest sea, and thy sleep- 
less eye 

Can discern the course for me, and where dan- 
gers lie. 


May I hear thy voice of cheer when the tem- 
pests rave; 

May I see thy form appear, walking on the 
wave; 

May I feel that I’m secure, wheresoe’er I roam, 

Hopeful always joyful, sure that I shall reach 
my home. 

—From the Flyleaf of Admiral Philip’s Bible. 


’ 


A Boon, My Lord! (255) 


Of all the golden gifts that there may be, ‘ 
I would be bold, my Lord, to ask for this, 
Be it in all my glory and my bliss, 

To make my little world think well of thee. 


Be this the aim of every work and word; 
The source and limit of my liberty: 
Life’s blessedness and blest prosperity: 
To make the world think well of thee, my Lord. 


I cannot pay thee for thy love to me: 
But since I am so greatly in thy debt 
I fain would give thee all that I can get; 
And live to make the world think well of thee. 
—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Your Own Church. (256) 
If you want to work in the kind of a church 
Like the kind of a church you like, 
You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 
And start on a long, long hike. 


You'll only find what you left behind, 
For there’s nothing that’s really new; 
It’s a knock at yourself when you knock your 
church; 
It isn’t your church, it’s you. 


Real churches aren’t made by men afraid 
Lest somebody else goes ahead; 

When everyone works and nobody shirks, 
You can raise a church from the dead. 


And if while you make your personal stake, 
Your neighbor can make one, too, 

Your church will be what you want to see— 
It isn’t your church, it’s you. 


Christian Virtues In School. 


Begin in school days to cultivate the Chris- 
tion virtues—meekness, quietness, self-control, 
co-operation with others, helpfulness. Youth is 
often hot-headed, and evils grow in the torrid 
zone of a quick temper. Look out for fretful- 
ness, for nagging, for the habit of criticising 
others for giving way to anger, for selfishness 
of any kind. Battles may be fought out along 
these lines that will make you a strong per- 
sonality in later years—for Christ.—Rev. R. P. 
Anderson. 


The Sunday School Specialty Company are 
the originators and distributors of a very prac- 
tical plan for stimulating interest in Sunday 
School attendance. It is called The Lincoln 
Highway Sunday School Auto Race. 

At a nominal cost you can enthuse your 
school for a year. Each class selects an auto 
by lot and then begins an exciting race from 
San Francisco to New York over the Lincoln 
Highway on an 18 foot muslin track. The class 
first reaching each of the towns along the 
way is entertained at a social, while the one first 
arriving at New York is awarded a banquet. 
The speed is regulated by new scholars, col- 
lection, regularity, ete. 

The method is a success as tested in a very 
large number of schools. 

The company is located at 630 Black Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California, 
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Topics Illustrated—The Challenge of Difficulties 


Evan J. Lena 


“So fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” 
I Cor. 9:26. 

“Who art thou, O great mountain? 
Thou shalt become a plain.” Zech. 4:7. 


The Charm of the Impossible. (257) 

God knows the kind of world it is best for us 
to live in, and so has placed us in one with 
necessity for struggle, and therefore with ap- 
portunity to grow. It is doubtful if any of us 
can estimate the value of the losses that have 
brought us prosperity, the obstacles that have 
set us on, the hindrances that have helped us, 
or the defeats that have brought us victory. 

Besides, let us not forget both the duty and 
the delight of doing the impossible. The charm 
of the impossible! Accept the challenge of the 
impossible. 

Wellington is reported to have once said to 
an officer who was pointing out that one of the 
general’s orders could not be carried out be- 
cause it was impossible: “See, it is down in 
the order book.” And when God’s will is plain, 
then let us place its doing above everything 
else in life, and above life itself. He will take 
care of the impossibilities. He will help us to 
learn that there are no promises in the Bible 
more dependable than the manly, ringing de- 
fiance of Zachariah: “Who art thou, O great 
mountain? . thou shalt become a plain.” 
“°-Tis in battling toward the summit 

Life achieves its best endeavor. 

Is there hardship ?—overcome it! 

Drop the plummet, lift the lever; 
Chain the sea and sun and planet; 

Conquer nature, sullen, sodden; 
Mine the gold and carve the granite; 

Pierce with paths the wilds untrodden. 

For the glory’s in the gaining, and the guer- 
don’s in the strife. 
And the joy of doing something is the robe and 
crown of life!” 
—G. B. F. H. 


Do It Anyway. (258) 
The Independent relates regarding Kitchener, 
that once during the South African campaign 
a subordinate officer reported to him a failure 
to obey orders, and proceeded to give the rea- 
sons for his failure. “K. of K.” heard him 
through and said: “Your reasons for not doing 
it are the best I ever heard. Now go and do it.” 
—Sunday School Times. 


“Keep On Keepin’ On.” (259) 
Dr. Lyman Abbott quotes some lines appro- 
priate to the man who believes that God rules 
the universe, and that because God his Father 
rules, heaven and earth are on his side. 
“Tf the day looks kinder gloomy 
And your chances kinder slim, 
If the situation’s puzzlin’ 
And the prospect’s awful grim, 
And perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jest bristle up and grit your teeth, 
And keep on keepin’ on.” 


What Adversity Is For. (260) 

A small girl who had been promised the 
privilege of climbing to a neighboring hilltop 
where her brother delighted to go, drew back 
in dismay when she came in sight of the steep 
and rough ascent. ‘Why, there isn’t any smooth 


path up. It’s all bumpy and stony!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘How would we ever get up if it 
wasn’t?” demanded the more experienced 
brother. “The stones and hummocks are what 


we climb on.” 


Overcoming Impossibilities. (261) 

Not long ago there appeared an article in one 
of our religious weeklies in which a Canadian 
writer objected to a story that had been in the 
same paper a few weeks before. The Canadian 
wrote the editor as follows: 

“In a story for children in your issue of 
April 7, the writer is, I think, incorrect when 
he tells of a woodchuck climbing a tree. The 
woodchuck cannot climb. He may run up a 
semi-prostrate trunk, but no farther than an 
active dog would do. A young woodchuck, 
especially if he is surprised by a dog, displays 
usually a quite reckless bravery, standing on 
his haunches, and biting savagely at his pur- 
suer. As he grows older, he learns better what 
to do, and scurries for his burrow, but if his 
retreat is cut off, he bravely faces his foe.” 

But the editor had his answer, and addressed 
his correspondent in this interesting fashion: 
“But this woodchuck had to climb that tree. 
The dog was too big to fight. The burrow was 
too far away to reach. The tree was the only 
safe place. The mere fact that no other wood- 
chuck had ever climbed a tree was a minor 
matter. So was the fact that a woodchuck is 
not built to climb a tree. Environment and 
heredity and ‘trend’ were all lost sight of, as 
they ought to be in such a case, and the tree 
was climbed. It doesn’t pay to think so much 
about what we can do as about what we must 
do. The world needs more folks of the wood- 
chuck-tree-climbing variety, both in Canada 
and in the United States.”’—G. B. F. H. 


Bless Your Bruises. (262) 
Some time ago in New York City, a policeman 
saw an old woman stand bewildered in the 
middle of one of its busiest streets, with a heavy 
bputcher’s dray, drawn by two magnificent 
horses, rushing down on her. Instantly the 
officer leaped into their path and threw the 
old woman roughly out of the way, while the 
horses trampled him into unconsciousness. 
Should she blame or bless his roughness? Have 
you ever blamed God for his cruelty to old 
Israel? It has always taken heroic treatment 
to arouse and save men and nations. 


Up Against the Wind. (264) 

No man has ever worked his way in a dead 

calm. ‘Adversity,’ says some one, “is the 

prosperity of the great.” Kites rise against, 

not with, the wind. Not ease, but effort; not 
facility, but difficulty it is that makes men. 

How do difficulties have this effect? Well, 
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for one thing, by becoming a spur to ambition 
and arousing our latent energy. “When God 
wants to educate a man,” it has been said, ‘he 
does not send him to school to the Graces, but 
to the Necessities.”’ Thousands of men of great 
native ability have been lost to the world, and 
to usefulness, too, because they have not had 
to wrestle with obstacles, or struggle with dif- 
ficulties sufficient to stimulate into activity 
their dormant powers. “It is defeat,” said 
Henry Ward Beecher, “that turns bone into 
flint and gristle into muscle, and makes men 
invincible.” 

Men who have stood bravely under great mis- 
fortunes are often unable to bear prosperity. 
_ Their good fortune takes the spring out of 
their energy, just as the torrid zone enervates 
races accustomed to the cold. Some people 
never seem to come to themselves until they 
are baffled, and rebuffed, and thwarted, and de- 
feated. and crushed, in the opinion of those 
about them. Trials unlock their virtues. De- 
feat proves the threshold of their victory. 

It is the difficulties in life that caJl out the 
great qualities in men and women; so if you 
find yourself fighting “not as one that beateth 
the air,” but with real, downright hardships of 
opposition, then thank God and take courage, 
and resolve that the battle shall. bring out the 
very best there is on you.—H. 


If You Would Get There. (265) 


A gentleman who was organizing a company 
of young people to do evangelistic work in the 
slums positively refused to accept some per- 
sons. When questioned as to such action, he 
said: “Those whom I have declined to take 
have no confidence in the undertaking. They 
say the odds are against us. We can’t take 
the fearful with us when on such serious busi- 
ness. Fear derived from the lack of confi- 
dence in an undertaking is always weakening. 
The advance guard must be confident of suc- 
cess. Goals are reached by those who believe 
in reaching them.” 


The Value of a Hard Time. (266) 


“Per aspera ad astra,” is the old Latin motto. 
Through rough, hard experiences many men 
and women have reached heights of achieve- 
ment, success and usefulness unattainable 
otherwise. Therefore, young friends, do not 
skip the hard problems in mathematics, the 
dry passages in any of your school and college 
books. Tackle the difficult jobs wherever you 
meet them. Do not be afraid of hard work. 
Look at your handicap, whatever it is, as part 
of the divine lesson text set for your obedience 
and mastery. 

Unquestionably the Christian is handicapped 
by the sins that doth so easily beset him, by 
the spiritual foes he meets on every hand, the 
world, the flesh, the devil. But let us glory in 
our handicaps. Saint Paul did. Hear him: 

“Most gladly will I therefore glory in my in- 
firmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
upon me. Wherefore I take pleasure in weak- 
nesses, in injuries, in necessities, in persecu- 
tions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake: for when 
I am weak, then am I strong.” 2 Cor. 12: 9-10. 
—J. Y. Ewart, D. D. 


Weights and Wings. (262) 
There is a bright little story in one of our 
magazines of a widow and her two daughters 
who kept boarders. They were happy in their 
work, aud yet they supposed it was a burden. 
One day unexpected wealth came to the widow, 
and then the boarders were dismissed, the 
house was fitted up in fine style, and it was 
supposed that the burden was gone. But with 
nothing to do the mother and her daughters 
began to grow strangely discontented. They 
missed the constant care and moderate excite- 
ment of keeping a boarding house, the interest 
they had in the individualities and eccentricities 
of their agreeable boarders, and especially the 
wit and repartee and frolicsome fun of the din- 
ner table. It was proposed to invite the board- 
ers back to a Christmas dinner, and the very 
suggestion threw the home into a state of 
pleasurable excitement. The guests came, ex- 
pressed their discontent with their new ar- 
rangements, and asked if they might not come 
back. The proposal was accepted, and pres- 
ently the now wealthy widow and her daughters 
were happy once more in keeping a boaring 
house. What they supposed was their burden 
was their means of happiness. Instead of being 
a weight, it was really wings to their life. Is 
it not so with many of our burdens? We think 
it would be a relief to be rid of them, but if 
they were gone we might find ourselves 
strangely unhappy and want them back again. 
At any rate, it is true that we are often hav- 
ing our best time when we think we are having 
a hard time. There are advantages in disad- 
vantages.—H. 


He Didn’t Get Them To Give Up. (268) 
Among some skaters was a boy so small and 
so evidently a beginner that his frequent mis- 
haps awakened the pity of a tender-hearted 
spectator. 

“Why, sonny, you are getting all bumped up,” 
she said. “I wouldn’t stay on the ice and keep 
falling down so; I’d just come off and watch 
the others.” 

The tears of the last downfall were still 
rolling over the rosy cheeks, but the child 
looked from his adviser to the shining steel on 
his feet and answered, half indignantly: 

“JT didn’t get some new skates to give up 
with; I got ’em to learn how with.” 

Life’s hard tasks are never sent for us “to 
give up with’; they are always intended to 
awaken strength, skill and courage in learnirg 
how to master them. 


Loss of Discipline. 

Mrs. Hive—‘Why are the children so much 
worse than they used to be?” 

Mrs. Bee—‘I attribute it to improved ideas in 
building.” 

Mrs Hive—‘How so?” 

Mrs. Bee—‘Shingles are so scarce, and you 
can’t spank a boy with a tin roof.” 


AN UNEVEN NUMBER 


Minister — “I made seven hearts happy today.” 

Parishioner — “How was that?” 

Minister — “Married three couples.” 

Parishioners — “That only makes six.” 

Minister — “Well, you don’t think I did it 
for nothing?” 
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Tor 


“opened.” 


'THE HOMILETIC YEAR—JANUARY 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


NEW YEAR 


EVANGELISM 


NEW YEAR 


New Year's Day is a good time to make good 
resolutions, and the other 364 days in the year 
are good times to keep them. To keep them 
will require more than human strength. All 
strength abides in God and we may have all we 
need for the asking. 

Whether we will or no, we cannot evade the 
fact that another year has gone its way. The 
hand that has traced 1917 so easily must now 
be trained to write 1918. It is sobering to re- 
flect that at this rate the sand in the glass will 
soon have run out. 

The writers in the Bible often comment on 
the brevity of human life. “My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle.” “We bring our years 
to an end as sigh. . It is soon gone and 
we fly away.” The psalmist could not think on 
these things without praying, “So teach us to 
number our days that we may get us a heart of 
wisdom.” 

Suggestive Texts and Themes. (270) 

The Present Opportunity: “Today if ye will 


hear his voice.” Psa. 95:7. 
The Consecration of Time: Psa. 90:1-17. 
Haste in Service: I Sam. 21:8. 


A New Year Motto: 
Phd. 1.21: 

Keep on the Upgrade: 

Lessons From the Past: 

God’s Care in the New Year: “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want.” Psa. 23:1. 

The New Date: “This month shall be unto 
you the beginning of months; it shall be the 
first month of the year.” Ex. 12:2. 

The Need of Haste: “Brethren, the time is 
short 1Cor. 7:29. 

Another Opportunity. 
Jer. 18:4. 

Over a New Road: “Ye have not passed this 
way heretofore.” Josh. 3:4. 

The Christ of the Centuries: 
ae ay yesterday, today and forever.” 

A Pleasant Prespect: 
with thee.” Ex. 33:14. 

The Flood of Years: 
the flood.” Psa. 29:10. 

New Books Opened: 
Rev. 20:12. 

The Divine Leader: 
fore them.’ Ex. 31:21. 

New Year Resolutions: 
to do.” Luke 16:4. 

The Crowned Year: 
year with thy goodness.” 

The Voyage and the Pilot: ‘So he bringeth 
them unto their desired haven.” Psa. 107:30. 

New Things and New Year: “Old things are 
passed away, behold all things are become 
new.” 2 Cor. 5:17. 

The New Year Prize: “I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3:14. 


For me to live is Christ.” 


Phil. 3:12-16. 
Eph. 5:15-21. 


“He made it again.” 


“Jesus Christ 
Heb. 


“My presence will go 
“The Lord sitteth upon 
“And the books were 
“And the Lord went be- 
“I am resolved what 


“Thou crownest the 
Psa. 65311. 


The Cycle of Life: “Then shall the dust re- 
turn to earth as it was; and the spirit shall re- 


turn to God who gave it.” Hecl. 12:7. 
Life’s Shifting Scenery: ‘The fashion of this 
world passeth away.” 1 Cor. 7:31. 


At the Return of the Year: “Go strengthen 
thyself, for at the return of the year 
the King of Syria will come up against thee.” 
1 Kings 20:22. 


Watchman, What of the Night. (271) 
“Watchman, what of the night?” Isa. 21:11. 
As the year nineteen seventeen draws to its 

close, humanity and civilization are intent, as 
they have rarely been, to learn the portent of 
the future. 

With half the world engaged in actual war- 
fare, and most of the other half in a social or 
economic turmoil, it would seem as if there 
were but few glimpses of light in the horizon, 
and the question of the prophet were peculiarly 
fitting—‘“Watchman, what of the night?” 

The night of humanity, at the present mo- 
ment, has three chief aspects, each of them 
hostile and threatening enough to cause the 
most serious apprehension and the most 
anxious questioning. 

I. There is the night of material peril and 
destruction. The vast armies of Hurope; the 
gigantic battles raging underground and in the 
air and beneath the tossing waves of the sea; 
the outpouring of lives and treasure upon an 
unprecedented scale; the organizing not only 
of warriors but civilians in one tremendous 
enginery of power; political coalitions and com- 
binations embracing not one nation but many, 
not a few races but a multitude; the financing 
of these great operations, not in terms of 
thousands or hundreds of thousands, but of 
millions and tens of millions and billions—all 
this is a drain upon the material resources of 
the world such as has never before been known. 
And all this wealth and all these lives, with all 
the skill and thought and effort necessary to 
equip and maintain the contending forces, are 
expended, not in construction, but in destruc- 
tion; not in development, but in contraction; 
not to produce happiness or prosperity, but to: 
destroy both, and to leave the earth scarred 
and rent as if by the fires of the inferno. 

II. Nor is the conflict between the social and 
economic forces of the world any less far- 
reaching or strenuous than that now being 
waged upon the battlefields of Hurope. In 
some senses, it is even more fierce and im- 
placable. Blinded by a lust for gold that seems 
to blot out of the mind and heart all the finer 
proportions and emotions, men of the same 
race and nation, whose common interests and 
welfare are closely intertwined, struggle to- 
gether so determinedly for the supremacy In 
commercial life and political power and social 
pre-eminence, and—may God forgive them— 
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éveii in réligious rivalry, that lifé is full of 
strife and emulations and envyings, and the 
spirit of true love and co-operation and 
brotherhood is driven far away. Surely, look- 
ing upon this terrific spectacle, no light of joy 
and hope or peace can be seen and the ery is 
inevitable: ‘Watchman! what of the night?” 

III. Must then the watchman’s answer be 
as dark and hopeless as the present outlook? 
He stands upon his high tower; he looks over 
earth’s plains and hills and seas. His gaze 
not only rests upon the outward appearances 
but penetrates beneath the surface and notes 
the motives and purposes and spirit of the 
activities before him, and his answer to the 
eager question, “What of the night?’ must be 
and is of far more value than that of those, 
who, in the midst of the conflict, can see only 
the swaying bodies of the contestants around 
them and hear only the hoarse shoutings of 
those who strive for the mastery. 

IV. But what is his answer? It is one of 
courage and good cheer. “Behold the morning 
cometh!” It will not always be night. The 
demon-shapes that lurk in the darkness, the 
noise of battle, the sight of garments rolled in 
blood, these are not to abide forever. 

But some cautious soul will inquire, “On 
what is this answer based? What right have 
we to expect the brightness and beauty of the 
morning to replace the dark night that now 
enshrines the world? Are there any real 
grounds for this faith and hope, and what are 
they?” 

Consider then: 


1. God reigns. Did he not retain his power 
over the world and all its affairs, Satan, the 
arch-enemy of God and man, would control all 
things human, and he, not Jehovah, would be 
God. But this cannot be. God rules, and by his 
omniscience knows, and by his power directs 
all things that come to pass. Why he permits 
such cruelty and sin and sorrow in the world 
we can not know, but we do know that when he 
wills, these exhibitions of Satan’s power over 
men will cease and “righteousness and peace 
shall flow down as a river.” Did we not be- 
lieve this, were not the watchman’s cry, “The 
morning cometh,’ a true prophecy, we would 
have to abandon all our faith in God, all our 
convictions regarding his character, his pur- 
pose and his will, and make his word a lie. 

Consider again: 

2. The Church of God still lives. God has 
always had in the world a company of those 
who “feared the Lord and called upon his 
name.” Sometimes strong and_ influential, 
weak and despised, from the days when the 
Lord God talked with Adam in Eden until this 
moment, the Almighty has not left himself 
without a witness-bearing church among men, 
whereby the lamp of life has been upheld and 
the light of truth, the promise of pardon and 
the hope of glory have been offered to a needy 
world. While, therefore, the Church of God, 
in any of its many forms, continues to live and 
point men to the way of salvation, the glad- 
some cry of the watchman, “The morning 
cometh!” need never be stilled. 

Thus amid the darkness and the silences of 
the year, crowded as it has been with turmoil 
and strife and sorrow, there should yet be 
heard a note of patience not only, but of tri- 
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umphant expectation. The night, indeed, 18 
dark, but “the morning cometh.” 
“Ye faithful saints fresh courage take; 
The clouds ye so much dread, 
Are big with mercies and shall break 


In blessings on your head.” : 
-—Christian Intelligencer. 


First Things First. (272) 

“See ye first the kingdom of God.” Matt. 6:33. 

I. The order of things is essential. Notes 
in wrong succession make din jnsaead of music. 
Words out of order lose their sense. Misplaced 
emphasis makes truth a lie. A life in which 
the best things are not first is weak and wrong. 
A church, when she fails to emphasize what is 
vital, cannot give—or receive—a blessing. 

If. Let us make God and his kingdom first: 

1. By giving the first hours of every week 
to the worship of God. Life is his gift. These 
hours are a small but blessed return. 

2. By giving the first fruits of our increase, 
a definite proportion of our living to the Lord’s 
work, trusting him to make the remainder an 
abundance for our needs. 

3. By giving our first thought to the coming 
of God’s kingdom, in all its blessing and power, 
to our hearts, our church, our world. 

May his kingdom come to us! May his will 
be done in us through all the year.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Graham Kennedy. > 


Mottoes for the New Year. (2738) 

“T am resolved what to do.” Luke 16:4. 

I. Deal directly with God. In other words, 
rule out of consideration minor instrunientali- 
ties, subordinate agencies, secondary causes, 
and go straight to headquarters. God reigns, 
and he is responsible in one way or another 
for everything that meets us. Receive all from 
God, take all to God, talk over all with God, 
bear all in God, lean always upon him, and 
there will be no end to your peace. We thus 
become conquerors of circumstances. 

Il. Stop! Look! Listen! Transfer from 
the railway crossings to the small and large 
highways of life these three significant words. 
We must wait for reflection, instead of pushing 
ahead impulsively. as we are so prone to do. 
We must lift our inward eyes to the source of 
help, looking unto Him by whom alone we live. 
We must have an ear quickly attentive to his 
least commands, hushing all other noises that 
we may hear him. 

Be not disquieted! However busy we are our 
calm need not be invaded. Serenity stamps the 
strong. Fussy impatience is a mark of weak- 
ness. If the King’s business requires haste it 
does not require hurry and worry and flurry. 
One thing at a time, done with all our might, 
brings the best results. There is a stillness 
of soul in the midst of outward commotion 
which it is of great consequence to cultivate. 

IV. Servant of all, servile to non! Civility 
is good, servility is bad. The latter is not fit 
ting for a child of the King of Kings, a 
brother of the Lord Jesus Christ. Let him hold 
up his head, and look every man in the eye, 
without crawling or clinging or fawning be- 
fore any one. 

V. Be aggressive but not repulsive! We 
must study how to war and still be wilsome; 
how to be intense in our love for Jesus, and, 
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yet maintain thoroughly cordial, sympathetic 
relations with those who are not his friends. 

VI. Moment by moment! Short views are 
best. Although, of course, in one sense we 
ought to take long views. While living by the 
moment we must not live fer the moment. The 
latter marks the worldling, the former the true 
Christian. Just for today comes our strength. 

VII. Never complain! 
Nobody thanks you for burdening them with 
your load of troubles, large or small, and they 
are almost always small in other people’s eyes, 
however large they be in your own. “Go bury 
your sorrow, the world has its share,” and does 
not care particularly about taking any more. 
Besides, the trouble grows larger the more you 
talk about it, or even think about it in a com- 
plaining spirit. 

VIII. Never take offense! It is much worse 
than giving offense. The latter, indeed, we 
cannot always help, for we cannot control the 
thoughts of our fellowmen, nor avoid what in 
their minds may appear to be evil. But it is 
in our power to refuse to take offense, to insist 
that there is some explanation, that if all were 
known things would look different, that the 
person did not really mean what he seemed 
to say or do. He who is quick to take otfense 
is a most uncomfortable person to have around. 

IX. No disappointment! How is this pos- 
sible? By the right regulation of our desires. 
If we never desire anything but what God de- 
sires, we will always attain our object, because 
God’s will can never fail of accomplishment. 
John Fletcher said, “I cannot be disappointed 
because He does and will do all things well.” 
Similarly, General Charles George Gordon, “I 
cannot wish things were different from what 
they are, for if I do this, I wish my will not 
His to be done.” One may certainly live above 
disappointment. 

X. Keep right on smiling! Why? Because 
we possess Jesus Christ, and no one can take 
him from us. Because nothing can happen to 
us under any circumstances but what is sent 
in wisdom and love by our Heavenly Father. 
Every Christian should belong to the Order of 
the Smiling Face. It is one of the “marks of 
the Lord Jesus,” especially adapted to make an 
impression on outsiders. It can be cultivated. 
The best way is to have the fires of love burn- 
ing so hotly below that they will be reflected 
on the features as a matter of course. A cast- 
iron, fire-proof faith in Providence also helps 
amazingly.—Rev. James Mudge, D. D. 


Secrets for Having a Happy New Year. (274) 


‘Dr. Maclean, the venerable president of 
Princeton College, used to address the students 
annually as to their plans and welfare. Fore- 
most, he said, seek the life of the soul; for if 
the soul be lost, everything is lost. Secondly, 
study the health of the body, for av invalid 
can not utilize his mental powers. Thirdly, 
develop the mind, for by that the man can ele- 
vate himself. Lastly, seek recreation and 
pleasure, that it may promote the efficiency of 
your other work. Can you devise a better plan 
of work for the year 1918 than just this? 
Well followed, here are at least some all-im- 
portant secrets, which must lead toward the 
having of a happy New Year.—H. 


What is the use?. 


The Price of a Happy New Year. (273) 
“Why should a living man complain?” A 
man alive! It is happiness to be alive— 
especially to be alive and well. It has been 
well said, “Spend less than you earn, and you 
will be rich. Eat less than you can digest, and 
you will be well. Aitempt less than you can 
accomplish, and you will be strong. Covet 
little, love much, and you wiil be happy. By 
the first you will accumulate money; by the 
second, blood; by the third, nerve; by the 
fourth, love.” Some secrets for having a happy 
New Year! Here they are. Are you willing to 
learn them? Are you enough willing to try to 
put them to the test of application ?—H. 


New Year Strategy. (276) 
There is a secret process for happiness. Try 
it during this New Year. Here it is. “Smile 


up.” At least that is the way the boys in a 
boys’ club I know express it. “Smile up.” 

“Smile up” is about the best, most durable, 
wearable and stylish New Year’s resolution to 
make. Good nature is a fine thing to have on 
hand and never becomes vulgarly common. 

When Joan of Arc was asked the secret of the 
invincibility of her white banner, she said, “I 
send my banner forward against the enemy, 
and then I follow it myself.” 

Let us send the white banner of our new 
resolutions forward into the New Year, as a 
challenge to the foes that have menaced and 
discomfited us during the past year, and then 
let us steadily and persistently follow them 
ourselves.—H. 


Grow This Year. (277) 

A secret for New Year happiness may be 
found in cultivating the ambition to grow larger 
this year. In an old fable there was a magic 
skin, the wearing of which would get a person 
everything he wished. But each wish that was 
granted shrank the skin; and by and by, when 
the wearer got what he wished, the skin 
squeezed his breath out. The fable is true. 
The magic skin is false ambition. Every time 
the false- ambition is attained, the person 
shrinks. On the other hand, every time we 
promote a true ambition there is an expanding 
of the whole nature and an enriching of the 


whole being. There is happiness in it. Lei us 
grow larger this year.—H. 
A Pastor’s New Year Message. (278) 


It may be as pastors we see that some of our 
people have not yet entered the Christian life. 
The very first thing necessary to happiness on 
their part is for them to become Christians— 
to follow Christ as Lord and Master. One can- 
not be truly happy with the great matter of the 
soul’s salvation still unsettled. Travelers on 
the River Amazon in South America sometimes 
hear a most mournful wail as they sail down 
that river between dense forests at nightfall. 
The Indian guides tell them it comes from a 
bird, and the sound is so piteous aud sad that 
they have given the bird a name which means 
“The Cry of a Lost Soul.” Such a sad cry will 
some day come from those who, realizing that 
precious time has flewn past misused, wake up 
to the fact that they have not prepared to meet 
God. The New Year is a new chance. Friend, 
if you want to have a happy New Year, choose 
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Christ as your king and then try every day to 
serve him. The better you serve the happier 
you will be. ‘ 

Some one has said, “Wisdom is knowing what 
to do next; skill is knowing how to do it; and 
virtue is doing it.” All three may be ours this 
New Year if we are willing to surrender our 
lives to the Master.—H. 


New Year Timeliness. (279) 
Timeliness is a prime factor in any great 
achievement. A pastor was showing a man the 
order of service for the baptism of adults 
authorized by his church. “I believe all that,” 
said the man. “Will you accept it as your 
own?” asked the pastor. “Certainly,” respond- 
ed the man. “Let us kneel before the Lord,” 
suggested the pastor. It was instantly done, 
and a soul came into the kingdom. The end of 
the year approaches. A new calendar goes up 
in every office and home. It is provocative of 
good resolutions. A friend to present Christ 
to the hesitating soul is the supreme need of 
the hour. Let every Christian—minister and 
layman alike—hunt out an opportunity for 
such a service. The time to strike is now! 


A New Man in a New Year. (280) 
It is never too late, in this world, to start a 
new and glorious life in Christ Jesus. And 
this is just as true for the man who has known 
Christ and deserted Christ a thousand times as 
it is for the man who turns to Christ for the 
first time. A man’s life had been filled with 
privilege, but he had yielded to sin repeatedly, 
until one day he failed so utterly that he said 
to a close friend that there was nothing ahead 
for him now. “No more than there is for any 
man,’ was the answer, “who is just on the 
starting line.” We can get on to the starting 
line whenever we will. A thief who had been 
sentenced to death stepped across his starting 
line of a new and finally victorious life in 
Christ, as he and Christ talked it over together 
that day on Calvary. Jerry McAuley, after 
turning to Christ and then failing him, and then 
repeating this over and over again, finally 
stepped across the starting line for the last 
time, and thenceforth Christ led him in tri- 
umph. If our defeat yesterday or today was so 
crushing that it looks final, let us remember 
that there is still as much hope ahead for us 
as there is in Christ Jesus, our undefeatable, 
omnipotent Saviour. 


New Year Motto. (281) 

As a helpful motto for the New Year we may 

carry this thought in our hearts: “He never 

was so good as he should be, who does not 

strive to be better than he is; he never will be 

better than he is, who does not fear to be worse 
than he was.” 


New Year and War. (282) 

Another year is dawning and we are starting 
upon a new stretch of the road, and I am send- 
ing you a word of divine promise and counsel. 
Our times are full of cloud and tempest. Many 
of our ideals are hidden in smoke and war. 
Many of our racial hopes are shattered. We 
have to set ourselves to the task of rebuilding 
these ruined temples. The refashioning of 
international fellowships must begin in deeper 
consecration of the individual soul to Christ. 


All though this New Year let us seek a closer 
walk with God. Let us busy ourselves in the 
mighty ministry of prayer. Let us give our- 
selves more devotedly to unselfish service. 
Let us enlarge our beneficence until we enter 
the holy realm of sacrifice. Then will the 
New Year make the opening of a new and 
blessed era, and the joy of the Lord will be 
our strength.—Reyv. John Henry Jowett, Dy JB 


My New Year Wish. (283) 


I wish when the Book of Life is opened I 
shall find charged against me no neglect | of 
service that would have made you more Christ- 
like. 

I wish for you the clear and single eye, to 
see the pattern our Father made for your life. 

I wish for you the strength and ccurage to 
follow the God-made pattern, for in so doing 
you will find joy and peace, and “a house not 
made with hands.” 

Otker wishes may come true and fade away, 
but my wish for you, fulfilled, will abide for- 
ever. 

This is a New Year wish for all of one’s 
friends. The writer was the editor of The 
Expositor. All true pastors cherish such 
thoughts for their people.—H. 


My Day’s Work. (284) 

It is mine. Therefore I do more than merely 
accept it—I claim it. Humble or high, it be- 
longs to me. I need it as truly as it needs me. 
It is my day’s work. 

It is only one day’s work. Hence I can do 
it. Anybody can do one day’s work at a time. 
And God never asks me to do tomorrow’s work 
today nor yesterday’s, only today’s. That I 
can do. 

It is work, not play. But what reason is that 
for putting song into it—and smiles? 

Hard—it is worthy of me. Monotonous, I 
will keep setting it in a new light. Sacred, I 
must do it for God. 

My best effort is quite good enough for my 
day’s work. Let me do my best and not worry. 
God is with me—George Clark Peck in The 
Christian Advocate. 


Meditation for the New Year. (285) 


In the psalmist’s description of the King’s 
daughter, Psa. 45:18, the King James Version 
of our Bible says she is “all glorious within; 
her clothing is of wrought gold.” The splendor 
of her spirit within is matched by her outer 
raiment. 

One day a thoughtful girl was reading this 
psalm. As the girl read, her eyes lingered on 
this rare sentence, which seemed to have a 
special message for her that day. As she pon- 
dered it, it took fast hold on her thought until 
she began to breathe it as her own. It was a 
prayer, “God make me beautiful within.” 

It was the beginning of a new life for the 
earnest-spirited girl. God had found her and 
touched her heart. She was hearing a voice 
which called her to an experience that she had 
not known before.—J. R. Miller. 


Principles for the New Year. (286) 
_The following principles which the late Arch- 
bishop Benson had as a guide are worthy of 
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consideration and adoption for the New Year. 
Following them will relieve us of many self- 
imposed trials, make us more congenial and 
contribute to the happiness of ourselves and 
others: 

1. Not to call attention to crowded work or 
petty fatigues, or trivial experiences. 

2. To heal wounds which in times past my 
cruel or careless hands have made. 

3. To seek no favor, no compassion; to de- 
serve, not ask for tenderness. 

4. Not to feel any uneasiness when my ad- 
vice or opinion is not asked or is set aside. 


Keeping on Year After Year. (287) 
Workmen in bronze factories, as they labor 
upon the panels of massive doors, clean the 
surfaces, trim the edges, fill in the cavities, 
touch and retouch the outlines, shape and 
smooth and polish one part after another, and 
then go back and do the same thing over again. 
A visitor once said to one of them, “I shouldn’t 
think you would know when you were through 
with this work.” ‘We are never through,” was 
the workman’s reply, “so long as they will let 
us keep at it. We stop when they take the 
panels away. That’s all the finishing there is 
to it.” One of the hardest lessons to learn is 
that we must go over our character year after 
year, cleaning, trimming, shaping, smoothing, 
polishing, touching and retouching. But what 
a holy joy it will be, if when He comes to take 
these characters away, they are “complete in 
him!”—I. Q. M. 


Making New Year Wishes. (288) 
“The first lighthouse on Minot’s Ledge was 
built on huge iron pillars; but the mighty 
waves came between it and the rock, carried it 
away and dashed it to pieces like an eggshell. 
The builders then leveled the ledge, brought 
hardest granite, dvetailed and riveted every 
course to the rock below and the course above 
till nothing could shake the tower that did not 
shake the rock. May this Happy New Year’s 
Day find you all riveted to the Rock Christ 
Jesus, is the wish of one who loves you.” 
Let us make such New Year wishes for one 
another. And let us pray our wishes in.—H. 


New Year’s Resolutions. (289) 

Someone has suggested the following sweet 
and simple “good resolutions” for the New 
Year: 

I hereby resolve that I will live honestly and 
walk uprightly before God and man. I will 
keep my lips sweet with words of kindness; 
my heart pure with noble ideals; my hands 
clean with honorable actions. I will keep my 
body sacred and my soul free. I will strive to 


be rich in love, strong in gentleness, untiring 
in patience, abundant in hope. I will serve 
God by helping some of his children. 


To Know and Do and Love God’s Will. (290) 
To know, and do, and live God’s will is my 
only aim, and so 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 
Some rule of life with which to guide my feet. 
I asked and paused; he answered, soft and low, 
“God’s will to know.” 
\ 
“Will knowledge, then, suffice, New Year?” I 
cried, 
And ere the question into silence died 
The answer came, “Nay; but remember, too, 
God’s will to do.” 


Once more I asked, “Is there no more to tell?” 

And once again the answer softly fell; 

“Yes; this one thing, all other things above, 
“God’s will to love.” 


God and a New Purpose. (291) 

Good resolutions for one may be a purpose 
for the victory of a better self; for another, 
a purpose for a clearer vision of Christ and a 
finer quality of faith with which to grip this 
offered help; for still another, a purpose to 
make personal influence tell for the greatest 
good. An hour in the silence with God at the 
beginning of 1918, must mean: 

I. New purpose for soul-growth. The ideal 
of the Master is ever before us. Where growth 
in spiritual stature ceases, decay sets in. 

II. New purpose for service. Work of some 
kind for the Master’s sake is the fresh air of 
the soul. It is enough that he expects it. 

III. New purpose for prayer. No one who 
neglects it in public or private can know fully 
what it means to have Christ as a “silent 
partner” in life’s business. 

IV. New purpose for friendship. The world 
through which we pass once is a good servant, 
but a bad master. Its pleasures and com- 
panionships are safe only when we can share 
them with Him who is our true and unfailing 
friend. W. H. W. Boyle, M. D. 


God and the Years. (292) 

“T only look across the vanished years, 

Agleam with sunshine and agloom with tears, 

That I may see Thy love in pity shown; 

That I may count Thy triumphs, not my own; 

That, blessed and disciplined, I may behold 

The path Thou markest toward the land of 
gold, 

Knowing that when I follow Thy behest 

I always have, and always am, the best.” 


EVANGELISM 


A young city pastor recently said: “I am so 
discouraged; I watch and pray and preach and 
work; but it is so dark; my people are respect- 
able and conservative; they are kind and atten- 
tive, but there is no spiritual quickening; there 
are no conversions to God; I am trying to do my 
best; do tell me what more can be done!” 

The late Dr. Gardner Spring, of the Brick 
Church, New York, was greatly depressed in his 


early ministry. He says: “It seemed to me 
that I must abandon my post and never preach 
another sermon.” He saw no way of securing a 
religious movement. The revival that soon 
followed was a revelation to him. 

Another beloved pastor recently said: “I 
weep and say, ‘Lord, speak, for thy servant 
heareth.’ I preach with all my heart and soul; 
I dismiss the people; they go out into the world 
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impressed; but the world, the flesh and the 
devil press in, and by the coming Sabbath the 
impressions are lost. What can I do?” 

A pastor once came into a ministers’ meeting 
and said: “Brethren, you must all come to my 
help! A revival of religion has begun in my 
church, and I know not what to do.” 

A member of an evangelistic committee once 
said: “Wherever we go we always hear this 
one remark: ‘Our difficulties here are very 
peculiar’.” Each church seems to be palsied 
by the idea of insuperable obstacles. 

God has disclosed to us the methods used in 
the revivals of Josiah and Nehemiah. Jesus 
shows us how the revival began in Samaria, 
and Luke how it commenced in the Jerusalem 
upper room. 


Urge on your people, fellow pastors, urge 
right now at the opening of this year of grace— 
urge upon all your people the supreme worth 
of right feeling, true prayer, and wise action. 
Show that revivals without the power of the 
Holy Ghost are a monstrosity and a failure. 
Constantly refer to the best methods of reach- 
ing the neglectors of the sanctuary. Do this 
with such clearness that Christians, in ordi- 
nary circumstances and with honest desires, 
may see their way to an immediate and power- 
ful revival. 


Will you not now engage in such work? Can 
you do a better thing? To be sure the out- 
ward prospect is dark. Men’s hearts are 
hard and callous. The people seem to be mar- 
shalled around the god of this world. Satan 
seems bound to defeat us. He has the van- 
tage ground. His citadels are manned. His 
banners are waving over every valley and his 
standards are fixed on every hilltop. But our 
Lord is omnipotent. Look to him. He has de- 
termined to prevail. He says: “And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me” (John 
12:32). Says God: “I have sworn . 7 that 
unto me every knee shall bow” (Isa. 45:23). 
These revivals are coming. They must come, 
for nations are to be born in a day. “The 
eel of this world shall be cast out” (John 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (292) 

Neglect of Salvation: “How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation? Heb. 2:3. 

The Sleeper Aroused: “What meanest thou, 
O sleeper? Arise and call upon thy God.” 
Jonah 1:6. 

Christ Knocking at the Heart: Rey. 3:30. 

The Day of Salvation: “Behold now is the 
accepted time; behold now is the day of sal- 
vation.” 2 Cor. 6:2. 

The Soul Neglected: “As thy servant was 
busy here and there, he was gone.” I Kings 
20:40. 

Decision for God Demanded: “Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” Ex. 32:26. 

How God Forgives Sinners: I. Frankly, Luke 
7:42. II. Freely, Eph. 4:32. III. Fully, Col. 
aes Feb.» LOM: 

Christ Seeking Sinners: Luke 19:10. 

God’s First Things: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” Matt. 6:33. 

The Great Deliverance: Gal. 1:3, 4. I. 
Giver—our Lord Jesus Christ. II. 


The 
The Gift— 


himseif. iii. The object—for our sins. iv. 


The end—deliverance from the world. 

The Lord’s Joy in Saving Sinners: As the, 
shepherd’s over his sheep, Luke 15:17. As the 
buyer’s in his treasure, Matt. 13:44. As the 
pridegroom’s over his bride, Isa. 62:5. As the 
reaper’s over his sheaves. Psa. 126:6. 

Persuading Men: 2 Cor. 5:11. Almost per- 
suaded, Acts 21:28. Never persuaded, Luke 
16:31. I am persuaded, Rom. 8:38, 39. 

Ought We to Expect Pentecosts? Acts 2:22- 
47. 
An Open Confession: “I will declare what he 
hath done for my soul.” Psa. 66:16. : 

Soul Winning: “He that winneth souls is 


wise.” Prov. 11:30. : 
An Invitation Slighted: “But they made light 
of it.” Matt. 22:5. 


Coming to Christ: “Him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out.” John 6:37. 


Two Pastors. (293) 

Years ago two classmates were called to be 
pastors. They were good young men. The one 
was a man of good abilities, the other was a 
genius. As they neared the grave the latter 
mourned over the barrenness of his ministry. 
The former exulted over the prospect of meet- 
ing in heaven many, many hundreds of his 
spiritual children. Why this difference? They 
were both highly esteemed, but they started 
with a different purpose. The man of genius 
proposed to preach great sermons. He would 
draw and hold the people by the power of his 
argument, the fervor of his intellect, and the 
soundness of his doctrine. Having preached a 
good sermon he left the result with a sover- 
eign God. 

The very first day that the other young pas- 
tor looked down upon his congregation he said 
to himself: ‘‘These are my dear people. I am 
responsible for their souls; and, God helping 
me, they shall be won to Christ.” And so he 
gave himself to his work. He prepared his own 
soul. He aroused the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the church. He made the Sunday 
School, the meetings of the week, and the per- 
sonal interviews exceedingly interesting and 
impressive. He loved the souls of his people. 
He adopted the most appropriate revival meth- 
ods. His whole soul was fixed on one reselve. 

In winning the people to Christ the difference 
between these men was about the same that we 
see in two men of businss. The one hoped for 
it, the other believed in it; the one desired it, 
the other willed it; the one tried it, the other 
did it. 


Revival Under Nehemiah. (294) 


During the dispersion of the Jews one lone 
man undertook a stupendous and seemingly 
hopeless project. He was cup-bearer to the 
great king Artaxerxes. In the face of the 
fiercest opposition he would go up and re- 
build the walls of his beloved Jerusalem 
and revive the true worship of God. But 
he feared that the king would naturally oppose 
this step. First then he weeps and mourns 
and fasts and prays and confesses his sins and 
pleads God’s promises. He entered the king’s 
presence with a sad countenance. And the 
king asked why and then granted all his re- 
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quests. Three days after his arrival at Jeru- 
salem he surveyed the broken walls and then 
aroused the Jews so that they went to work 
and in fifty-two days the walls were rebuilt. 
Then came the most difficult task of all—a re- 
vival of pure religion. For eight days all the 
people were gathered together, and heard the 
words of the Law” (Neh. 8:9). They kept a 
solemn fast, and confessed their sins. And so 
the people are consecrated to God and his 
worship is restored. In this sublime history 
there is not one ostensible miracle. It is God 
hearing prayer. It is God giving to Nehemiah 
not mere business ability, but the most con- 
summate tact and the most exhaustless energy 
in worldly and spiritual projects. So will God 
give wisdom to us. 


Tact In a Revival. (295) 

Rev. Dr. Jacob Little of Granville, Ohio, at 
one time found his church in a low, discouraged 
condition, and his people given up to worldli- 
ness. In describing the thing he says: “The 
young people of Granville were all getting 
.crazy with ball-going. They would not go to 
church. I finally laid this plan. First of all 
I found the most influential young man among 
the ball-goers; he was the son of a judge. I 


asked him who was the most interesting 
young lady. I saw the two together. This 
pleased them. I then broached my plan for a 
Bible class, with them for managers. The 


thing took. We met at the house of the young 
man’s father. I kept clear of the church and 
the minister’s house. When I faced that com- 
pany I was put to my wits. What could I say 
from the Bible to interest them? The judge 
slammed his door between us and his office. I 
finally gave them a little history, a little geog- 
raphy, some literature, a good deal of fun, 
and at the end a very little religion that should 
pinch the conscience. The next time more 
came and the judge left the door open a crack. 
The next time he threw the door wide open and 
turned toward us. Before spring the judge and 
all his family were converted and my Bible 
class was the most popular thing in Granville.” 
That Bible class continued while the Doctor re- 
mained in town and was often attended by two 
hundred and fifty persons. 


Obstacles to Revivals. (296) 

There is always something in the way of a 
revival. The world, the flesh, and the Devil 
are always busy. The obstacles are different 
in different parishes. Sometimes they are ex- 
ceedingly small. Many years ago I was pastor 
of a church where there was a large, efficient 
choir. But they were sadly frivolous. There 
were frequent whispers, merriment, and note- 
writing. This gave me much thought and anxi- 
ety. 
reprove them openly. They deserved it. But I 
said: “This will repel them. My desire is to 
win them—to win them first to myself, and then 
to Christ;” and so I studied the case and looked 
to God for wisdom. And here came in my rule 
to treat with special attention those persons by 
whom I was annoyed. I called upon each one 
of them. Without allusion to their trifling I 
spoke to them of my love of music, and of my 
connection with an academic and collegiate 


I was sometimes tempted of the devil to 


choir. I spoke to them of my high appreciation 
of their singing, and of our obligation to them 
on this account. I soon after arranged a series 
of evening prayer meetings in the chapel. I 
then called upon the choir again, invited them 
to our meetings, and requested them to sit 
together in a forward seat and to conduct the 
singing. A large number of persons soon after 
united with our church. Among them was 
every member of that troublesome choir. And 
without ever suspecting my annoyance, they 
were for many, many years my help and my 
joy. 


Few Revivals. (297) 

Some pastors have few revivals. The rea- 
son of such failure in the case of some whom 
I have known, was very evident. Some laid 
their failure to the sovereignty of God. Others 
drifted on, waiting for God to revive them. 
They seemed to have no plan, purpose, nor effi- 
cient effort for revivals. Said one pastor to 
me: “I have determined to draw to my church 
men of intellect.” His first aim was to have 
a leading church. His intellectual efforts did 
not result in religious fervor. A thousand con- 
centrated rays of the moon give no heat. An- 
other pastor was an able preacher, but he 
stood aloof from the living, busy world. An- 
other pastor interested his congregation, but 
he was deeply absorbed in newspaper, period- 
ical, and literary works. Another pastor was 
good-natured and indolent. He was fond of 
lounging and talking. Another pastor had a 
good congregation, but he lacked practical 
skill. He utterly failed to bring the truth home 
to the heart and conscience of his hearers. 
Another pastor was doubting and irresolute. 
His motto was: “It is better to do nothing than 
to venture upon an effort and fail.” To his 
vision, the children of Anak were so tall and 
the obstacles were so mighty that, like Israel 
of old, he chose to wander in the wilderness. 
But cowardice and incapacity in the leader of 
the Lord’s host is worse than timidity in the 
general of an army. Courage is indispensable. 
Another pastor was averse to excitement. He 
believed in the quiet, private way, and his peo- 
ple were just as quiet as he was. Preaching. 
like that of Peter and Paul, must be adapted 
to this end, the grand emergency of rescuing 
souls. “It pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe” (1 Cor. 
1:21). The word of God is quick and powerful 
(Heb. 4:12). “Is not my word like as a fire, 
saith the Lord, and like as a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces” (Jer. 13:29). This 
is the preaching that reaches the hardened sin- 
ner. “Paul and Barnabas so spake that great 
multitudes believed” (Acts 14:1). It was truth, 
emotion, and manner adapted to this one end. 
In revival preaching the speaker must be very 
nigh to the Saviour; he must be a humble 
man, full of faith and the Holy Ghost; he must 
have a personal experience of the truth which 
he preaches; he must be much in prayer and 
thoroughly in earnest; he must say, “God help- 
ing me, this one thing I do.” Thus prepared he 
must reach and move the Church of Christ. In 
a revival of religion the soldiers of the cross 
strive to rescue prisoners from the enemy. It 
is a conflict with Satan for souls; it is a 
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weighty, arduous business. The state of feeling 
must be watched, and one truth after another 
must be presented that is exactly adapted to 
rescue the largest number of souls.—N. 


Being Saved by Saving. (298) 

“They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars forever and ever.” Dan. 12:3. 

We are saved by faith in Jesus, but rewards 
are according to service. If we sow sparingly, 
we shall reap also sparingly. Every child of 
God may have an abundant entrance into the 
life eternal, or be saved so as by fire. Moses 
had respect unto the recompense of the reward, 
therefore he renounced Egypt for Christ. 

J. The greatest work of the Christian world 
is telling others of Jesus. This is our true 
ideal. As we see the resplendent gems stud- 
ding the night with glory and hear them say 
“Come up higher, and shine among us forever,” 
we reach out for another precious immortal 
to join us in the constellations of heaven for 
Jesus’ sake, for his own sake and for your sake, 
whose reward shall be great. 

II. Let us not be like those who may have 
crowns without a single star, but let us there- 
fore run so that we may obtain an incorrupti- 
ble crown, full of soul gems, growing brighter 
forever. 


Love In Search of a Soul. (299) 


“The Son of Man is come back to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” Luke 19:10. 

I. Sidney Lanier says, “Music is love in 
search of a word.” The Gospel is infinite love 
in search of all lost souls. This is the philo- 
sophy of the Incarnation. It takes nothing 
from the force of the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation that other religions have believed 
in incarnations. It rather adds to it. It re- 
veals a primary conviction of the human mind 
that there is no other way for God to save man 
but come to him as man. 

II. This is the meaning of the Manger at 
Bethlehem, of the Judean and Galilean min- 
istry, of the Passion and Death, of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension; this is the meaning of 
Pentecost and the Holy Spirit, this is the mean- 
ing of the Christian Sabbath and the Christian 
Church and the Christian Scriptures; these can 
have but one meaning, and that is, God is seek- 
ing man. 

III. It is a great thought, that of man seek- 
ing, ever seeking God; seeking him in prayers 
and penances and pilgrimages. Man can climb 
no higher than he climbs as a seeker after God. 
This is man at his best. Socrates, Plato, Bpic- 
tetus are at their best when they are seeking 
after God. 

IV. But there is a greater conception—that 
of God seeking man; seeking him by revela- 
tions; seeking him supremely by the Incarna- 
tion. What is the explanation of it? This: 
God is love, and love is not content until all 
the lost are saved.—Rey. Charles C. Albertson, 
D.D. 


Opening the Door to God. (300) 

“If any man hear my voice, and open the 

door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” Rev. 3:20. 

I. The figure of Jesus standing outside a 


door, lantern in hand, weary and waiting for an 
invitation to enter, is a familiar one in song 
and art. The rhetorical figure by which God: 
is represented as entering human life only by 
the co-operation of the human will is entirely 
true to our knowledge of human personality. 
“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 

II. It may be true, as Samuel Johnson told 
Boswell, that argument is all against the free- 
dom of the will, but that experience is all for 
it. Certainly normal experience confirms the 
doctrine of human freedom. It is not blas- 
phemy to think of ourselves as capable of de- 
feating the very will of God. If God were to 
force our wills, not only should we cease to 
be independent personalities, but God himself 
would cease to be the God of reason and become 
the God of force. There is a door to my heart, 
and the door is locked on the inside, and the 
key is in my keeping. I may not be able to 
do much; I may be very weak and very un- 
worthy, but I can open the door. 

III. And how much may come into my life 
by that simple act! Weakness may open the 
door to strength, ignorance to wisdom, poverty ~ 
to wealth, and sin to the Saviour. 

There is a suggestive reading of the last 
verse of the 50th Psalm. It is a former Prince- 
ton professor’s classroom translation: “Whoso 
offereth praise glorifieth me, and prepareth the 
way by which I may further manifest myself 
unto him.” Opening the door to God is simply 
preparing a way by which he may further mani- 
fest himself to us. 


Over the Doorstep. (301) 

The Arabs have a proverb, “Over the door- 
step is half the journey.” What do you think 
of that proverb as applied to the beginnings 
in discipleship of Christ. Does the proverb 
apply in the journey of the Christian life? 
What detail at the beginning of the Christian 


life would you call “over the doorstep?” 


Really Doing the Thing. (302) 

“He brought him unto Jesus.” John 1:42. 
A young member of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew tried to induce a young friend of his 
to come to the church services and Bible class. 
He called for him every Sunday, but it was of 
no use. Finally, however, he won him, and 
when asked how he did it, replied: “Well, I 
got tired of calling on him so often, so at last 


I decided to go and board at the same house 
with him!” 


Recruiting. 

“He findeth his own brother Simon.” 
sade 

A short time ago, in Hamilton, Canada, cer- 
tain officers, in an effort to bring their batta- 
lions up to the required strength for overseas 
service, turned their entire battalions loose for 
three days, having instructed the men to hunt 
up their relatives, their chums, and their ac- 
quaintances, in an effort to get them to enlist. 
The results were splendid, and the battalions 
were quickly brought up to full strength. Do 
we realize that as soon as we enlist in the army 
of King Jesus, he immediately commissions us 

(Continued( on page 386) 


(308) 
John 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


Ee 


PERSONAL, 

Or: Arthur C. McGiffert was chosen presi- 
dent of Union Seminary by a unanimous vote 
of the directors. 

* * * 


Because the Mission Hospital at Chunking did 
valuable Red Cross work in the Civil War last 
year, President Li conferred on Dr. C. W. Free- 
man the “Order of the Benevolent Corps.” The 
certificate, a Chinese scroll reads, “The motives 
of his acts of mercy are undoubted.” 

When 200,000 coolies were sent to western 
Europe as a labor corps in the war zone, Dr. 
Freeman was comnrissioned to go with them 
as_a Christian medical missionary. 

The Chinese General Hospital where he is 
working in France has 1,040 beds, and “at times 
we go over 2,000 cases.” The hospital staff con- 
sists of two American, two Australian, five 
Canadian, and seven English doctors, all but 
four of whom have been missionaries in China. 
—The Christian Advocate. 

= * = 


A book is out by Ernest Psichari, a young 
French officer, entitled “A Soldier’s Pilgrimage.” 
It is the author’s story of his conversion from 
materialism to the Old Faith in the desert of 
Sahara, where he was on Colonial service in 
1913. The book has a special interest because 
Psichari was a grandson of the famous French 
unbeliever, Renan.—S, S. Chronicle. 

* * * 

The first Jewish chaplain of the American 
navy has been appointed by Secretary Daniels. 
He is Rabbi David Goldberg of Corsicana, Tex., 
and he will be commissioned acting chaplain 
for the period of the war with the rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 


Scoutmaster Ralph Henn of Troop 56 left 
Cleveland Sunday, for Washington, where he 
will be employed at the munificent salary of one 
dollar a year, in the Machine Tool division of 
the War Industries Board, Council of National 
Defense. 

* = = 

Robert E. Lee, 3d, grandson of the illustrious 
leader of the Confederacy, is now in training 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Sheridan, 
and two of his brothers are already in France. 


Pastor Victor Monod, of Paris, and Georges 
Lauga, of Rouen, have just come from France 
as ambassadors of the French Protestant 
churches to the churches of the United States. 
Pastor Monod is lecturer in systematic theology 
at the divinity schools in Paris, and Pastor 
Lauga, president of the Presbytery of Rouen. 
But both of them have come straight from the 
trenches to America; both of them are chap- 
lains and captains in the French army, Under 
the direction of the Federal Council of Churches, 
they will visit many cities and make many ad- 
dresses, all of thern dealing with the spiritual 
aspect of the war, the aims of the war cherished 
by France, and the condition of the Protestant 
thurches in France, : 

They bore testimony to the wonderful awak- 
ening of interest in religion displayed by the 
young men in the trenches. Face to face with 
death, enduring unbelievable hardships, brought 
into close contact with all kinds of fellowmen, 
making great sacrifices for an ideal, they have 
come to think about God, the meaning of life 
and destiny as never before. Men—and this 
includes most of them—who have never had 
anything to do with religion before have come 
to an interest in the Christian faith.—The Chris- 


tian Work. 
* * * 


Rey. Paul D. Moody, son of D. L. Moody, has 
arrived in this country as chaplain of the 103rda 
U. S. A. Infantry, and is working at one of the 
camps of the American Expeditionary Force 


“somewhere in England.” He has been in Lon- 
don this week and has received a very warm 
welcome from his many English friends.—Brit- 
ish Weekly. 
* * * 
A Negro Physician’s Gift to His Race. 
The erection of the Anderson Anatomical 
Hall of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tenn., was made possible by a gift of $10,000 in 
cash from a graduate of the school, J. W. An- 
derson, M. D., of Dallas, Texas. Meharry, which 
is under the direction of the Freeman’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has 
trained more than 2,200 persons, of whom 1,546 
were physicians, 346 dentists, 258 pharmacists 
and 663 nurses. It now has over five hundred 
students. About forty of its recent graduates 
have received commissions in the medical re- 
serve corps of the United States army for serv- 
ice with the colored troops. 
* * * 


The Rev. J. R. Reasoner, of Illinois Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has made 
plant breeding his life-long avocation. An itin- 
erant, moving every few years, has a limited 
field for experimentation, yet on many patches 
of parsonage ground he has worked out some 
of the most difficult problems of plant propaga- 
tion. Two strawberries of his breeding, the 
Senator Dunlap and the Dr. Burrell, are now 
known to all American gardeners. His berries, 
if not his name, have been on every man’s 
tongue. He is vice president of the Illinois 
Pomological Society and was a delegate to the 
American Pomological Association at its meet- 
ing in Boston last week. : 

NEWS FROM THE MISSION FIELDS, 

A Chinese student in a Methodist school in 
Foochow went for a short vacation trip with his 
mother on a river steamer. The crowd was so 
great on board that the hand-rail broke and 
young Ding was thrown into the water. Though 
he might easily have been rescued with a little 
help, not one of the Chinamen on board would, 
in spite of his mother’s agonized cries and 
offers of large money reward, stretch down his 
hands to help the struggling lad, for fear that 
in his anger the river god would take him also 
as his prey. 

* * * 

Dr. Hu King Eng of Foochow, who was the 
first woman of the Chinese race to graduate 
from a medical school, has been so honored 
and respected by the authorities that she has 
been given the right to hold property in her 
own name, the first woman in that province, if 
not in all China, to whom such a privilege has 
been granted. She has decided to exercise the 
right of disposing of it—also a new thing in 
China for a woman—and has made out a deed 
of the property, worth about $6,000, as her 
offering to the Jubilee Fund of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ane 

A missionary in India writes: I have just heard 
that the government will subsidize my farm 
that I may make it a model to which they may 
send villagers for short periods to learned im- 
proved methods. I hope also to interest the 
Christian community and to supply them with 
superior kinds of seeds, and to start new meth- 
ods of farming that will improve their economic 


condition. 
* * * 


The Court of Inquiry on the wreck of the City 
of Athens has found that the wreck occurred 
from striking a mine in a region which the 
Admiralty had given orders to avoid, This was 
in the South Atlantic not far from Capetown. 
The captain’s disobedience to orders cost the 
lives of several missionaries including Miss 
Helen Robinson, daughter of Bishop J, EH, Rob» 
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inson, of Bangalore, India, missionary bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
* 


NEWS FROM HOME. 


A part of the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J., was a pageant on the 
campus, picturing “The Glory of the Christian 
Ministry.” 


A thousand spectators lined the eastern slope 
of Drew bowl. Four white-robed ladies, with 
silver trumpets, sounded the_ processional 
march, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
from Bowne refectory came two long lines of 
singers in white and scarlet. Another call, then 
out of the forest flocked groups of sixteenth 
century German burghers, gossipping as in the 
lanes of Wittenberg. Among them moved 
priests, selling indulgences. Upon this scene 
entered the burly brown-robed monk, Martin 
Luther (President Tipple in camouflage), and, 
as with resounding hammer. blows he nailed the 
historic ninety-five theses on the door the noble 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,’ came 
from the choir. 


Next the hollow of the bowl was Epworth 
Cemetery, peopled with white headstones and 
one table tomb, from which John Wesley (Mac- 
Mullen), in gown and bands, preached to his 
fellow villagers, while the choir sang “Children 
of the Heavenly King.” 


Then colonial New Yorkers, old and young, 
on foot and on horseback, poured down into the 
bowl, and with them rode the red-coated British 
Captain Webb (T. T. Crawford) on a white 
horse, the pioneer Methodist evangel. 


In the fourth scene Bishops Coke (W. I. 
Haven) and Asbury (Faulkner) brought greet- 
ings to George Washington, amid much demo- 
cratic pomp. Then came a scene from frontier 
history: Indians on horseback, storming down 
the hill from behind Hoyt-Bowne, and dashing 
off with the woodman’s daughter, amid screams 
of frantic delight from onlooking small boys, 
who saw the wildest photo-drama outdone by 
the reality. Then entered Asbury, the “Prophet 
of the Long Road,’ leading his horse and es- 
corted by riflemen. Then the founding of the 
seminary, -with Daniel Drew (Soper), Bishop 
Janes, Dr. McClintock and others, sitting about 
the table. 


Five more scenes were “The Loss of the En- 
dowment in 1876,” picturesque transcripts from 
the life of Drew graduates in Korea and India, 
and then a battle piece, with soldiers, trenches, 
gun fire, gassed men and a chaplain. 


A grand processional, including all those who 
had taken part, closed the pageant, as with un- 
covered heads the spectators and performers 
joined in singing “America.” 

Thus, with infinite variety of color and action, 
with just enough scenery to suggest the pic- 
ture, and with artistic accompaniments of music 
and song, there was unfolded “The Glory of the 
Christian Ministry” from the day of the Ref- 
ormation to the present moment. The scenes 
were presented by members of the faculty and 
students, by the pastors and members of the 
Methodist churches of Madison, Morristown, 
Summit and Chatham and the Protestant Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian churches of Madison. 
The soldiers in the war scene were the Home 
Defense Company of Madison.—The Christian 
Advocate. 

* * * 

The Paul Smith Moving Picture Company is 
the most revolutionary thing in local Methodist 
circles. “The Finger of Justice,” now beginning 
a three weeks’ run at the Savoy, San Fran- 
cisco, is the first picture that was ever produced 
by a preacher, with a preacher as the leading 
character, It features a great underworld raid 
of women on a Methodist church. Some eall 
it an eight-reel sermon in the universal picture 
language of the day. The returns from this 
picture will go into a trust fund, the proceeds 
of which will be used for a great ‘Market 
Street Light House” church in San Francisco, 
and to fight vice in California, 
the Rev. Paul Smith in this great new method 
of preaching to the millions is the Rey. William 
L, Stidger, pastar of the First Church, San Jose. 
—New York Christian Advocate, 


Associated with 


What becomes of the college graduates? Of 
the 4,000 living graduates of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 529 are preachers—including 6 bish- 
ops—1;055 are teaching—including 11 presidents 
of colleges— 914 are housekeepers, ion 
lawyers—including 8 judges, 425 are physicians, 
337 are business men, 51 are newspaper workers, 
67 are farmers, and 28 are public officials. 

* * * 


St. Augustine, Fla., has been wet ever since 
the Spaniards landed there in 1565. On Octo- 
ber 13—lucky day for Florida—the city went 
dry by a special election that closed every 
saloon in Saint Johns county. Northern tourists 
can show their approval of St. Augustine by 
choosing it as their winter resort.—Epworth 
Outlook, 


* * * 


The Chairman of Presbyterian Home Missions 
in the Synod of Idaho says that the eastern 
cart of Idaho is even more Mormon than Utah 
—often 90 per cent Mormon. And, while there 
are a number of mission schools in Utah there 
are none in that part of Idaho. 

* * * 


One of our difficulties in Arizona is being met 
by the Inter-Church Federation, which includes 
the Presbyterian, the Congregational and the 
Northern and Southern Methodist Churches. The 
Baptist and “Christian’’ Churches formerly be- 
longed, but afterward withdrew. Two churches 
at Flagstaff (Methodist Episcopal and Presby- 
terian) have been federated, and are worship- 
ping under the ministrations of a Presbyterian 
pastor in the Methodist church. Two weak 
churches at Duncan (Southern Methodist and 
Presbyterian) have recently federated, and will 
be ministered to by a Presbyterian, In new 
territory, particular district are assigned to cer- 
tain denominations to give them the gospel— 
Assembly Herald, 


* * * 


The French peasant is not fond of fresh air, 
his cottage has not many windows, and these 
are not often opened. Moreover, that country 
has been far behind Great Britain and the United 
States and Germany in the care and prevention 
of tuberculosis, so that there were many men 
in France who had the seeds of the disease in 
them, and in the stress of the hurried mobilizing 
in August, 1914, there was no time for the proper 
medical examination to weed these out. With 
the Germans marching on Paris, who could stop 
to think if a soldier were tuberculous or no? 
So they went to the trenches, the damp, cold 
trenches, a fine breeding ground for disease, or 
they were billeted in peasant huts; hardly any 
of them living the hygienic tent life we picture 
soldiers as leading. 


And thus it has come about that tuberculosis 
is a problem in this war, as it has never been 
before. Herman M. Biggs, M. D., New York 
State Commissioner of Health, estimates that 
taking the armies and the soldiers invalided 
from the army, the prisoners of war living in 
concentration camps in Germany, and the ref- 
ugees and residents of invaded districts, crowded 
together in unsanitary conditions, there are 
probably 400,000 cases of tuberculosis in France, 
“and practically no facilities for caring for 
them,” he reports, follawing his recent visit to 
that country.—The Christian Advocate, 


* * * 


In a western city an Italian pushing a banana 
cart stopped in front of a bank; going into the 
cashier, this man emptied his pockets to buy 
a bond, only to find that he wags $10 short of the 
$50 needed. Becoming excited, with great diffi- 


culty the Italian managed to make the banker 


understand that all the children in the schools 
were buying bonds and that he was determined 
that his little daughter should not be behind 
the children of the native Americans. And so 
he dragged the banker into the streets to ex- 
amine his cart and the pile of bananas, if per- 
chance they represented collateral sufficient to 
secure the last $10, so that his little daughter 
might take her $50 Liberty Bond back to school 
as evidence of the patriotism of her family,— 
The Christian Work, 
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Up to October 8th there were in all depart- 
ments of the United States Army 257 chaplains. 
Of these ninety-seven are Roman Catholics, 
thirty-six Methodists, twenty Baptists and nine- 
teen Presbyterians, other denominations being 
represented respectively by smaller numbers. A 
majority of the soldiers are from Protestant 
families —Watchman-Examiner, 

* * x 


Some of the religious bodies of the country 
have been making a canvass of the number of 
their members in the various branches of war 
service with the following approximate results: 
The Methodist Church, North, 220,000; Baptists 
of the North, 215,000; Lutherans, 190,000; Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 110,000; Presbyterians, 85,000 
to 100,000; Episcopalians, 65,000, and Congre- 
gationalists, 52,000.—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * * 


A noticeable event in the field of American 
religious journalism is the combination of The 
Congregationalist and the Advance into one 
journal, to be known hereafter as The Congre- 
gationalist and Advance. The merger went into 
effect with the Thanksgiving issue. 

The Congregationalist, of Boston, dates back 
over a century to January 3, 1816, when The 
Recorder, of which The Congregationalist has 
been the continuator, was founded by Nathaniel 
Willis, father of N. P. Willis, the poet. The 
paren of Chicago, came into being September 


The Congregationalist and Advance will have 
as its editor-in-chief Rev. Howard A. Bridg- 
man, D. D., for the last six years editor of The 
Congregationalist. Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh contin- 
ues aS managing editor, Rey. J. C. Rankin as 
associate editor, and Rev. P. T, Farwell as lit- 
erary editor. Rev. R. W. Gammon, D. D., will 
continue as western editor. Dr. W. E. Barton, 
editcr of The Advance, will be contributing 
editor and other members of his staff will write 
regularly for the new paper whose combined 
circulation now puts it in the forefront of re- 
ligious journalism in this country. 


The Advance has always been privately 
owned, while The Congregationalist since 1901 
has been the property of the Congregational 
Publishing Society, which has administered it in 
behalf of the denomination. 

An editorial in the first issue of the com- 
bined paper says: “The sole reason why this 
union takes place is that the churches may have 
at their disposal an instrumentality stronger 
than they have ever had, one that will supple- 
ment and conserve what thousands of pastors, 
missionaries, foreign and home, Sunday School 
teachers and workers are doing day by day; 
- one that shall adequately and comprehensively 
embody the thought of Congregationalism as it 
comes to the surface East, West, North and 
South; one that shall not only unify our widely 
seattered local groups but that shall represent 
them creditably before the wide communion of 
Christians of every name, one which shall itself 
contribute toward the welding together c 
Christian units for the conquest of the world 
for Christ. It is to these large and command- 
ing ends that we dedicate at this time The Con- 
gregationalist and Advance.” 


DRINK AND SMOKE, 

What Prohibition is Doing to Washington. 

Arrests for drunkenness on the last wet day, 
October 31st, were 64, Arrests for drunkenness 
on the first dry day, November ist, were 2; 
on November 2nd, 2; on November 3rd, 6; on 
November 4th, 2; on November 5th, none. The 
total for the first 5 dry days was 12, a little 
less than one-fifth of the total for the last wet 
day. The average number of arrests for the past 
year has been 31 plus. ee ae 

For the nine days preceding prohibition, the 
arrests for drunkenness were as follows: Octo- 
ber 28rd, 17; October 24th, 24; October 25th, 
14; October 26th, 13; October 27, 64; October 
28th, 6; October 29th, 26; October 30th, 43; Octo- 
ber 31st, 64. This makes a total of 271 arrests 
for the nine days, or an average of 30.1. 


Why Blame The Coal Man? : 
These cold mornings, when you are shivering 
for want of coal, don’t blame the dealers for 
lack of fuel. He has none to deliver, Blame 


the brewers! 
the source. 
ets the Greensburg (Penn.) Record of recent 

“Richard Ward and William Thomas, two coal 
miners, were jailed last evening on charges of 
being disorderly and drunk.” 

The same paper three days later said: “Friday 
evening three miners and several laborers were 
committed to the county jail for being drunk 
and implicated in fight games.” 

* * * 


They are choking the output at 


New Mexico has voted dry by an overwhelm- 
ing majority making it the twenty-seventh dry 
state. 

* * * 
_The Boy and the Cigarette. 

I am right glad, says a correspondent, that 
you are resounding the warning bell on the 
cigarette peril. I conduct a class of lads in the 
*teens. Some of the lads are heavy smokers; 
their fingers are stained a deep yellow; they 
seem miserable without a “fag” in their lips. 
In our cycle runs I have had to make it the rule: 
“No smoking, or I go back home.” They keep 
loyal to this, but not without a struggle. The 
worst of the habit is that they keep infecting 
one another. Cigarettes are offered to the non- 
smokers. Lads do not like to be lonely even in 
their vices. 


_ Recently I suggested that those willing should 
sign a promise to abstain from tobacco and al- 
cohol at least until twenty-one. None responded 
on the Sunday, but on the following Thursday 
five turned up at my house, saying they wished 
to sign the pledge. A week later an inveterate 
smoker announced he was done with the cigar- 
ette, and signed. Two others signed last Sun- 
day; but one of the finest of the young fellows 
said, “I don’t smoke, but I won’t sign, because 
I fear I could not keep the pledge in the Army.” 
The remark shows the fearful power of en- 
vironment. It is indeed a triumph for a young 
lad to keep from tobacco in the forces, and 
from the worse evils that assault his mind. 
These facts seems to me to prove the value of 
the pledge and the need that exists for a re- 
vived campaign against the pernicious habit. 
One of the difficulties that will confront you 
is the support given to smoking by the pres- 
entation of cigarettes to soldiers by churches 
and Sunday Schools. It is hard not to send what 
the lads desire. It:is harder still to discriminate 
in the sending between those under and those 
over twenty-one.—Sunday School Chronicle, 
London. 

* * * 
The Soldier’s Peril, 

The importance of preventing the ravages of 
wine among the American troops is well known 
by many men abroad. In August the editor of 
The Revue wrote: “The ‘Teddies’ who arrive 
from the United States total or partial prohi- 
bitionists are exposed to multiple dangers and 
temptations. Let us take care! We shall com- 
mit a great wrong if we allow the boys of 
America to be exposed not only to the dangers 
of being slain at the front, but to the still 
greater danger of being slain by alcohol at the 
rear.” 

French doctors say: “France is the most al- 
ecoholized of all the countries; her consumption 
in terms of pure alcohol (as far as figures are 
available) being 22 liters per capita, against 
Germany, 7.47, and the United States, 6.89. As 
for distilled liquors, we find this wine-drinking 
land using 8.8 liters per capita, Germany 7.29, 
United States 5.51 liters (1906-1910). ‘Drink 
Consumption in the Different Lands, J. Gabriel- 
ssohn, Paris, 1915). 

“Says Dr. Colombier (thesis 1912): ‘It is al- 
coholic poisoning that is responsible for this 
terrible evil, depopulation.’ ” 

Dr, Jacquet startled President Poincare when 
he visited the hospital of which the doctor was 
in charge by figures he had collected. 

“Alcoholics breed,” Dr. Jacquet explained, “but 
their offspring die off quickly, and thus France 
succumbs to depopulation.” Much moved, Presi- 
dent Poincare turned to the reporters and beg- 
ged them to give the widest publicity to the 
facts. 

In France every year over 100,000 persons die 
of tuberculosis (Chebasse), and an investigation 
by M, Merman, director of public hygiene, 1906- 
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10, brings out an exact correspondence between 
the districts that drink the most and those where 
they die the most from tuberculosis. Indeed, 
doctor after doctor, investigating for himself, 
has become convinced that, as Professor Lan- 
douzy says: “Alcoholism is making the bed for 
tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Bausiwen, after a series of personal inves- 
tigations, said: “The best preventive medicine 
for tuberculosis is to wage war on alcohol.” Dr. 
Courmont, of the Lyons hospitals, examining 1,- 
000 patients, found 442 alcoholics. Of these 200 
had tuberculosis, although out of 588 others only 
41 were tuberculosis. (Chebasse.) “Reader,” 
says M. Chebasse, “one has to confess that 
these figures speak out loud!” 

It is said that the ravages of tuberculosis 
among the French troops has been fearful. The 
French are having to deal with a half million 
tuberculosis cases now. 

Shall American help France out of her decline, 
or shall we go down into the ditch also? 

* * * 


The London Daily news of October 15 said: 

“Owing to fixed prices, all the best barley at 
Newcastle on Saturday was sold to malsters 
for making beer, and the leavings went to mil- 
lers for making the people’s bread.” 

If no edible grain in England has gone into 
the manufacture of beer since February first, 
the press of England and the people of England 
are evidently not aware of that fact. 

The American government is also to be cen- 
sured for failing to inform the British and the 
French governments that there is a grave danger 
of perilous resentment among the American 
people because the soldiers who are protected 
from drink in the United States are exposed 
in Great Britain to all the ravages of a traffic 
not even under the checks of normal American 
effective regulation. 

The Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is in a state of actual alarm 
because of the seething resentment which it 
knows to exist in thousands of American homes 
where letters from “over there” are telling of 
drink and drink’s debauchery. These homes are 
sending their sons to help break the foul peril of 
Kaiserism. They are not sending them as a sac- 
rifice to alcohol and vice. 

Ee etre cd 

During the session of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention in Buffalo, Charles 
Stelzle held a Labor-Temperance mass meeting. 

For some time the liquor men have been trying 
to capture the labor movement. Already quite 
a number of state central labor unions have 
voted in favor of the liquor traffic because of 
the urgent request of bartenders and brewery 
workers. A considerable number of central labor 
unions throughout the country have taken sim- 
ilar action, 

At this meeting Mr. Stelzle said: 

“Labor officials recently presented to Woodrow 
Wilson a petition alleged to have been signed 
by over two million trade unionists asking that 
the manufacture and sale of booze be continued, 
but the number of alleged signers of this pe- 
tition from but 22 of the states was greater 
than the total membership of the American 
Federation of Labor throughout the entire coun- 
try at the time the petition was framed up. 
Furthermore, only 445 local bodies out of nearly 
25,000 labor unions are listed as having signed 
the petition. 

“In many cases, individual trade unionists 
were counted again and again, first in their in- 
ternational organizations; second, in state labor 
bodies; third, in central labor unions; fourth, 
in local unions; and fifth, in such organizations 


as Personal Liberty Leagues, Mutual Benefit 
Societies and Labor Temple Association. 
“Hundreds of thousands of trade unionists 


are strongly opposed to the liquor traffie in all 
of its forms. Among them are some of the most 
eminent leaders in the labor movement, but all 
of these men were arbitrarily included in the 
tabulation presented in the petition to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Labor leaders who will lie 
about working men will lie to them, and they are 
not to be trusted on any kind of a job. 

“Mr. Hoover is telling us that ‘food will win 
the War.’ The liquor men insist that they use 
for the manufacture of booze only one per cent 
of the grain produced in this country. One per 


cent of the grain will feed one per cent of the 
people. One per cent of the people is 1,00 
people. We shall send 1,000,000 soldiers to the 
trenches in I‘rance. : 

“This means that the liquor men are using 
enough food-products to feed every last man 
who is going to the front to ‘make the world 
safe for democracy.’ So that they may become 
efficient fighters, we do not permit the men in 
uniform to drink liquor. Some of the men who 
are staying at home not only expect the men at 
the front to fight their battles, but they are us- 
ing for booze the grain which should be sent 
to feed the soldiers in the trenches.’ 

* * * 

One intensely interesting development of war 
surgery is bone-grafting. Surgery used always 
to be destructive. At the beginning of the war 
there were so many amputations performed that 
the cities were filled with cripples. But now a 
constructive surgery has developed consisting 
of putting new bones into old bodies with so per- 
fect a graft that the body does not know the 
difference. For instance, a shin bone has been 
placed in a cheek to take the place of a frac- 
tured jaw-bone and soon became a perfect fit. 

By the use of electrically driven tools a graft 
may be secured from the tibia in from ten to 
fifteen minutes, cut any size and fitted in a few 
minutes for any part of the body that needs it. 

When our soldier boys mingle with the sol- 
diers of all nationalities and fight over strange 
and disease-soaked soil they may acquire many 
strange disease germs and, returning to America 
bring them along. Pestilence has generally been 
a camp follower of war. But science is dealing 
with this problem with unprecedented vigor. 
Sir William Osler said: “Never before in history 
has so great a host been assembled; never before 
in war-time have armies been so healthy.” _ 

Yet we are warned as to the danger of indis- 
criminate immigration after the war and of the 
great need of careful medical and sanitary prep- 
aration to combat the unfamiliar disease that 
Sammies will bring home.—-World Outlook. 

* 


Though opium has come to an official end in 
China, a new danger is threatening the land, 
which, unless stringent precautions are taken, 
will become an even greater menace to public 
welfare. This is the hypodermie injection of 
morphia. 

The serious effects of morphia may be under- 
stood from a single statement of the President 
of the National Medical Association of China: 
“More than half of the regular jail birds of Man- 
churia show needle signs all over their bodies.” 
The authority in question goes on to say that 
professional beggars are everywhere victims of 
the habit, and that thousands of poor people 
die in the large cities during the winter months, 
partly from cold, but principally from inability 
to work on account of their morphine habits. 

The alarming spread of the use of morphia in 
place of opium demands of the joint co-operation 
of foreign powers in the matter of regulating the 
manufacture and export of the drug. China has 
freed herself from the toils of one dread enemy; 
she must now root out the second. Civilization 
demands that she receive the unselfish support 
of the enlightened nations of both East and 
West.—World Outlook. ae 

Of the 1,088 Protestant physicians in foreign 
work more than half are from the United States, 
and most of the rest are from English-speaking 
lands. The great mass of the American medical 
work is supported by four aggressive denomina- 
tions—the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Cin- 
gregationalists and theMethodists.—World Out- 
look. 

* * = 
GENERAL, 

The present war is not a mere war. It is a 
moral earthquake which calls for the supreme 
choice—by individuals and nations between right 
and wrong, liberty and bondage. This conflict 
seems to me to uncover the hidden secrets of 
the universe itself and to reveal to human 
vision the primordial and everlasting struggle 
between good and evil. From the dawn of 
creation and in order to establish stability 
in nature and concord among men, the ham- 
mers of the Eternal have been crushing down 
cruelty and aggression. In such a conflict I 
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cannot think of Christ as being neutral. He 
who stands for us as the supreme manifesta- 
tion of the Creative Spirit on earth does not, 
cannot, will that the “mailed fist’ should not 
be resisted, but be allowed to crash its way in 
the world to tyrannical supremacy” in the in- 
terests of peace.” I do not believe the New 
Testament presents such a hopelessly and help- 
lessly neutral Christ.—Abraham Rihbany, 
* * 


The first lesson taught by the war relates 
to the education of all our people. The Ameri- 
can public school system has long been the sub- 
ject of intense encomium; but the school, though 
public and free, is a school for only a small 
share of American children. According to sta- 
tistics compiled for no less than 386 American 
cities, only 56 out of every 1000 pupils who begin 
the first grade of the elementary school com- 
plete the four years of the high school. The 
history of American youth, in passing through 
the “teens,” like that of a defeated army in 
retreat, is marked by the values it throws away. 

America should see to it that all her children 
are educated in a way worthy of a democratic, 
responsible citizenship. 

A mighty re-enforcement should be given to 
the intellectual parts of our system. It should 
be made vigorous, quickening, compact, econom- 


ical. It should not be content with being merely 
intellectual. It should be made also ethical, 
social, moral, touching the conscience, moving 


the will, inspiring the heart, as well as giving 
discipline to the intellect. It should inculcate 
the importance of the principles of justice, 
honesty, moderation, self-respect and temper- 
ance.—Pres. Thwing in American Review of Re- 


views. 


* * * 


America’s first soldier dead in the war have 
been buried. Their coffins were draped in folds 
of the flag for which they died. Comrades bore 
them to the center of a hollow square, formed 
by American soldiers and veteran French troops. 
From the massed ranks there stepped a French 
general. He walked straight to the three cof- 
fins, reverently hesitating at the first. Then he 
stiffened to the salute, doffed his cap, bowed, 
his faced lined as if the mute remains before 
him-were of his own children. “Private En- 
right,” he said softly, as he bowed before the 
nearest bier, “and Private Gresham’’—and he 
turned to the second—“and Private Hay’’—as he 
turned still further to face the third coffin— 
“vou fell facing the foe, in hard, in desperate 
hand-to-hand fight. We of France ask 
that the mortal remains of these young men 
be left with us forever. We will inscribe on 
their tombs: ‘Here lie the first United States 
soldiers to fall on French soil for liberty and 
justice.’’’—Zion’s Herald, 

Coe) ee 

What, indeed, is true civilization! By its fruits 
you shall know it. It is not dominion, wealth, 
material luxury; nay, not even a great literature 
and education widespread, good though these 
may be. Civilization is not a veneer; it must 
penetrate to the very heart and core of the 
societies of men. Its true signs are thought 
for the poor and suffering, chivalrous regard 
and respect for woman, the frank recognition 
of human brotherhood irrespective of race or 
color or nation or religion, the narrowing fac- 
tor in the world, abhorrence of what is mean 
and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the 
claims of justice—Lord Chief Justice Russell 
before the American Bar Association at Sara- 
toga in 1896. 


* 2 * 


A SOLDIER’S CHANCES. 

There have been great losses of life, and there 
will be until the end of the war; but the chances 
of the individual soldier, particularly those of 
the American coming late into the conflict, are 
greater than is commonly believed. 

M. Andre Tardieu, High Commissioner of the 
French Republic in the United States, said to 
President Wilson: 

“Our armies, thanks to more competent com- 
mand and better methods of instruction, have 
suffered definite losses in killed, missing and 
prisoners which are continually decreasing.” 

In the battles of Charleroi and the Marne 
the actual losses—that is, those who were killed 
—in proportion to the total number of men 


engaged were about five in 100; first half of 
1915, fewer than three in 100; second half of 
1915, fewer than two in 100; first half of 1916, 
less than two in 100; arfd second half of 1916, 
about one in 100. 


The ravages of disease, largely responsible 
for the death losses in former wars, even so 
late as the United States Civil War and the 
war with Spain, have been reduced to an almost 
negligible point in the French war zone. Sani- 
tary conditions are maintained at a high degree 
of excellence and the sick man is not permit- 
ted in the battle line. 


The present trenches are not the shallow holes 
or straight-line ditches of the early days of 
the war, The French trench is now very deep, 
surmounted by sandbags and earthbanks, some- 
times strengthened by concrete, with loopholes 
for rifle shooting and emplacements for trench 
periscopes. It is constructed in a broken line, 
so as to confine the bursting of shells in the 
smallest possible space, and with angles over- 
looking other portions of the trench, making it 
unsafe or difficult for the enemy to occupy a 
portion of a trench. 


The sides are re-enforced by woodwork, the 
soil is beaten down or covered with boards, 
while electric pumps suck out any water that 
may enter. Here and there are concrete block- 
houses for machine guns, so hidden that they are 
not easy targets in a bombardment. Above the 
present trenches often is a wire netting, 
stretched on sloping frames, so that a grenade 
striking them will not only not enter the trench, 
but will roll away before bursting. In front of the 
trench is barbed wire, no longer merely fast- 
ened to stakes stuck in the ground, but stretched 
on metallic frames which it is almost im- 
possible to destroy. 


The first-line trenches are connected with rear 
lines by tunnels. These used to be straight; 
now they are narrow, tortuous passages, thus 
affording greater protection to re-enforcements 
coming up or to relief forces. 


In the second and third lines trenches are 
shelters greatly improved. Hundreds of men 
live in these shelters in complete safety. In 
them are beds with wire mattresses, kitchens, 
eelctric lights and telephones. Here also are 
medical stations and telephone service and sites 
for the trench battery guns. 


Now what happens when the enemy bom- 
bards, as he frequently does? It is a matter 
of record that in one area under bombardment, 
containing 2,000 men, in more than fourteen 
hours of constant shelling only 8 men were 
killed, and very probably some of these lost 
their lives through imprudence, which, officers 
say, is one of the chief dangers to the men. 
On another sector, one division of about 18,000 
men, firing about 800 big-gun shots a day, and 
receiving as many from the enemy, lost only 
3 men and 4 wounded in six weeks. 


In the advance, soldiers are strictly admon- 
ished to move quickly, but to take advantage of 
every shelter, shell hole or other form of pro- 
tection, and to avoid getting into groups, It 
is here that the French soldier’s initiative and 
agility—qualities possessed also by the Ameri- 
can soldier—come into play. The Germans, on 
the contrary, incline to compact masses of at- 
tacking troops, and hence their enormous losses. 

A successful offensive, under present methods 
in the Allied forces, is enormously costly in 
material, but not at all so in men. It brings 
about a deficit of hardly five per cent_in the 
ranks, 

Early in the summer an alleged table of bat- 
tle losses in France received wide circulation. 
This purported to show that losses among 
medical troops, surgeons, ambulance man, 
stretcher bearers, etc., were the most severe of 
all. It is not so generally known that Col. 
T, H. Goodwin, of the British Medical Corps, 
detailed to the office of the Surgeon-General of 
the United States Army, cabled to London for 
official data as to the losses of British medical 
forces in the war, and received statement: “Total 
casualties among British medical officers on the 
Western Front from the beginning of the war 
to June 25, 1917: Killed, 195; wounded, 707; 
total, 902. In addition, 62 medical officers died 
from sickness.” 
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“Ajl statements to the contrary,” said Colonel 
Goodwin, “are false, arising from mistake, nat- 
ural exaggeration, or from a deliberate and ma- 
licious attempt to discourage doctors from en- 
tering the medical service of the army.” 


In a word, it may be said that on the French 
Front, 80 out of every 100 men of the wounded 
are spared to life, and of these nearly 55 re- 
turn to fight again.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 

= * * 


Dreaming of peace is like smoking a pipe: it 
soothes the nerves, but it does not seem to 
materially alter the situation. 


There is a peace that flows like a river, and 
there is a peace that stands still like a stag- 
nant millpond and smells to heaven. 


Iam glad that we are at last convinced that 
if is not the part of wisdom to cover a 
slumbering voleano with roses and sit down 
on the roses. 


The thing that has been so loudly magnified 
in America of late as peace—the thing we get 
by surrender or compromise, by sacrificing our 
manhood, by consenting to the rule of tyrants, 
by hiding our eyes to the chains which bind our 
fellowmen, by ignoring right and justice and 
truth and all our highest obligations to God 
and humanity—that thing is not peace at all. 
It is a monstrous abortion born of our own 
selfish hearts; a worthiess imitation; at best a 
cowardly armistice which only serves as a 
breathing spell between wars. It was that 
wretched make-believe which Jesus had in mind 
when he declared that the Son of Man came not 
to send peace, but a sword. 


You cannot organize nations into a true broth- 
erhood; you can only organize them into an 
artificial brotherhood, which will go to pieces at 
the next unusual outbreak of savagery. This 
does not mean that our peace measures are 
valueless; it only means that they are tempo- 
rary bridges and we must not risk too much 
weight upon them.—HE. L. Pell. 

* * * 


“Riches bring cares’ is an old proverb. It 
states only half the case, for riches also bring 
many delights, and effect many deliverances. 
Yet a man who is rich simply because he has 
for years dodged every contribution box, de- 
nied every charitable appeal, or meanly taken 
advantage of his less able fellows, does not de- 
serve to have a good time, and whatever else 
he may take pleasure in, cannot enjoy himself. 
The simple life does not demand that a man be 
either rich or poor, for it is a thing of the spirit 
rather than of bank accounts; but in order to 
live it one must have himself in hand, and make 
his great need to be the presence and favor 
of God.—Zion’s Herald. 

x ® 


Evangelism, 


I have a profound faith as to the outcome of 
faithful and earnest use of the regular machin- 
ery of the church, and the results in the Port- 
land area tend to vindicate that faith. There 
has been nothing of the extraordinary or spec- 
tacular—the results have been achieved by con- 
structive work. There are two things upon 
which I wish to lay emphasis in the beginning 
of the new year: 


First, we want more of evangelism in all our 
churches. We want revival evangelism; espe- 
cially, the co-operation of neighboring pastors; 
we want personal evangelism by which the 
ranks of the church are being recruited by 
hand-picked material throughout the year, and 
we want culture evangelism, by which the chil- 
dren of our homes and Sunday Schools are being 
brought to decision for Christ and prepared for 
membership in His church, The reports of the 
past year show that this is one of our weak 
points, and I beg of you to lay this vital matter 
upon the hearts and consciences of our people 
at every opportunity. It is the great need of 
the average Methodist church at the present 
time. The carrying out of an adequate pro- 
gram of evangelism in our churches will bring 
vigor and prosperity in every department of 
church life and endeavor.—Bishop M,. S. Hughes 
to one of the “Coast” Conferences of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 


A Salesman’s Thoughts on the Bible. 

At home I had heard the Bible and read aloud 
thousands of times. Some of it made a curious 
impression on me. Take this, “To him that hath 
shall be given, and to him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath. Why, 
I used to sit there when ten years old and say 
to myself when they’d read that—“Well, that 
one is a lie—nothing but a lie. Who ever heard 
anything so foolish?’ But, oh, how I have 
had to eat my words on it. Of course I know 
now that it is the last word on the subject— 
the truth stated so nakedly that it is almost 
cruel. It is one of those laws of life so deép 
that it takes a man half a lifetime even to 
grasp it. There was another one that used 20) 
amuse me—“The meek shall inherit the earth. 
When they’d read that I almost laughed in my 
sleeve at the nonsense of it. Who ever heard 
anything so ridiculous as the idea that the 
meek would ever get anywhere! Say, do you 
know that I was a full grown man _ earning 
$5,000 a year before I tumbled to the fact that 
there was something in it! Of course, I know 
now that there is everything in it! You bet 
the meek inherit the earth—if they have abilitv. 
And meekness is in itself a great ability. Meek- 
ness is holding your temper, sticking to a 
course, refusing to be swerved from the main 
line of action. Oh, I understand the meaning 
of that world-old wisdom now! I have seen 
it work out. I have seen some of the meek 
win out—and I have seen some of the blusterers 
lose out. 

The Bible is the greatest course in direct, 
forceful English in the world. If you want to 
learn to write a better sales letter; if you think 
that a good English style would help you in 
getting out your advertising, I commend you to 
it. Take the great masters of forceful English 
right down the line—Addison, Steele, Burke, 
Franklin, Webster, Lincoln—Biblical quotations 
drip from them like dew from the trees. Frank- 
lin taught himself to write by hard personal 
application; the marks of the Bible are every- 
where apparent in his style. Even if I didn’t 
believe a word that is written inside these 
covers I would still give my boy the best kind 
of a Bible education; it would mean money in 
his pocket, Freddy; he would live to bless me 
for it. As a drill in simple, direct, power- 
ful Anglo-Saxon, the kind of language that we 
use in advertising and in modern business, there 
has been, and never will be a book to equal 
this. 

You and I are salesmen, Freddy, we interpret 
salesmanship in the broadest possible way, as 
persuasion, We believe that all the progress the 
world has made has been made by virtue of wise 
and intelligent salesmanship. A doctor is a 
salesman; his business is to “sell” the world 
better methods of living. An inventor is a sales- 
man whose business is to “sell” the world new 
and better ways of doing things. The President 
of the United States, if he is successful in sell- 
ing his ideas to the people, becomes a great 
popular leader, 

Everything must be sold. When you come to 
look at it in that light, the Bible is a record of 
the lives of the greatest salesmen who ever 
lived. For ideas are harder to sell than things. 
And the Hebrew prophets sold their people the 
greatest idea that it is possible for the human 
mind to entertain, the idea of God—sold it so 
well and so securely that the world has scarcely 
been able to improve upon it.—The American 
Magazine. 

! 2 s 2 
The Bible in the Firing Line. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan, the well known lit- 
erary man, gives his testimony concerning the 
value of the Bible to the men on the firing line. 
One thing you can always answer to the scoffer, 
says Mr. Kernahan, which will silence him, for 
he has not the least glimmer of a fair reply to 
it. It is this: “Even if the Scriptures have not 
captured the heart and soul of every soldier and 
sailor in this war, is there any other book of 
any kind or any system of philosophy, or any 
person, or any thing that has strengthened, com- 
forted, helped, and inspired a hundredth part of 
the men and women that they have?’ 

And the answer, if given truthfully, must per- 
force be an instant and unanimous “No!”— 
Sunday School Chronicle, 
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A lady visitor to a hospital in Dublin was 
much impressed by the response she received 
from a wounded soldier to her spiritual minis- 
tration. “I can see you are a Christian,” -. she 
said. The man smiled and took from under 
his pillow a New Testament. “This is my great- 
est trophy, ma’am,” he said. “During a big 
fight I found myself in close grapple with a 
powerful German trooper. I soon saw it was 
clearly a case of his life or mine, and so I 
resolved to get in first knock, so to speak. Poor 
chap! It Was clear he was not long for this 
world. I simply couldn’t leave the poor beg- 
gar without asking if I could do anything to 
relieve his pain or wound. I gave him some 
water, and slowly he drew forth from _ his 
pocket this much-used Testament, which he put 
eae hand, 

ake it,’ he whispered feebly. ‘It has been 
the Water of Life to me, and I pray it may be 
the same to you.’ 

Lt & took it,” said the soldier, “and I tried to 
make his end as easy as I could. He died soon 
after, but I do prize this little Testament. For 
that German’s prayer has been answered, ma’am, 
and I am proud to. say that his Testament has 
saved me, as no doubt it saved him too, from 
eternal death. I shall keep this little book all 


my life, you may be sure.”—Sunday School 
Chronicle, 


John C, Bieri, pastor of the Methodist church 
at Mahanoy City, Pa., is a song writer, and his 
original songs are features of Rally Day, which 
brought out 800, and other special church occa- 
sions. He fits the words to popular tunes and 
his printed matter indicates a wideawake 
church. It shows that he secures interesting 
speakers from all sources possible. 


The Rev. Paul Smith, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, San Francisco, at- 
tacked in his pulpit the record of a man named 
Hennessy, who openly declared himself to be 
the friend of the liquor interests in his candi- 
dacy for city attorney. Dr. Smith attacked this 
man’s record in his pulpit and then the candi- 
date came back by placarding the city on great 
bill-boards: “I am not to be the representative 
of the Rev. Paul Smith, but the people’s repre- 
sentative.” But thanks to this doughty Meth- 
odist minister’s fight against him he was over- 
whelmingly defeated. As a retaliatory the min- 
ister was summoned before the grand jury, 
where he completely vindicated his criticisms of 
the police judges of the city. This is the sec- 
ond time during the past six months that a 
Methodist minister in San Francisco has been 


called to appear before the grand jury, the last 
time it being Dr, Francis M. Larkin, editor of 
the California Christian Advocate. In both in- 
stances these two ministers had publicly criti- 
cised wrongs in the city administration, and 
their power is felt.—Christian Advocate. 


Floods in China—Richard Ritter now in China 
with the Y. M. C. A. reports great distress 
caused by a flood at Tien Tsin covering a dis- 
trict of 20,000 square miles, 200 miles long by 
100 broad, to a depth of from 2 to 12 feet. 
Houses are built of mud, even the bricks being 
laid up with mud instead of mortar. They have 
crumbled and thousands of Chinese will freeze 
to death this winter. Some missionaries are 
returning to raise funds, If you have been help- 
ing any work in China double your gift. If 
interested you can get further particulars from 
Phillip Ritter, 5 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


“The Costly Star,” by Margaret Slattery, Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, 60 cents, 7 cents postage, is 
a plainly told and charming story of the re- 
union of an estranged man and wife at Christ- 
mas. But the “star” has a message for each of 
us. Nothing could be finer for a gift to homes 
where there is lack of harmony. 


“The Prodigal Son—Ten Years Later,” by John 
Andrew Holmes, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 50 cents, 
takes the glamor from sowing wild oats. It is 
well done and might form the basis of a sermon 
to young men. 


“The Box from St. Marks,’ by Mabel D. Thurs- 
ton, is from “God’s Box.” Published by F. H. 
Revell Co., New York, N. Y. 


Pat O’Flaherty, very palpably not a prohibi- 
tionist, was arrested in Arizona recently, 
charged with selling loquor in violation of the 
prohibition law. But Pat had an impregnable 
defense. 


His counsel, in addressing the jury, said: 

“Your Honor, gentlemen of the jury, look at 
the defendant.” 

A dramatic pause, then: 

“Now, gentlemen of the jury, do you honestly 
think that if the defendant had a quart of 
whiskey he would sell it?” 

The verdict, reached in one minute, was “Not 
Guilty.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers 


American Magazine, December, 
If I Were Twenty-One, Dr. Frank Crane. 


What the Women “Over There” Are Doing, 
Maude Radford Warren. 
The World Outlook, December. 15 cents. 


(A “Doctoring the World’ Number.) 
Medical Miracles at the Front, Eleanor Booth 
Simmons, = 

Emperor Opium and King Morphine, Gertrude 
Emerson. 


American Review of Reviews, 
cents. 
The Y. M. C. A. in the War—pictures. 
Another Year End, Frank H. Simonds, 
What Our Red Cross is Doing in France, 
Marion G. Scheitlin. 


The Atlantic Monthly, December. 35 cents. 
A Family Letter, Rudolf Heinrichs. 
The Cabinet in Congress, Francis E, Leupp. 
The Mind and Mood of Germany Today, A. D. 
McLaren. 
The Threatened Eclipse of Free Speech, James 
Harvey Robinson. 
Torpedoed, Albert Kinross. 

The World’s Work, December. 25 cents. 
“The Providence Journal Will Say This Morn- 
ing,” French Strother. x 
Harvest Time for the Get-Rith-Quick Pro- 
moter, John K. Barnes, , 
Can We Build Those Ships in Time? Burton ae 
Hendrick. 


December. 25 


Everybody’s Magazine, December. 15 cents. 
Invaded America, Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
The Camps of the First Half Million, Edward 
Hungerford. 

Mad Kronstadt, William G. Shepherd. 
Keeping the Home Fires Burning—Y,. M. C. A. 
Huts, Henry Rood. 


Harper’s Magazine, December. 35 cents. ; 
A Poet and His Child Friends—James Whit- 
comb Riley’s Letters to Children, Edmund FE. 
Hitel. : 

On Admiralty Service, George Harding. 
Why Old Songs Live, Richard Le Gallienne. 


Munsey’s Magazine, December. 10 cents. ; 
Theodore Roosevelt and his Four Sons—Their 
Training for National Defense, Lawrence ise 
Abbott, : 

Our Work for German Prisoners of War, Lee 
Meriwether. : 7 
Finding New Careers for Crippled Soldiers, 
Cloudesley Johns. ; 

Historic Peace Treaties of Europe, 
Austin Ogg. : 
Hardships of Our Railroads, Garrett Smith. 


Frederic 


35 cents. 
Wallace. ‘ 
American, Edith 


Seribner’s Magazine, December. 
The True Italy, William Kay 
The French—As Seen by an 
Wharton, 

The Face of Paris, George McLean Harper. 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


The Mid-Week Service. 

Mary Slessor’s Experience in Calabar.—‘My 
life is one long, daily, hourly record of answered 
prayer. For physical health, for mental over- 
strain, for guidance given marvellously, for er- 
rors and dangers averted, for enmity to the Gos- 
pel subdued, for food provided at the exact hour 
needed, for everything that goes to make up life 
and my poor service, I can testify with a full 
and often wonder-stricken awe that I believe 
God answers prayer. I know God answers prayer. 
I have proved during long decades while alone, 
as far as man’s help and presence are concerned, 
that God answers prayer. Cavillings, logical or 
physical, are of no avail to me. It is the very 
atmosphere in which I live and breathe and have 
my being, and it makes life glad and free and a 
million times worth living. I can give no other 
testimony.” 

* * * 
I. THE CHALLENGE OF THE GOAL. 
Acts 26:19; Phil. 3:12-14. 
Expository Notes. 

Because of the perplexity of Festus and the 
curiosity of Agrippa, Paul is telling his own 
wonderful experience on the road to Damascus. 
But that vision came not simply that he might 
enjoy some wonderful ecstacy not vouchsafed to 
common mortals. It came as supplying author- 
ity for his commission to be a roving ambassador 
for the Lord to cities and courts, to peoples and 
kings. And the pathway led through suffering 
and peril and prosecution. The vision fades, 
leaving a command with him. And Paul tells 
Agrippa that he was not “disobedient” to the 
heavenly vision. So all worthwhile visions, 
whether real or ideal, end not with the momen- 
tary glimpse of the present. They reach for- 
ward into the future. They have a compelling 
force about them. They are.not to be enjoyed, 
they are to be obeyed. Paul refers to this some 
years later when writing to the Philippians as a 
prisoner in Rome. In a parenthetical paragraph 
he says that he is endeavoring to reach the goal 
to which he was sent when he was stopped 
peremptorily on the Damascus road so long be- 
fore by the Lord Jesus. 

The passage has many of the Pauline peculiar- 
ities—a famous saying in a sort of a parenthesis, 
a play upon words, a holding on to one word, re- 
peating it over and over in different forms, and 
a metaphor taken from the Grecian games. 

The first verb in the King James Version is 
“attained,” Phil. 3:12, apparently continuing the 
thought of verse 11. But this is misleading, for 
the verb in Greek is different, and instead of its 
looking backwards it looks forward. The “at- 
tain” of the King James Version is “obtain” in 
the Revision, while Conybeare gives ‘“won’’—This 
carries the thought to us the best of all, for the 
word looks forward to the metaphor in verse 14. 
Evidently the metaphor here comes into Paul’s 
mind. “I have not yet won the prize—but I am 
running the race.” 

The word “apprehend,” in the King James Ver- 
sion, is rendered more simply and literally in the 
Revision by “lay hold of,’ and more intelligibly 
by Farrar as “grasp.” “I press on trying to grasp 
the prize which was made possible for me by 
Christ’s suddenly grasping and stopping me. 
Brethren, I have not yet grasped the prize—but 
like the racer in the arena—I am not looking 
back but ahead, and, bending forward in eager- 
ness, I am putting forth every effort to reach 
the goal and win the prize.” 

Thoughts on the Theme, 

Paul is like one of those eager charioteers 
whom he had seen in his youth, leaning forward 
in his flying car, bending over the shaken rein 
and the goaded steed, forgetting everything, 
every peril, every competitor, as he pressed on 
for the goal by which sat the judges with the 
palm garlands that formed the prize.—F’. W. Far- 
rar. 


“T was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 
It is the life story of the great apostle— the 
vision splendid.” It challenged the best in Saul 
of Tarsus. It summoned all the resources of his 
nature. It gleamed before him like the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night. He 
ran with the spasmodic energy of the sprinter. 
He wrestled with tireless energy. He fought 
like a ring champion to win the prize, the prize 
of God. The goal was set before him by Jesus 
Christ. ; 

“I press toward the mark.” “This one thing J 
do.” It is life’s great objective. The goal! J 
must reach it, and, in so doing, attain unto the 
life that is eternal. ; : = 

The apostle would rally the church to its divine 
task. He would impart the thrust, the drive, the 
irresistible energy of his own victorious life, to 
his struggling brethren. Therefore, he sets be- 
fore them the goal. It is the call of the highest, 
the “must” of duty ana obligation, 

This is the challenge of the goal. Every 
church should be “forward-looking.” There 
should be a worthy and adequate objective 
toward which the preacher and his congregation 
should press with indefatigable ardor. This ob- 
jective should be commensurate with the power 
and capacities of the church, 

A man will never do anything worth while un- 
less challenged by a mark that will summon all 
his powers. “Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 
It is a crime, a sin against one’s own soul, The 
conscious lowering of the standard to ease and 
self-indulgence to the barter and betrayal of 
your nobler self. “The good is the enemy of the 
best.” Oh, how life is impoverished and en- 
feebled by the acceptance of the lower standards! 
It is the besetting sin of preachers and boards 
and churches, 

The challenge of the goal is a challenge to 
life and growth. The Scriptures speak on this 
wise: “That they that do these things, shall 
live by them,” Life is dependent on doing 
things worth while. In every church there are 
great latent energies. They are ‘awakened by 
the goal. They slumber till the goal calls and 
the “vision splendid’ beckons them on. The 
two talents become five, and the five, ten, while 
the one talent, napkin hidden, is taken away. 
That is life and its inevitable and irrevocable 
law of use or lose.—Lloyd Darsie. 


Il PRAYER. 
Does Prayer Effect Anything? 
Matt, 7:7, 8; James 5:16-18. 
Expository Notes, 

There is nothing which the world would be 
more glad to be sure of, or that most Christians 
desire to be clear about, than the value of 
prayer, Does God answer it, does he always 
answer? Many people doubt whether he does 
at all. Most Christians doubt if he answer more 
than a few. Yet these words bear the hallmark 
of the Lord. No other could have ventured 
to utter them. And unmistakably their message 
is that every prayer is answered by God, that 
no prayer fails of its right effect with him. 
Thrice, and always more emphatically, Christ 
insists on it. 

Men, even Christian men, make prayer the 
means of trying to get from God what they de- 
sire. That is only a subordinate use of prayer; 
though it is good on a limited scale and so far 
as it goes. People, however, seldom look on 
prayer as the means by which God may be able 
to give them what he desires. The former way 
looks suspiciously like the heathen way of 
threatening or cajoling the gods. The latter 
is the aim of Him who devised prayer and gave 
it to us. Men cannot imagine the answer coming 
in another shape, or being delayed that some- 
thing better may be given. Now God’s will is 
to make prayer helpful to men. He tries to 
make it the means not of giving men in an easy 
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slipshod way what they would like, but in the 
purest love what is in their best interest. He 
bends everything to that.. He will deny or delay 
or give differently, where the prayer is not for 
the best. 


A person might pray for mere things. Now, 
not all things are unworthy to be asked for, 
When the Lord taught men to pray “give us 
this day our daily bread,’ he showed that it 
was not a wrong thing in itself. But all things 
must be correlated to Christ, else they are no 
blessing. If a man prays to be wealthy, it may 
be the worst thing for him to have his prayer 
granted, i 


If a man knows what fellowship with Goa in 
Jesus Christ means, his prayers soar beyond the 
clouds instead of trailing along the earth. He 
has no doubt as to the answer to them all, What 
is good the Lord will give, is the rule of his 
faith. He has come not only to see that God 
always answers prayer, but he sees in order to 

‘that how God does it; for he has been led up- 
wards by God’s treatment of his prayers—ask- 
ing, seeking, Knocking.—Dr. Thomas Adamson, 
Glasgow, in The Expository Times. 

James said that “the supplication of a right- 
eous man availeth much in its working;”’ but 
this is just the truth that is most widely doubted 
at the present moment as men watch the horrors 
of the cruel conflict that has raged in Europe 
for two years. It looks as though the only 
forces concerned were the material, and that 
they alone will be decisive. With superficial 
and short views little can be made of the ways 
of God in the government of his word. 

Commonly, people test the worth of prayer by 
what it does for them personally in the physical 
realm. But is this a fair test? In that realm 
we find the reign of Law. Forces there are 
controlled by the Divine mind in the interests of 
humanity and the universe. Is it right to ask 
for our private good what can only be given us 
by the disturbance of world conditions? The 
intervention of God in the course of Nature has 
taken place both in answer to prayer and in 
accordance with God’s purposes—but all prayer 
for such must be offered within the boundaries 
of the Divine Will. “If God will’ must be the 
eondition of the asking and the measure of 
prayer’s success. 

The true sphere of prayer, however, 
spiritual. Does prayer effect anything here? 
Certainly prayer effects the man who prays. It 
ealms, enlightens the mind. It moulds the dis- 
position, changes the feelings, and shapes the 
eharacter. It is also certain that prayer has an 
effect upon others. Telepathy is a fact. We 
can influence other minds by our own. The same 
thoughts come up in widely separated minds at 
the same moment. Prayer for our soldiers and 
sailors really influences them. They write re- 
peatedly and say: “I felt you were praying for 
me.” Nor is the feeling a delusion. It answers 
to a real impact of soul upon soul, Something 
has been transacted and accomplished when the 
prayer went forth. 

Since this is a fact, and God is mind, is it 
not rational to believe that his mind can affect 
ours, and that our minds can affect his? 

Our prayers do not go out into the void. 


is the 


They 


reach a Father’s ear and heart, But will he 
respond? The best answer is to say: “Try it!” 
Pray in the name of Jesus, that is, after his 


mind and in harmony with his will, and watch 
the result. Some prayers, it is true, God cannot 
grant. They conflict with his will, and are not 
for our good. We need to thank God for our un- 
answered prayers. But oftener we are like the 
blind beggar who falls asleep with outstretched 
hands. Gifts are bestowed and stolen away and 
he awakes emptyhanded. We are not prepared 
for the very blessings we have besought. The 
direction is to ask, seek, knock—all words im- 
plying energy and determination. Before we 
conclude that prayer is valueless, let us be sure 
that we have really prayed.—Sunday School 


Chronicle. 

‘ Ill. FORGETTING GOD. 
Deutwesoclewisas LTO: SARIS Serie232 5324, 255 
18:15; 23:27; Ezek. 22:12; Hosea 8:14; 13:6; 
John 14:26. 

Expository Notes. 
A part of the Scripture indictment of man for 
his neglect of God is based upon the fact that 


Man has forgotten ‘God 
that gave him birth,” Deut. 32:18, “Jehovah his 
Maker,” Isa. 51:18, Hosea 8:14, As Creator, God 
is Lord and Master, who says, “My people have 
forgotten me,” Jer, 2:32; 18:15; 23:27. Sometimes 
this neglect is the result of prosperity, Hosea 
8:14; 13:6; sometimes it is the effect of avarice, 
Ezek, 22:12. There is a glimpse of sternness, as 
well as grief, in God’s attitude towards these 
neglectful individuals, for he shows the in- 
evitable penalty, Jer. 13:24, 25; 18:15-17. 

Sometimes forgetfulness is not wilful, and go 
in the New Testament our Lord promises us a 
Helper who will bring to our remembrance those 
of his words that have slipped from our mind, 
John 14:26, 


God is man’s creator, 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


There is one word of God which runs through 
the Scriptures like a sad and poignant refrain, 
“My people have forgotten Me.” ‘Irorgotten” is 
an intense and awful word. Open and deliberate 
revolt against God shows, at any rate, some re~- 
spect to his power. And even formal prayer, 
empty though it be, offers some recognition of 
God’s existence. But to forget him, to live and 
plan and work as though he were not, to dis- 
miss him as insignificant—this is surely the 
last expression of a separated life. 


“Afraid of a man that shall die, and forgettest 
the Lord thy Maker,” Isa, 51:13. The fear of man 
destroys the. nobler fear of God. I suppose that 
one may say that two commanding fears cannot 
occupy the soul at one and the same time. The 
fear that is created by the cracking of a whip 
can drive out the fear which possesses a shying 
horse when he sees some unfamiliar object upon 
the road. It seems as though one fear draws 
to itself the energies of the mind, and other 
fears are left with no sustenance. A big tree in 
a garden-bed sucks into its fibres the juices of 
the soil for many yards around, and other 
growths are starved, and they wither and die. 

So “the fear of man’’-drains to itself the men- 
tal energy and devotion which ought to feed 
the fear of God. A politician who is moved by 
fear of man, and who tacks and trims to avoid 
his hostility, can never retain an _ efficient 
thought of God. So it is with a minister who is 
afraid of man; his mind is not filled with a vision 
of ‘the Lord high and lifted up.” But, indeed, 
the same is true of anybody. 


“The fear of man is a snare,’ and the power 
of the snare is found in its fascination to allure 
our minds from the Lord of Hosts. ‘Afraid of a 
man that shall die, and forgettest the Lord thy 
Maker.” 


And here is another type from the portrait 
gallery of the Bible: “Thou hast forgotten the 
God of thy salvation, and hast not been mind- 
ful of the Rock of thy strength,” Isa. 17:10. 
Here is a forgetfulness that is born when we 
have recovered from some weakness. 

Our weakness helps our remembrance of God; 
our strength is the friend of forgetfulness. Per- 
haps this is most apparent in our physical 
weakness. In our weakness we remember the 
Lord, and the dim things of the unseen come 
clearly into view. But when our strength is 
regained the vivid vision fades again, and is 
sometimes entirely lost. 

Frailty in any direction makes us lean upon 
the power of the Almighty, and in every frailty 
our remembrance of him is keen and clear, But 
our strength helps to create a feeling of in- 
dependence, and we become unmindful of our 
God. And therefore it is that a man who never 
knows weakness has a stupendous task in main- 
taining communion with God. People who never 
know what it is to be ill have so many more 
barriers to overcome in their fellowship with 
the unseen. 

Let me give one further example from the Word 
of God. “According to their pasture, so were they 
filled; they were filled, and their heart was exalt- 
ed; therefore have they forgotten Me.” Hos, 13:6. 
Here is a rich pasture, and in the enjoyment of 
it there is born the spirit of forgetfulness. And 
surely this is the stupefaction of abundance. dn 
Southern France, where attar of roses is dis- 
tilled, a very curious ailment imperils the work- 
ers. The abundance of the rose-leaves induces 
a sort of sleeping-sickness. And surely it is 
even so in the abundances that are sometimes 
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given to man. They ate ptone to sink him into 
the sleep of spiritual forgetfulness. 


A man’s devotion is apt to dwindle as he be- 
comes more successful. Our piety does not keep 
pace with our purse. Absorption in the bounty 
makes us forgetful of the Giver. We can be so 
concerned in the pasturage that the Shepherd 
is forgotten. Our clearest visions are given us 
in the winter-time when nature is scanty and 
poor, The fullness of the leaf blocks the out- 
look and the distance is hid. And the summer- 
time of life, when leaves and flowers are plenti- 
ful, is apt to bring a veil. The very plentiful- 
ness impedes our communion. 


There is a very gracious promise of the Mas- 
ter in which I think all these perils are antici- 
pated, and in the strength of which they can 
be met and overcome : “He shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things. to you.” John. 14:26. 
Here is the promise of a gracious minister to 
the memory, strengthening it in its hold upon 
the unseen. 


We are apt to retain worthless things, and de- 
structive things, that ought to have been 
dropped and buried and left in their graves in 
past years. But we carry them with us to our 
undoing. 


What should I most like to remember? I 
should like to remember with unfailing con- 
stancy the glorious, holy being of the eternal 
God. I should like to remember the unspeak- 
able ministry of his grace, which worked in my 
redemption in Christ Jesus, my Lord. I should 
like to remember the benefits of his daily provi- 
dence which shine along my road in unfailing 
succession. I should like to remember the eter- 
nal significance of transient events, and hold the 
lessons of yesterday’s happening to guide me in 
my march today. And when new occasions and 
new duties arise, and I am face to face with 
novel circumstances, I should like to be reminded 
of those words of the Lord Jesus which would 
give me the needful iNumination: “He _ shall 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you.”—J. H. Jowett. 


IV. “ROCK OF AGES.” 


Isa, 26:4; Psa. 78:15;—Psa. 27:5; 61:2; 94:22; 
Deut. 33:22; Isa. 2:21; Jer. 49:16—I Cor. 10:4; 
John 19:34, 


Expository Notes, 

The metaphor in the opening words of this 
hymn is taken from the Hebrew Scriptures. In 
Isa, 26:4 the phrase in the King James Version, 
“in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength,” 
becomes in the American Revision, “in Jehovah, 
even Jehovah, is an everlasting rock;’ literally, 
“the Lord Jehovah is a rock of ages.’”’ The other 
thought in the line comes from the action of 
Moses in the Wilderness, when at the cry of the 
people for water he was told to smite the rock, 
Ex, 17:6. Remember that thirst is the most in- 
tense appetite that man has, and this was the 
deliverance of a whole people from death by 
thirst. The psalmist long after said of Jehovah’s 
wonderful mercies toward Israel, “He clave 
rocks in the wilderness and gave them drink 
abundantly,” Psa. 78:15. So here we have the 
two thoughts in the first line of the hymn, the 
massive, hoary rock-cliff, and the cleft in it, 
out of which pours the life-giving stream. 

In the Hebrew thought, the rock is the symbol 
of strength and protection. The rocky mountain 
cliff is “an asylum, not an obstacle.” So the 
psalmist says of Jehovah, “He will lift me upon 
a rock,” Psa, 27:5, and cries to him, “Lead me 
to the rock that is higher than I,” Psa. 61:2. The 
lofty cliff is a shelter from the intolerable heat 
of the sun, and from the violence of the storm 
and tempest, or a refuge from the attack of 
fierce enemies. The last thought of deliverance 
appears again when the psalmist calls God “my 
rock and my salvation,” and “my refuge,” Psa. 
62:6, 7. There seems to be an echo of this in the 
prophet’s words, when he tells Israel that the 
nation has “forgotten the God of thy galva- 
tion and has not been mindful of the rock of thy 
strength,” Isa; 17:10. 

The natural “clefts,’ or ravines, in the cliff, 
suggest added security, for there one may hide 
from enemies. See Deut. 33:22, Isa, 2:21, and Jer. 
49:16. But little of all this appears in the 


hymn, beyond the one expression, “Let me hide 
fiaele in thee.” The writer is thinking chiefly 
of Moses and his riven rock. He has in mind, 
not protection, nor strength, 


ory and his conclusion that the cleft “rock was 
Chit.” And so he turns to the crucified Christ 
and his pierced side from which flowed water 
and blood, and that picture fills his vision for 
nearly all the hymn. To the cross he will cling 
for salvation, not depending on zeal or tears or 
proffer of money. In life and in death and in 
the unknown future he will seek safety in the 
cleft of the Rock of Ages. 

This hymn was written by the Rev. Augustus 
Montague Toplady, and was first published in 
the English Gospel Magazine in October, 1775. 
The next March the author rewrote it and it 
was again printed. It consisted then of four 
stanzas. In 1815 Thomas Cotterill altered it 
slightly and condensed it to the three stanzas 
which we know. 

This hymn shares with John Wesley’s “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” the honor of being the best- 
loved hymn in Christian hymnology. 

When Prince Albert, Prince-Consort of Great 
Britain, was on his death-bed, he frequently 
repeated this hymn, saying, “If in this hour 
I had only my worldly honors and dignities to 
depend upon, I should indeed be poor.” ; 

It has been translated into many foreign 
tongues, and is sung in Christian mission sta- 
tions the world over. 


BOOK NOTES, 


The Land of Enough, Charles E. Jefferson. 
A Christmas booklet on original lines. Price 
50 cents net. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York 
City. 

The Challenge of the Present Crisis, Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick. 
A study of the attitude of the Christian toward 
this war, now and after it is over. Clear and 
convincing. Price 50 cents. Association Press, 
124 East 28th St., New York. 


An Unclean Spirit, Richard Hayes McCartney. 
Charles C. Cook, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Jesus Is Coming to Earth Again, M. E. Dodd, 

Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


The Unpardonable Sin, John N. Strain. 
The Gorham Press, Boston, Mass. 


Out of Their Own Mouths. Introduction by 
Wm. Roscoe Thayer, 
Evidence from their own words of the vanity 
and arrogance, the cruelty and mendacity of 
the Prussian military class. Price $1.00 net. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Dynamic of Manhood, Luther H. Gulick. 
A valuable little book on the major motives of 
a man’s life. Association Press, 124 East 28th 
St., New York City. 


The Book of Personal Work, John T. Faris. 
A collection of varying and striking experi- 
ences in bringing souls to Christ. Price $1.00. 
George H. Doran Co., 38 West 32nd St., New 
York City. 


The Parents’ Guide, Pres. Ozora S. Davis and 
Dr. Emma F. A, Drake, 
A valuable book intended to aid parents in 
telling the story of. life to boys and girls. 
arta J. L. Nichols & Co., Napierville, 
inois. 


The Intermediate Department, Eugene C. Foster. 
A discussion of the task of the teacher of 
youth in the early ’teens. Price 40 cents. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A Book of Worship for Soldiers and Sailors. 
A little book of prayers, Scripture selections 
and hymns, One is bound in blue and called 
for “Sailors and Soldiers.” Another is bound 
in khaki color and labeled for “Soldiers and 
Sailors.’”’ Price 15 cents. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-The Protestant Reformation and Its Influence. 


Addresses delivered at the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation in connection with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, held at 
Dallas, Texas, May, 1917. Price 75 cents. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nor chiefly se- 
curity, but recalls Paul’s reference to the same 


Mother. 


Is a booklet of touching tributes to imother- 
hood, and would influence soldier boys. W. C. 
Pearce, 206 West Church St., Evansville, Wis., 
author and publisher, Price 50 cents. , 


Militant America and Jesus 

Mitrie mepene Christ, Abraham 
A little book setting forth the “mind of Christ” 
as found in the gospels concerning participa- 
tion in this world-war. Clear, ringing, con- 
clusive, yet thoroughly sane, it is a book for 
the day. Price 65 cents net. Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


God of the Years. 

God has not withdrawn himself from this old 
world in which we live. As the years pass 
away, and as the New Year dawns upon us, it 
will help us if we will bear in mind the senti- 
ment of Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock’s little poem: 


This is my Father’s world. 
O, let me ne’er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so strong 
God is the ruler yet. 


This is my Father’s world. 
The battle is not done. 

Jesus who died shall be satisfied, 
And earth and heaven be one. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Should my heart be ever sad? 
The Lord is King!—let the heavens ring, 
God reigns!—let the earth be glad. 
ee ee et AS EE 
SUGGESTIVE THEMES AND TEXTS FOR 
WAR TIME SERMONS. 


(Continued from page 340) 


righteousness, and then also 
* Heb. 7:2. 


The Source of Peace: “Jehovah, thou wilt 
- ordain peace for us.” Isa. 26:12. 


The Great Drillmaster: ‘Blessed be Jehovah 
my rock, who teacheth my hands to war, and 
my fingers to fight.” Psa. 144.1. 


Evangelistic Sermons Should be Frequent: 
The old, familiar texts have a new significance 
today. Long tried and proved, they still come 
home to heart and conscience with compelling 
and persuasive power. For example: 


“Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world!” John 1:29. 

“Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
Jehovah; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow.” Isa. 1:18. 

“A new heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you; and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I 
will give you a heart of flesh.” Ezek. 36:26. 

“Ye must be born anew.” John 3:7. 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” John 
Bu L6. 

“Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt 
be saved.” Acts 16:31. 

The Safety of the Soul: “I know him whom 
I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is 
able to guard that which I have committed unto 
hime22 Tims 1212: 

The Call to the Colors and the Call to the 
Cross: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself.” John 12:32. 


peace.” 


UNIQUE TOPICS DISCUSSED BY MOTHERS, 


In the First Congregational Church, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, there is a Mothers’ 
Club that meets Sunday noons in the ladies’ 
parlor. (We presume this is after service, dur- 
ing the Sunday School hour.) The program 
for the year is interesting and looks very much 
worth while. Some of the topics are as follows: 

“How Can Mothers Best Help the Teachers?” 
Some Practical Questions: 


a. When shall children begin church going? 


b. Should the Sunday School precede or fol- 
low the morning service? 


c. Shall we insist on our children attending 
prayer meeting? 


d. How may we help our children join the 
church? 


“The Boy Problem in Manchester, As I Have 
Seen it at First Hand.” 


“The Training of An Only Child.” 


“How to Educate Our Children in Politeness; 
Table Manners, Street Habits, Speech and 


Dress.” 

“A Day With Our French Mothers and Chil- 
dren.” 

“Are We Developing Real Religion in Our 
Children,” 


“Moral Aspect of the Movies.” 

“Music in the Home.” 

“Some Principles of Sane Sex Education.” 
“The Reason for the Kindergarten.” 


Besides these interesting topics there runs 
through the year a Bible study course. Some of 
the themes are “Samuel,’”’ Saul,” “David,” “Sol- 
omon,” “Isaiah,” “Amos,” and other Prophets. 

Useless Sneers. 
2 Sam. 5:6-8. 


Not only does “history repeat itself,’ but 
literature also repeats itself. A German paper 
in 1914 poured its scorn upon “the contempt- 
ible army” which England was sending to the 
aid of Belgium in this fashion: “Germany will 
be enchanted when this half million advances 
against us. We will put some old military man, 
so decrepit that he hardly sit his horse, in com- 
mand of the squadron of semi-invalids, and he 
will soon capture all these English and turn 
them over to a Barnum to be shown at fairs as 
the latest wonder of the world! Those of our 
men who are first badly wounded in this war 
must be put in this squadron and given the 
tirst chance.” We recall that David once sent 
an army to capture Jerusalem from the Jebu- 
sites, who sneered: “Except thou take away 
the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come 
hither; thinking, David cannot come in hither. 
Nevertheless David took the stronghold of Zion; 
the same is the city of David. And David said 
on that day, Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites, 
let him get up to the water-course, and smite 
the lame and the blind, that are hated of 
David’s soul. Wherefore they say, There are 
the blind and the lame; he cannot come into 
the house. And David dwelt in the stronghold, 
and called it the city of David.” The ancient 
story ends: “And David waxed greater and 
greater; for Jehovah, the God of hosts, was 
with him.” 
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Serving God in Difficult Places. 
Do not think too much about your disadvan- 
tages. They may be your advantages. 
Anyway, it is possible to serve God in very 
difficult places. 


Many notable examples are recorded in Scrip- 
ture of men and women who lived lives of 
godliness in the midst of most unfavorable 
surroundings. Noah lived in a corrupt age, yet 
he walked with God as friend walks with 
friend. Joseph was dragged into slavery in a 
place where he was daily met with temptations, 
yet he preserved his integrity spotless unto 
the end. Moses grew up in a sensuous court, 
yet he chose rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season. Daniel was carried when a youth 
to the corrupt court of Babylon, yet through 
all the seventy years of captivity he kept him- 
self unspotted. 


One of the less familiar examples of such a 
life is that of Obadiah, the servant of the wicked 
king Ahab. The last place in which we would 
have looked for a faithful adherent to righteus- 
ness would have been in the household of Ahab 
and Jezebel. Yet in the midst of such sur- 
roundings lived Obadiah, the man who hid one 
hundred: of Jehovah’s prophets and supplied 
them with bread and water during the year of 
famine. We may be sure that Ahab had no 
more faithful servant during all his reign than 
this man. For he who is true to God is always 
true to those to whom he owes special service 
or obligations. It was because Ahab knew that 
he could trust him that he committed to him 
the work of seeking water and pasture for his 
almost famished horses. And God rewarded 
Obadiah by making him the bearer of the tid- 
ings that Elijah wanted to meet the king. 


And in New Testament times there were those 
who were true to God in the midst of unfav- 
orable environments. There was Joanna, the 
wife of- Herod’s steward, and Manaen, the 
foster-brother of Herod Antipas, and there 
were the Christians who were members of 
Caesar’s household—the last place on earth 
we would have expected to find the plants of 
righteousness growing. So long as such rec- 
ords stand on the pages of sacred writ, let no 
one say, “It is impossible to live the Christian 
life in the place where my lot has been east.” 


THIS SHOULD CHEER OTHERS. 


An Alabama pastor writes: 

My salary is $275.00. My deficit is $14.00 with 
six in family. Out of that, I have managed to 
live. My annual conference will convene the 
13th of December, in spite of the hard times I 
have answered the call of the church. J have 
raised my bit for the Red Cross, done the same 
for Home Mission and Church Extension and 
for war and disciplinary benevolences. I will 
raise about $100 which will be a round report. 
Now I will appreciate anything you can do for 
me in the way of help. If you can send me a 
Box, I feel that I need it. Children need shoes, 
I need shoes, in fact, we are in a needy condi- 
tion. So I ask that you remember me. 


The date for the fifteenth annual convention 
of the Religious Education Association has 
been changed to March 4-6, 1918. This change 
will bring the convention immediately following 
the spring meeting of the N. E. A., also to be held 
in Atlantic City. The general theme for the 
R. E. A. meeting is Community Organization. 
The official headquarters for the convention will 
be the Breakers Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


When we installed our projector two years 
ago we had to overcome a few objections. The 
idea of a motion picture in the church was pro- 
nounced as a worldly innovation by a very few 
in our congregation, and by some of our church 
neighbors—however, we proceeded, and the re- 
sults have amply justified the experiment. 


Installation, 


First, we secured a copy of the city ordinance 
and saw to it that everything conformed to the 
city requirements. 

Then we put in one of the best makes of 
standard machines, The Simplex, manufactured 
by the Precision Machine Co., 317 HE. 34th St., 
New York City. This is important, because peo- 
ple attend the “movies” and soon detect a Cheap 
John outfit by the poor projection. 

It is known that our equipment ranks with 
the best theaters in the city. 


Operation. 


We seldom show a religious picture—most of 
them are crude and not true to Bible narrative. 
The Atlas Educational Film Co., 63 Hast Adams 
St., Chicago, has a fine lot of Dramatic, Historic- 
al, Sociological, Travel, Industry and War films, 
also some good Fairy and Humorous stuff, 

We show nearly every Sunday evening at 7:30 
sharp. Sometimes I get a set of missionary 
slides from our Foreign Board, and let the peo- 
ple SEE missions rather than HEAR about them. 
They always please. 


Results. 
We have about doubled our church attendance. 
The increased offerings have taken care of the 
cost. We attract many strangers who, in many 


instances, become regular attendants and mem-° 


It brings people to church on time. After 
they come we see to it that they get a real 
welcome—good music, a gospel message and 
good-fellowship which grips them. 

A, I. Zeller, 
Pastor Christian Church, 
Chicago Heights, Il. 


bers. 


The Grace of Humility. 


An editor, apropos of William Dean Howell’s 
eightieth birthday, said: 

“Mr. Howells is as modest as he is gifted. 
His publisher once showed him a sketch for a 
prospectus that praised him warmly. Mr. 
Howells drew his pencil through certain over- 
warm adjectives, and said that they made hira 
feel like the young widow. 

“A young widow,” he explained, “had carved 
on her husband’s tombstone when he died, the 
inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of John Doe, who 
departed this life in the fifty-seventh year of 
his age, bitterly regretting that he must leave 
the most beautiful and best of wives.” 

* * * 


Paid In Full. 


Donald and four grown-up relatives attended 
divine service one Sabbath morning. Donald 
selected the aisle seat, and when the contribu- 
tion plate was passed deposited in it the com- 
bined offerings of his family. The vestryman, 
not realizing this, moved as though to pass the 
plate to the others in the pew, when he was 
arrested by a highly-pitched, distinctly audible 
stage whisper announcing: “I paid for five.” 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 


BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 
Rev. John H. Jowett, D. D., Rev. A. R. Larrick, Rev. David H. M. Boyle, M. A. 


Rev. M. K. W. Heicher, Ph. D., 


Rev. E. Wallace Waits, Ph. D. 


THE PILGRIM ROAD 
REV. JOHN H. JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “Commit thy way unto the Lord.” 
Psalm 3725. 


There is no more familiar figure in the Bible 
than the figure of the road. We meet it every- 
where. From end to end of the Book our 
life is compared to a way, a journey, which 
reveals every manner of changing circum- 
stance as we step out toward the goal. 

But not only in the Scriptures is the figure 
of the road a great favorite. It is also found 
in wider and more general literature. ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is just the story of a road, 
and of the happenings which took place in it 
between the City of Darkness and the Home 
of Light. The sweet little book, “The Road 
Mender,” so full of perfume and radiance, is 
just a series of refreshing meditations on the 
road as symbolic of the way of life. And so in 
a very wide literature, our life is compared to a 
way, a road, which everybody has traveled, and 
it is for these travelers that many a psalmist 
sings his counsel and advises us to commit our 
way unto the Lord. 

One summer I was spending a little time on 
the Island of Arran on the west coast of Scot- 
land. Early one morning, at about seven 
o’clock, I went out on a fine stretch of road 
that led from the eastern side of the island to 
the waters of the Atlantic, which washed the 
western shore. And as soon as I began to walk 
I began to think of the-way of life, andthe 
road on which I was walking became a sort of 
friendly commentary as I went along, and I 
wish to mention a few of the things I saw and 
thought in that morning’s early communion. 

I. First of all, it was a noble road with a 
very charming gradient. In the early part of 
the walk I climbed a little. Then I went down 
a little. Then I stepped out on a stretch of 
dead level. Then there came a steeper ascent 
where, as John Bunyan would have it, “going 
was very slow.” And the way of life has a very 
changing gradient. Sometimes we come to a 
still climb where speed is out of the question. 
We are compelled to go slowly and to take 
our breath. And as every good walker knows, 
one of the first essentials to easy climbing is a 
pair of good boots. One is all the better 
equipped if the boots are provided with nails 
that will grip. The nails prevent the slipping 
which adds so much to the toils of the journey, 
and which causes much unnecessary leakage of 
strength. And so it is when we come to the 
hilly districts in life. It is very essential, if we 
want to keep our footing, and to make head- 
way in these precipitous paths, that our feet 
be shod with “the preparedness of the gospel 
of peace.” There is nothing like this prepared- 
ness in gospel service for enabling a man to 
stand in a difficult place. It does not matter 


how steep the hill may be, our feet will not 
slide if we are always shod with this readiness 
to do the will of our Lord in gospel ministry. 


II. And who does not know those seasons 
when the way of life comes to a stretch of dead 
level? I suppose there is nothing more tir- 
ing than a road that has no ups and downs. 
There is nothing more exhausting than the 
road which perpetually makes its demands on 
the same muscles, keeping them at work all 
the time. Now the same exaction is made on 
the soul that has to journey on a monotonous 
way. It is when we have a few or no changes 
that our life is most severely strained. The 
psalmist goes so far as to say that a life that 
is not troubled with changes may lose its hold 
upon God. “Because they have no changes 
they fear not God.” And therefore it is a mat- 
ter of great urgency, when our life is proceed- 
ing along this kind of road, that we cultivate 
our communion with the Lord with special care 
and devotion. Nothing but the fellowship of 
the Lord God can take us safely along a road 
which does not offer the bracing vigor of moun- 
tain heights or the perfumed lilies of the vale. 

III. And then there is that part of the road 
when it begins to decline. There are some 
travelers who think that the descent is even 
more trying than the climb. Certainly I always 
find that coming down a mountain is more 
wearying than going up. And certainly in the 
way of life it is a very rare attainment to know 
how to decline. When our powers have lost 
their primary strength, when, as we say, our 
best days are behind us, when we have to 
turn to smaller ministries and be contented with 
lesser issues, there is a great demand upon the 
resources of faith and love. When the aging 
minister finds his popularity declining, when 
he sees the crowds leaving him for another, 
when there are empty place in the pews that 
used to be filled, when there is evidence that 
he is going down the hill, he has great need 
of multiplied powers of grace. [ think there 
is nothing more suggestive of strength and 
grace in the life of John the Baptist than when 
his disciples came to him telling him that Jesus, 
whom he had baptized beyond Jordan, had be- 
gun his public ministry, and that all men were 
coming to him. John the Baptist replied with 
a calmness and sanity born of a great faith: 
“tHe must increase, but I must decrease!” That 
was a great spiritual triumph. It meant that 
John the Baptist knew how to go down the 
hill without slipping; and we can depend upon 
it that John the Baptist found those lilies of 
peace which John Bunyan tells us grow in the 
Valley of Humiliation. 

IV. In the morning walk over the hills of 
Arran I noticed that my splendid road was 
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sometimes shut in. In the early part I walked 
between two walls, a little later between two 
hedges, and sometimes little hills interposed 
and shut out the prospect. I continued my 
journey, but with a certain confinement of view. 
It was a matter of walking without much see- 
ing. And so in the way of life we sometimes 
come into conditions where we have to walk 
without the inspiration of large vision. We 
are not able to see “the distant scene,’ and 
we have to be satisfied with the inspiration 
and guidance of the single step. But it is al- 
together wise for us to remember that when 
we are thus shut in by our Lord we are not 
to interpret the confinement as though no prog- 
ress could be made. Perhaps we are growing 
in the apparent restraint. Perhaps we shall 
be all the more ready for the next vision be- 
cause of our temporary confinement. Perhaps 
our powers are being prepared for finer pros- 
pects through the discipline of a narrow way. 
Perhaps tomorrow we shall have greater ca- 
pacity for enjoyment because of our temporary 
deprivations. Every traveler knows, when he 
has been shut in for a time, and the road sud- 
denly opens upon some grand panorama, how 
his heart leaps to the fresh surprise with a 
great and exhilarating joy. And so it surely is 
in the province of our God. Our very restraints 
are the provisions of grace, and we are only 
shut in that tomorrow we may be able to take 
the longer view. 


And my early morning walk opened out 
again and again, and I looked upon the majesty 
of the mountains and the broad expanse of the 
open way. 


V. In one part of my journey I came to a 
very rutty road. Here and there the ruts were 
quite deep, and walking was very uneven and 
uncomfortable. But now and again in the deep 
ruts I saw a flower growing, an anemone, or a 
hare-bell, or a forget-me-not, and the rut sug- 
gested that some invisible gardener had been 
about sowing his graces in the common road. 
What ruts there are in the way of life! We 
cannot keep out of them if we would. Most 
of us have similar things to do every day. We 
all have to eat and sleep, and the majority of 
us have to work. Our life falls into a few 
customs and a handful of fixed habits. We 
become the children of routine, which simply 
means that we get into grooves, and our daily 
life is a journey along roads that are filled with 
deepening ruts. We cannot avoid them, but 
perhaps if we looked very carefully into the 
ruts we should see spiritual forget-me-nots and 
many a lovely flower from the paradise of God. 
For instance, when we come to the routine of 
eating, if we looked very carefully into the rut 
we should surely see a forget-me-not of God’s 
mercy and grace, and this forget-me-not would 
transform the rut into the way of the Lord, 
and the common meal would become a sacra- 
ment. And so it is with the routine of sleep; 
if we looked deeply into the rut we might find 
the gracious flower of peace. And so it is with 
the routine of work; if we looked deeply into 
the rut we might find that in work we can 
grow the lovely grace of worship. It is a beau- 
tiful thing when the ruts of life become con- 
genial beds for heaven’s seedlings. It is very 
wonderful when the wilderness begins to blos- 
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som like the rose. And so, let us look well 
into our ruts, and we may be perfectly sure 
that we shall find these mystic flowers of the 
Spirit if the Great Gardener of our spirit is 
present on the road. 

VI. As I went along my road on that bright, 
mellow autumn morning, I was impressed with 
the tremendous contrasts on the road. I lifted 
my eyes and beheld a mountain. I lowered 
my eyes and I saw a fern. And the same God 
was the Creator of both. The hand that carved 
the granite mountain traced the exquisite lines 
in the fern. The Great Maker had bestowed as 
much care and love upon the smaller thing as 
upon the greater one, and they both bore the 
imprint of the divine grace. And on my way 
of life there are very few great and tremendous 
things, but there is a multitude of small things. 
Now and again there is a stupendous moment 
in my life. Perhaps it is the day when I fell 
in love. Perhaps it is the day I was married. 
Or perhaps it is the day of death. Life culmin- 
ates in one or two crises, and stands out in 
decisive and obtrusive events. But my life is 
not made up of mountains. Only occasionally 
do I come to anything so momentous and crit- 
ical that I could compare it to a towering 
height. But I have ten thousand little things 
which crowd about me every day. There are 
tiny occasions awaiting me; little courtesies 
requiring attention; letter-writings needing my 
care; ordinary daily fellowships calling for my 
regard. And what I have to remember is this: 
that the Lord of the road is willing to make 
these apparently trivial things as beautiful as 
his flowers and ferns. We can be perfectly 
sure that he, who has commanded us “to be 
faithful in that which is least,” is not going to 
withdraw his relationship when our life is 
only concerned with trifles. He who made the 
forget-me-not and the daisy will bestow his 
grace upon us even if we are engaged in small 
and obscure ministries that never catch the 
public eve. 


That is surely the teaching of the Word of 
God. The Bible seems to have used up all 
our simple figures of speech in order to make 
it clear to us that the love of God is ready 
to make little things lovely, and that he will be- 
stow his might upon the people in their low 
estate. What a sweep the Psalmist gives to his 
thought in those familiar lines: “He telleth 
the number of the stars. . . . He healeth the 
broken heart!” How comprehensive are those 
views of divine providence! The Great Maker 
journeying in the orbits of the stars and count- 
ing them as a shepherd counts his sheep! And 
then moving among the troubled children of 
men and entering the home of every broken 
heart! It is a wonderful testimony that our lit- 
tle way is not overlooked by our God, and that 
he who gave his strength to the making of 
the mountain also gave his strength to the 
making of the common grass. On this very 
morning when I took my memorable walk 
there was a dew-drop on every blade. “I will 
be as the dew unto Israel.” 

VIII. And now I must tell you that all 
along the road I could not walk for a half 
dozen yards without hearing the tinkling of 
silver streams winding their way through the 
grass and the heather. Whether I was going 


down or going up, or whether I was walking 
along the dead level, the sound of waters was 
always in my ears. Sometimes the sounds were 
in such volume that they came to me like a 
chorus; at other times they softened as though 
some winsome soloist were singing a morning 
song. But, be that as it may, the waters were 
making their music everywhere. And so it may 
be in my life. It is God’s gracious purpose 
that I should always hear the sound of music of 
his promises. He has so provided it that the 
melody should be heard at every step of the 
way. And the saints are very frank in telling 
us that this is what they find in their com- 
munion with the Lord. They tell us that they 
cannot come to any condition in life, whether 
it be dark or bright, without hearing these 
gentle streams murmuring at their feet. There 
are some very hard parts on the road, but 
there is always the River of Promise, telling 
of the grace and love of our Lord. And if we 
listen we shall hear. The saints have always 
drunk of that Rock which filled them, and that 
Rock was Christ. “Ho, everyone that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters!” 

VIII. The landscape on the island of Arran 
has many beauties even on the cloudy day, but 
when the sun shines the colors are indescrib- 
able. It requires the sun to reveal a thousand 
hidden beauties. It is only when the sun arises 
that many a secret loveliness ventures to show 
its face. It has to be wooed out by the warm 
tenderness of the brighter day. What a differ- 
ence there is between the virgin snow of Alpine 
heights in the dull light of common day and 
that same snow when flushed with the glory of 
a golden sunrise! What a difference there is 
in the Tyrol when the sunshine appears, and all 
the glory of the Dolomites troops out at its 
bidding! And what a difference there is on 
my way of life when the sun comes out, and 
his radiance is flung about my way! “The 
Lord God is a sun!” And when that sun begins 
to shine everything is transformed. His light 
makes all things new. Duty is one thing when 
seen in the light of cold morality. It is quite 
another thing when the sunshine of God’s love 
falls upon it. Work is one thing when done 
in the cold light of reason; it is quite another 
thing when it is done in the kindling light of 
God’s grace. Married life is one thing when 
lived apart from God; it is quite another thing 
when it shines in the all-illumining radiance 
of the Lord. Death is one thing when it is 
seen only in the cold light of the world; it is 
quite another thing when the Sun of Righteous- 
ness rises with healing in his wings. Every- 


thing wears a new face when it reflects the 
light of his countenance. Life gains ten- thou- 
sand fold when its hidden treasure comes 
forth at the call of the Light. ‘Awake thou 
that sleepest, arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall shine upon thee!” 

There were many other things I saw and 
noted on my ramble over the hills. There 
was the morning breeze, reminding me of 
the deathless spirit. There were the birds 
and the butterflies, and a hundred winged mes- 
sengers, reminding me of those winged min- 
istries of grace which are hovering above the 
souls of those who put their trust in the Lord. 
There was the barbed wire, the apparently 
cruel friend that saved me from danger, and 
by its seeming harshness kept me in the ap- 
pointed way. There were the kindly clouds 
dropping their shadows, and putting me in 
mind that even the cloudy experiences in life 
are weighted with treasures of grace. 

IX. But the one other thing I wish to name 
is the kindly provision that has been made for 
the crossing of the stream. There was a little 
stream, and there was no bridge. But when 
I got up to it I found that stepping stones 
had been provided for the traveler, and I got 
across in safety and comfort. And so it is in 
the way of life. Sometimes there are rivers 
to cross, and the anticipation fills us with fear. 
There seems to be no bridge and we do not 
know how we shall get across. Let us en- 
courage our hearts and be assured that the 
Lord of the way has made all preparations, 
and when we get to the river we shall find the 
stepping stones across. And when we come to 
the last river, to the stream which we call 
death, we shall find that even there the pro- 
vision is not wanting, and the pilgrim will 
quietly continue his journey as though no 
waters rolled between. “When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee.” There- 
fore, let us commit our way unto the Lord. 
The Lord of the way is the companion of the 
pilgrims who are traveling toward his home. 
He does not remain in his house awaiting 
the pilgrim’s arrival at his gate. He comes 
out to meet us. Nay, he begins the journey 
with us as soon as we begin! and he will walk 
with us every step of the way. Let us culti- 
vate the sense of his preSence, and the com- 
fort of his companionship, and the pilgrim road 
will be found to be the highway of our God, 
filled with all sorts of loving ministries which 
he has provided for every pilgrim who is trav- 
eling from darkness into light, and from exile 
unto home. 


DEEPS: NEW YEAR SERMON 


REV. A. R. 


Text: “Put out into the deep.” Luke 5:4. 

There is a certain melancholy which always 
comes over us as we stand at the close of a 
year and think back over it. There is no man 
who does not suffer a certain depression in 
the presence of the knowledge of a lost op- 
portunity. It would not be human to be other- 
wise. The farmer realizes mistakes in cul- 
tivation. The banker sees lost opportunities 
for investment. The merchant has made mis- 
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takes in purchasing certain commodities. The 
doctor is conscious of certain mistakes in diag- 
nosis. The author’s latest book has not been 
received with as much favor as he had hoped. 
The artist’s cherished picture barely received 
honorable mention. The musician has not 
moved the hearts of his audiences as he had 
hoped to do. The journalist realizes that his 
editorials have not swayed public opinion as 
he had striven to do. The statesman has failed 
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to make as great social and political reforms 
as he had his heart set upon. The teacher 
feels that the interest in real education is at a 
standstill. Parents have groanings in their 
hearts because their discipline and training 
have not met with their desired response. And 
ministers bow their heads with disappointment 
when they see the numerous unsaved in their 
own communities. 


I believe if we are fair with ourselves we 
will see that all of our mistakes have come 
from staying too close to the shore. We 
have not put out far enough into the deep. 
The life boats of some have been wrecked in 
the shallow waters of indifference. Others 
have been dashed to pieces on the shoals of 
inexperience and ignorance. Others have been 
lost in the quicksands of inertia. Others have 
stuck on the muddy shores of immorality. 
Others have been torn to pieces by the treach- 
erous eddies of unbelief. Others have been 
lost in the rapids of selfishness. And still 
others have run aground on the lily-padded and 
reed-bedecked shores of pride and avarice. 

Our life boats have been damaged, and our 
cargoes of activity have not been landed safely, 
because we have not launched out into the 
deep. We have hugged the shore. 


When Christ wanted Peter to make a grand 
haul he did not tell him to loiter along the 
shores but said: “Put out into the deep.” And 
I wonder if we could find a better motto to 
adopt at the beginning of the New Year than 
that command to Peter. “Launch out into the 
deep.” Launch out into the material deep, 
Launch out into the mental deep. Launch out 
into the spiritual deep. Christ took Peter out 
on to the material deep and gave him a great 
harvest of material wealth. He was also lead- 
ing him into mental and spiritual deeps. It 
was there in the presence of the Master that 
Peter realized his own shallowness and also 
obtained spiritual depth. “Depart from me, 
fOrelisaiiea sintul man, ©) lord.) “hearmot: 
from henceforth thou shalt catch (literally, 
take alive) men.” And Peter left all and fol- 
lowed Christ, and was increased in mental and 
spiritual depth during the three years that 
followed. f 

What are some of.the deeps into which the 
Master bids us launch our life boats for the 
coming year? I know not into what deeps he 
may call us, but I am sure he will not call us 
into any material deep which is not also a 
spiritual deep. To the farmer, the producer 
of the necessities of life, Christ would say: 
Leave off the land-slaughtering kind of farm- 
ing which aims to get the biggest money values 
per acre this year regardless of the future. 
Leave off this shallow kind of farming, for it is 
selfish and cowardly, and launch out into the 
deep social economy idea of farming. Your 
duty is to cultivate your soil so that it will 
produce the greatest amount of grain not only 
for the present but for all time, so that the 
human race may be fed as cheaply as possible. 
God enjoins Christian stewardship of land as 
much as he does of time and money. 

To the business man Christ would say: 
Wreck not your life boat on the troubled 
waters of extortion for selfish ends, but launch 
out into the deep waters of public service. 


Remember not your patrons as sponges out of 
which you can squeeze the greatest possible 


amount of gold and silver in profits, but get 


the deeper Christian idea that your patrons are 
your parishioners with you at the head of the 
parish. Push off from the mighty rapids of 
competition and sail triumphantly upon the 
deep, calm, and peaceful water of co-operation. 

To the consumer and the employee Christ 
would say: Push off from the rocky shoals of 
backbiting, knocking your merchant and bank- 
er, finding fault with the public utilities, and 
launch out into the deep sea of love, loyalty, 
and devotion to your merchant who brings to 
you your provisions and puts them in reach of 
you, and to the capitalist who gives you em- 
ployment, and to the public utilities which give 
you protection. 


To the capitalist Christ would say: Whether 
or not your employees are doing mere time 
serving and are not giving honest measure in 
service, remember that without them you could 
not succeed. Therefore, in dealing with them 
exercise the true spirit of brotherhood and 
consider them as your parishioners. 


To the laboring man Christ would say: 
Though the capitalist may seem hard on you 
and may be getting rich on the labor of your 
hands, the thing for you to do is to remember 
that if it were not for the capitalist you could 
not find labor for your hands and you would 
be unable to buy bread for yourself and your 
family. Therefore, give your employer an 
honest day’s service. 


To the doctor Christ would say: Launch out 
into the depths of the study of the causes of 
disease—Sin. A doctor’s mission in life ought 
not to be merely to see how many cases he 
can cure—though that: is necessary—but to 
see how many cases he can prevent. This may 
sound like a man destroying his own business, 
but the doctor is not going to be judged in 
heaven by the number of pills he rolls. He is 
going to be judged by his devotion to the 
health of the community. I love to think of 
the doctors of the future not as always wading 
around the shores of the sea of life skimming 
off the green scum of disease and cremating it, 
but of them as launching out into the depth 
of the sea of life and scattering influences, 
which will destroy the sin which is breeding 
this green scum of disease. Doctors, launch 
out into the deeps of your profession and give 
us a humanity, strong in mind and clean in 
a because strong in spirit and clean in 
soul. 

To the lawyer Christ would say: Spend not 
your time and energy merely wading around on 
the shallow shoals of manipulations of tech- 
nicalities, but put out into the deeps of states- 
manship. Be the leaders of civic and national 
reforms. 

To the journalist Christ would say: Put out 
from the backwaters of eternally knocking at 
the other fellow and his party, or faultfinding 
with all civil authorities, and launch forth upon 
the depth of great principles and teach the 
people the great fundamental truths of a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

To the teachers, you to whom has been en- 
trusted the instruction of the young mind at its 
impressionistic stage Christ says: Push off 
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from the shoals of merely ringing bells, as- 
signing lessons, hearing recitations, adminis- 
tering more or less discipline by authority, and 
at the close of the day dismissing pupils from 
both classroom and your mind. Push out into 
the very depths of teaching that the Great 
Teacher himself used. Christ invites you teach- 
ers to go into your work prompted by no 
less motive ‘than Christian sympathy, and 
desire for the best character development of 
every one of your pupils. 

To the minister Christ would say: Wreck 
not your boat upon the craggy shore of non- 
essentials, but launch out into the deep waters 
of spiritual truth. Preach Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. Preach that the only way 
whereby men can be saved is by believing “in 
him whom he hath sent,’ and do this with 
energy and with power. The minister’s busi- 
ness is to teach his people the truths that are 
contained in God’s Word and only by so do- 
ing can men be saved. 

Now there are a few things to which I want 
to invite you for the coming year and they 


are things concerning all of us regardless of 
profession or calling. As a church let us be 
a Bible studying church. Let us spend less 
time wading in the shallow waters of fiction 
and let us bathe ourselves in the deep waters 
of gospel truths. Let us spend some time 
each day feeding our souls with the spiritual 
food God has given us in his Revelation. Asa 
church let us exercise more of the spirit of 
brotherly love, the spirit of the early Christian 
Community. Let us get together and talk 
to each other rather than stay at home and 
talk about each other. Let us leave behind 
all the shallow waters of prejudices and dif- 
ferences and put out into the deeps of for- 
giveness and harmony. As a church let us 
leave the boggy shores of faith which are 
made up of only material things and human un- 
derstanding, and put far out into the deep sea 
of spiritual things and of faith which is eter- 
nally fostered by Jesus Christ the omnipotent, 
Jesus Christ the omniscient, Jesus Christ the 
Saviour and Redeemer of mankind, Jesus 
Christ the author and perfector of our faith. 


The Signs of Christ’s Kingdom; or 
Is Christianity Failing 
Rev. David H. M. Boyle, M. A. 


Text: “Now when John heard in the prison 
the works of the Christ, he sent by his dis- 
ciples and said unto him, Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another. And Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Go tell John the 
things which ye hear and see; the blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised and the poor. have good tidings 
preached to them. And blessed is he who- 
soever shall find no occasion of stumbling in 
me.” Matt. 11:26. 

Our Lord has always demanded that his 
followers have faith in him. He never requires 
more faith at one time than at another—just 
enough faith to accept and trust him as Sav- 
iour. But there are times when our faith is 
tried more severely than at other times. Our 
Lord often permits us to be put to a severe 
test. 

Most of us are accustomed to allowing our- 
selves to feel that as Christians we are en- 
.titled to exemption from many of the things 
which try and vex men. We do not openly 
rebel perhaps, but we find ourselves raising the 
question as to why God permits certain individ- 
uals to pass through such trying afflictions. 
We need to remember that our Lord never 
promised his followers exemption from trials 
and afflictions. But he warned them that 
these things would come even as they had 
come to him. 

God called Abraham to perform a task which 
considered even in the light of his own age, 
has no parallel in history. He warned Moses 
that his task would not be an easy one. He 
told him he would meet with plenty of opposi- 
tion, not only from Pharaoh but from the head- 
strong and rebellious people he was to lead out 
of bondage. He allowed his servant David 
to be driven out into the wilderness where he 
was hunted from cave to cave. He told Isaiah 


to go and prophecy to a people who did not 
want to hear him and who would not only turn 
a deaf ear to his message but would persecute 
the messenger. And when Christ commis- 
sioned the twelve to go out to tell the story of 
the Good News to the world he said, “Behold 
I send you forth as sheep among wolves.” 
Even Paul, that wonderful man called to do 
such a marvelous work, suffered persecutions 
and endured trials such as few could have 
borne. 

But perhaps one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the testing fire through which our 
Lord sometimes calls his followers to pass is 
that of John the Baptist. The story of John 
the Baptist is too familiar to need repeating. 
As the Forerunner of Christ John had sud- 
denly appeared preaching repentance. And 
great multitudes were gathering on the banks 
of the Jordan to hear him. Out of curiosity 
perhaps more than anything else. Herod de- 
sired to hear John. So, with his court party, 
he “motored” down to the river in his chariot. 
He wanted to see this “freak’—this wild man 
from the desert whose preaching was drawing 
such crowds. Herod little dreamed that this 
fearless man of God would dare say anything 
that would touch his own unholy life. But 
that fearless man of the desert openly rebuked 
the old reprobate for his licentious life. It was 
a bold, fearless thing to do, and ordinarily it 
meant nothing less than to lose one’s head for 
such a venture. And it meant nothing less 
this time. 

Herod threw John the Baptist into prison. 
But he was afraid to execute him. He waited 
for an opportune time. It came, when cele- 
brating his birthday. In a drunken revel he 
foolishly offered a silly dance-girl anything 
she desired. And her mother, Herodias, told 
her daughter to ask for the head of John the 
Baptist. 
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But before this tragedy occurred certain 
things were happening. Here was John the 
Baptist lying in prison. Waiting, patiently 
perhaps, for his Lord and Master to come and 
with supernatural power take him out of the 
clutches of a cruel godless ruler. 


And how natural it would have been for John 
to have felt impatient, as he no doubt did feel, 
as the days went by. Why should he, the 
divinely-called Forerunner and Herald of the 
Christ be cut down in the midst of his use- 
fulness? Why should he suffer the loss of his 
head just because he had dared to speak the 
truth? Why should he suffer a slow death 
in a dark, damp, disease-ladened pit of a 
Roman prison, while the one for whom he had 
risked his life, and the only one who was 
able to liberate him, calmly went about his 
business seemingly unmindful of the injustice 
being done to his friend? 


Is it any wonder that John the Baptist, when 
he heard that Christ was busily engaged train- 
ing a little band of workers to go out and pro- 
claim His truth, found his faith wavering? 
Need we wonder that John began to raise the 
question whether after all he had not been 
mistaken in this man? No, it was little won- 
der that the faith of John the Baptist was 
nearing the breaking point. 


But look for a moment at this wonderful 
man, John the Baptist. He was becoming very 
uneasy in the prison cell. He determined to 
clear up the mystery if it were possible. He 
called two of his own faithful disciples and sent 
them to ask Christ a question. But notice 
John’s question to Christ was not one that 
would leave John in hopeless despair even 
though the worst he feared should be true. 
John’s question was, “Have I made a mis- 
take, after all? When I pointed to him and 
said, ‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,’ was I mistaken?” 
And so John’s messengers were told to ask: 
“Art thou He that should come, or do we look 
for another?” What a witness of the ground of 
John’s faith! And what a proof of his wav- 
ering faith in his own ability to keep from 
error! What proof of his unflinching faith in’ 
God’s promises! You could have robbed John 
of his faith in this particular personality whom 
he had been proclaiming as the Christ, but you 
could not rob him of his faith in God’s promise 
that a Saviour must yet come. 

But the great significance of this incident is 
found in Christ’s answer to the messengers’ 
question. “Now when John heard in the prison 
the works of Christ, he sent by his disciples 
and said unto him, Art thou he that cometh or 
look we for another? And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Go and tell John the things 
which ye hear and see; the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them. And blessed is he whoso- 
ever shall find no occasion of stumbling in 
me.” 

Our Lord gave John a hint, and John caught 
it. Jesus said in those few words, “John, re- 
member there are two things you must learn 
if you are to be my disciple. First, you must 
believe and trust me fully; and, second, you 


must be willing to make whatever sacrifice I 
demand. You may not understand it all now, | 
John, but if I tell you it is all for. the best, and — 
that it is my will, are you not willing to trust 
me?” j 

One can easily imagine the smile of satis- 
faction that settled on John’s face as the light 
of his Lord’s answer began to dawn upon him. 
He forgot the dark prison. I fancy he said, 
“T begin to see it all clearly now. The world’s 
redemption must be bought with innocent 
blood and why should mine not be given first?” 

So today, while the world is being drenched 
with human blood, while so-called Christian 
nations are grappling at each other’s throats, 
and while the scoffer, yes, and the luke-warm 
professor are hurling in the teeth of the Church 
the question, “Where now is your Christianity?” 
We have reason for faith. While the world 
is crying, “Christianity has failed!” Christ is 
quietly saying to all who are really his own 
and who are willing to lend a listening ear 
to his word of promise and revelation: “Blessed 
is he whosoever shall find no occasion of 
stumbling in me.” And never in all the his- 
tory of the Christian Church did she need 
these words of counsel as she needs them now. 

Has Christianity failed? No, Christianity 
has not failed but men and nations have failed 
to accept and apply Christianity to their lives. 
The only ultimate effect this terrible war can 
have on Christianity will be to prove that 
nothing else, not even a sham Christianity, can _ 
ever purify and change the lives of individuals 
and nations. Has Christianity failed? Is it 
failing in this terrible world-war? Go count 
the millions upon millions of dollars the 
churches have sent to relieve suffering in the 
war-ridden districts. Add to it the hundreds 
of millions of dollars; and the thousands of 
lives given in the war work of the Y. M. C. A. 
Even the vast sum raised for the Red Cross 
work must largely be credited to Christianity. 
Has Christianity failed? Let Jesus answer 
that question for us again as he answered it 
for one of his followers who was losing his 
grip on his Lord. “Go tell John—Go tell the 
doubting world what your eyes see and your 
ears hear. The blind and the maimed are be- 
ing cared for. The suffering and the diseased 
are being nursed back to health. The poor 
homesick and sin-sick soldier is hearing the 
gospel, and a thousand safeguards are being 
thrown around him to make it easier for him 
to keep his life clean and his body strong. 


Are these not as truly signs of Christ’s King- 
dom as those which satisfied John the Baptist 
as he waited execution in a Roman prison? 
Yes, John the Baptist could die in prison, at 
the hands of a cruel godless ruler. But that 
ruler could not stay the onward march of the 
gospel John preached. Millions of the best 
men of the nations may give their lives in the 
trenches, and millions more may perish of 
hunger, privation and cruelties because one 
nation has tried to set its heel on the democ- 
racy of the world. But that nation, and all the 
blood of the millions sacrificed, cannot stem 
the tide of the coming Kingdom of our Lord. 
For the promise is, that the kingdoms of this 
world are yet to become the Kingdom of our 
Lord. He shall reign forever and ever, 
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OPEN WINDOWS 


Rey. M. K. W. Heicher, Ph. D. 


Text: “Now his windows were open in his 
chamber toward Jerusalem.” Dan. 6:10. 

I was reading the other day the biography 
of a great man when I unexpectedly found 
the secret of his greatness. It was in a single 
parenthetical sentence in the narrative of his 
life. It described such an ordinary circum- 
stance that at first I doubted whether it did 
explain his heroic life. But I was soon con- 
vinced. The sentence read, “Now his windows 
were open in his chamber toward Jerusalem.” 

Daniel, for it was his life that I had been 
reading, was a captive Jewish prince, Babylon. 
He had such striking qualities of character 
and such abilities that he soon received the 
favor of the king. When tempted to lower 
his ideals and partake of food and drink unfit 
for a Jew he resisted successfully. He found 
opportunity to grow wise and use his wisdom. 
In the midst of an idolatrous people he re- 
mained faithful to the true God. He endured 
persecution rather than prove disloyal to Je- 
hovah. The old stories which we all remem- 
ber concerning him tell of his greatness. Can 
this be the secret of it that his windows were 
open in his chamber toward Jerusalem? 

Through his open windows Daniel could 
look across the city roofs to the long level 
of the plain. He could look westward, toward 
Jerusalem—home, the city beautiful, the city 
of Zion, the city of the temple, God’s own 
city. Could Daniel look from his window with- 
out kneeling to pray? As long as the window 
was open Daniel was great. As long as he 
looked westward and caught the beauty of the 
desert sunsets and dreamed of the sun shin- 
ing upon the city set upon a hill, as long as 
he remembered God he could not dishonor 
him, he could not help but fill his life up with 
the love of God which kept him pure and noble 
and loyal. He was great because he kept his 
windows open toward Jerusalem. 

II. Our lives must have open windows. 
Some lives are like rooms without windows, 
all shut in, “imprisoned within the material,” 
no windows out upon the spiritual. Some 
people think only about material things, the 
things they handle, and eat and wear and get 
sensual pleasure from. Their lives are “with- 
out ideals, without vistas, devoid of poetic 
visions, no windows out upon ethical, moral 
or altruistic ends; lives that are quick to appe- 
~ tite and dull to conscience.” I know one who 
sat in the musty air of his closed room and 
listened to the mechanical music of a cheap 
graphophone when he might have flung his 
window wide open to hear the notes of the 
wild birds which come “fully charged with 
wonder and freshness.” 

III. Our souls must have an open window so 
that we may have a long view. When the eyes 
are tired do not fix them upon the near, but look 
upon far away things. When the heart is tired 
does it find rest in the material thing of today 
or tomorrow? No, the rest of the heart comes 
when it seems to go on a long journey. Some- 
times we should fall asleep to things near, shut 
the eyes and stop the ears and let the hands 
refuse to touch; then open the window of the 


soul and let God’s light and air come in to 
give rest and refreshment and peace. 

Let us open our windows toward the ideal. 
The people that one pities most in the world 
are not the crippled, nor the blind, nor the 
sick, nor the poverty stricken—but those who 
cannot see ideals, the beautiful and the good. 
I grow disheartened and discouraged when I 
look out upon the real city of New York, when 
I pass that woman with shame written upon 
her face, that man all bestial, that little child 
becoming skillful in sinning; but then I open 
the window toward the ideal city, I see the 
corner saloon gone, I see the streets clean, I 
see the homes comfortable. I see men and 
women and children pure and lovely and 
happy, I see through my window a city right- 
eous and beautiful. When I face the horror 
of war and shudder at the thought of the pres- 
ent carnage and catastrophe, then I open the 
window and see the world restored and nations 
safe and homes perpetually happy. What a 
wonderful view Isaiah had when he looked 
through his window, “They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” Sometimes one 
faces one’s real self and it seems that the life 
is all fault and failure, nothing good in it, 
nothing beautiful, nothing useful—life seems 
emptiness and vanity. Then is the time to 
open the window and look out to the ideal 
self. Dream of your life as you would have it 
be, see every thought and word and action 
perfect, see the life filled with the beauty of 
holiness, see it achieving greatness. 

Why open the windows toward the ideal? 
Why see your life perfectly beautiful and 
good? Why see the world a great brother- 
hood? Why see the city cleansed? Because 
only what men see through their windows, only 


those things will come to pass. Things un- 
dreamed never happen. 
IV. We must have our windows open 


toward heaven. Daniel’s eye could not pierce 
across the plain to the great city of Zion, but 
he could rest by his window and say, “There 
it is—out there in the west.” He could paint 
its glories and anticipate its joys and let mem- 
ory bring back the faces of his loved ones. 
Others may scoff at heaven, we must open our 
windows and strain our eyes to see its glories. 

To get the full significance of the short ex- 
planatory sentence which gives one the secret, 
of Daniel’s life one should read it in its con- 
text. “And when Daniel knew that the writing 
was signed, he went into his house (now his 
windows were open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem); and he kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks 
before his God.” Open windows, a long view, 
a vision of the ideal, a dream of heaven—a 
consciousness of the presence of God. We 
must open our windows to God. Through 
them his angels will come and go. Some- 
time when in the quiet chamber of your soul 
with its window wide open to the breezes that 
blow from heaven, you may hear a voice come 
as a burden upon the wind, and it will be His 
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voice—or sometime it may seem that a Pres- 
ence has come into the chamber and then you 
will know that He has come. 

V. Did Daniel become an impractical man 
because he sat by his windows and looked 
toward Jerusalem? Not at all, he was a man 
who could do his work in the everyday world. 
So distinguished did he become as a man of 
achievement that the king would have him made 
third ruler of the whole kingdom. He who 
sits by the window of his soul becomes nerved 
to the most earnest and deliberate action. He 
will leave the window to meet the world of 
things with a purified and ardent will. Sitting 


by the window and looking at the ideal, I de- 


termine to do my share to heal the disharmony | 
that exists between things as they are and, 


things as they ought to be. One’s faith and 
hope and love becomes white hot at the win- 
dow and one goes to work with a singleness 
of purpose and an invincible optimism denied 
to other men. Let me look at heaven through 
my window and I will come away to help 
make this world more like heaven. Let me 
hear the voice of God as I sit at the window 
or realize his presence and I go away to try 
to be for God in this world just what my 
right hand is for me. 


Sidetracked—Deterred From Christ 
Rev. E. Wallace Wait, Ph. D. 


Text: “Trouble not the Master.” Luke 8:49. 

This sentence occurs in one of the most 
touching and interesting narratives in the New 
Testament. Jairus “had an only daughter 
about twelve years of age, and she lay dying.” 
This thrilling story contains one of the three 
great instances which the Holy Ghost has 
thought fit to record of our Lord restoring a 
dead person to life. The other two instances 
are those of Lazarus and the widow’s son at 
Nain. There seems no reason to doubt that 
our Lord raised others besides these three. 
But these three cases are specially described 
as patterns of his almighty power. One was a 
young girl, who had just breathed her last. 
One was a young man who was being carried 
to his burial. One was a man who had already 
lain four days in the grave. In all three cases 
alike we see life at once restored at Christ’s 
command. 

I. We see here that Christ’s restorative 
power transcends the ordinary expectation of 
mankind. The messenger who followed Jairus 
from his house of mourning and met him on 
his way as he was returning with Jesus, said, 
“Thy daughter is dead; why troublest thou the 
Master any further?” This language may be 
looked upon either as embodying a right senti- 
ment or wrong sentiment. The right sentiment 
would be this; submission to the divine will. 
Or, regarding the expression as the embodi- 
ment of wrong sentiment, it would be this; a 
limitation of Christ’s power. Yet power he 
had, and power he soon displayed to the con- 
viction of all. He did now what they never 
considered he could do; and thus his power 
transcended their expectations. It has ever 
been so in the history of the world. Christ’s 
power of helping the world outstrips its beliefs. 
“He is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all we are able to ask or think.” 

II. Observe that Christ is the great Master 
of mankind. “The Master.” He is not only 
Master in the sense of teacher, the one in- 
fallible, authoritative instructor of the human 
soul, but Master in the sense of absolute com- 
mand over all. In truth, he is Lord over all 
lords, and King over all kings. As Napoleon 
returned from his captivity, his first step on the 
wharf shook all the kingdoms and two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men joined his stand- 
dard. Jesus Christ is the ruler of all worlds. 
What is this coming down the road? A trium- 
phal procession. He is seated not in a chariot, 


but on an ass; and yet the people take off their 
coats and throw them in the way. Oh, what 
a time Jesus made among the children, among 
the beggars, among the fishermen, among the 
philosophers! You may boast of self-control, 
but if you had seen him you would have fallen 
down at his feet and said, “Master!” 


The human servants of this Master may be 
divided into two classes. 

1. There are those who serve him without 
their consent. This class comprehends the 
millions who are utterly indifferent concerning 
him, and those who are consciously opposing 
him. There have been, for instance, the au- 
thors of false religions, the originators of great 
religious errors; men like Mahomet, and Bud- 
dha, Arius and Sabellius; men nearer our own 
time like Voltaire, Gibbon and Hume, and 
Tom Paine; men of our day like Strauss and 
Renan and Ingersoll; men unquestionably of 
kingly intellects, with minds of kingly mold; 
men who have wielded a kingly influence not 
only over their own generations, but over gen- 
erations after them. These, and such as these, 
have influenced untold millions of minds and 
usurped in the hearts and intellects and con- 
sciences of tens of thousands the throne which 
belongs rightfully to the great Master himself. 
The battle is very fierce; it has been going on 
for ages, it is going on now; how long it will 
continue we can not tell; but this we know, 
Jesus Christ is unchangeable and immortal. 
His enemies die and pas away in succession, 
but Jesus never dies; seated on his throne of 
empire, calmly and confidently he waits until 
the last wave of opposition has dashed its 
fretful fury, leaving the Rock of Ages un- 
moved and uninjured after the assaults of cen- 
turies. 

2. Then there are those who serve him 
with their consent. Those who are his loving, 
loyal servants, those who keep his command- 
ments because they love him. All who thus 
engage in his service are free, happy, useful, 
progressive. We think that you are all inter- 
ested in the story of Christ. You feel that he 
is the only one who can help you. You have 
unbounded admiration for the commander who 
helped his passengers ashore while he himself 
perished, but have you no admiration for him 
who rescued our souls at the sacrifice of his 
life? Oh, he is to us “the altogether lovely.” 
It is the glory of Jesus Christ that he saves 
when others give up in despair, 
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III. There are times in men’s history when 
they feel the need of the Master’s help. Such 
a time had arisen with Jairus now, for his one 
only daughter about twelve years of age was 
now dead. A, grievous affliction this! There 
are in most men’s lives trying hours when the 
interposition of the Master is deeply needed. 
Nothing cuts so deeply into man’s heart as to 
part with beloved ones, and lay them in the 
grave. Few griefs are so crushing and heavy 
as the grief of a parent over an only child. 
When the appointed hour comes, and God per- 
mits death to smite, our worldly schemes must 
be broken off, and our darlings must be taken 
away and buried out of our sight. In such 
seasons we need the Master’s help. 


There are times of secular embarrassment 
when we need his help. When adversity, grim 
and heartless, strips a man of all his earthly 
possessions, breaks all his purposes and scat- 
ters his worldly enterprises as wrecks on the 
desolate shores of poverty; then he often feels 
the need of the Master. 

There are times of bodily affliction. When 
there is the oppression of weakness, the rack 
of pain, the approach of death, men often feel 
the need of the Master. At such times all 
other resources are exhausted, all earthly 
friends have failed. 

There are also times of social bereavement. 
When death enters the family and snatches 
away the flower of the hearth, the charm of the 
circle, the treasure of the heart, as in the case 
of Jairus, then the Master is needed. 

There are times of moral conviction, when 
conscience is aroused to the sense of sin and 
the memory of old crimes comes up, when 
the thought of Judgment presses upon the 
heart, and the man cries out, “I have sinned; 
what shall I do without thee, oh, thou preserver 
of men?” Then the Master is needed. Oh! 
all of us one time or other must feel the need 
of the Master. 


IV. There are those who would deter the 
needy sufferer from application to the Master. 
“Trouble not the Master.” This messenger 
from the house of the ruler of the synagogue 
was a type of that large class of men who 
would prevent the tribe of tried ones from ap- 
plying to Christ with the expression of 
“Trouble not the Master.” Why seek the con- 
version of that wretchedly depraved neighbor- 
hood, the haunts of notorious sinners, or 
friends in human form? Why trouble the 
Master about them? They are beyond the 
reach of help; their consciences are crusted 
by the fires of lust, their passions burn with 
the very inspiration of hell. “Why trouble the 
Mastere” Trouble him! His restorative power 
can reach them. “He is able to save even 
to the uttermost all that come unto God by 
him, seeing he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them.” 

“Trouble not the Master,” so saith the 
thoughtless. The frivolous, the empty, the 
gay laugh to scorn the tired men who apply 
to Christ. The folly of this class is only 
equaled by their impiousness. 

“Trouble not the Master,” so saith the fatal- 
ist. All things are settled, what is to be must 
be; an iron necessity rules our life. Human 
efforts and human prayers can no more alter 


the progress of things than a straw can arrest 
the course of the Mississippi. 


“Trouble not the Master,” so saith the deist. 

The Master is too great to attend to the little 
concerns of individual men. He dwells in the 
splendors of his own pavilion, takes no inter- 
est in aught but the vast and stupendous. Take 
the telescope, get some impression of the mag- 
nitude of the creation, then feel the folly and 
presumption of attempting to trouble the 
Master. 

; “Trouble not the Master,” so saith the skep- 
tic. There is perhaps no personal Master, and 
there may be nothing greater than nature. If 
there be, nothing comes from him but through 
nature, and nature’s laws are immutably set- 
tled. Prayer is fanaticism. 


“Trouble not the Master,” so saith the mis- 
anthrope. Men are so bad that the Master 
will have nothing to do with them. All vir- 
tuous feelings in men are long since exinct. 
There is no hope of progress. The course of 
the human world is down and only down, for- 
ever. “Trouble not the Master.” Let things 
alone. 


But, though frivolousness, pride, indolence, 
despair, skepticism, say, as thou seekest help 
from Christ, “Trouble not the Master,” still 
persevere, seek him and he will come to thee 
as he came to the house of Jairus and grant 
the desire of thine heart. Faith in Christ’s 
love and power is the best remedy in time of 
trouble. We are told that when Jesus heard 
the tidings that the ruler’s daughter was dead, 
he said to him, “Fear not, believe only, and 
she shall be made whole.” 

V. These words, no doubt, were spoken 
with immediate reference to the miracle our 
Lord was going to perform. But we need not 
doubt that they were also meant for the per- 
petual benefit of the Church of Christ. They 
were meant to reveal to us the grand secret 
of comfort in the hour of need. The secret 
is to exercise faith; to fall back on the thought 
of Christ’s loving heart and mighty hand, or, 
in one word, to believe. Let a petition for 
more faith form a part of all our daily prayers. 
As we would have peace, and calmness, and 
quietness of spirit, let us often say, “Lord, in- 
crease our faith.” A hundred painful things 
may happen to us every week in this evil world, 
of which our poor weak minds can not see 
the reason. Without faith we shall be con- 
stantly disquieted and cast down. Nothing will 
make us cheerful and tranquil but an abiding 
sense of Christ’s love, Christ’s wisdom, Christ’s 
care over us and Christ’s providential manage- 
ment of all our affairs. Faith will not sink 
under the weight of evil tidings. Faith can 
sit still and wait for better times. Faith can 
see light even in the darkest hour, and a 
“needs-be” for the heaviest trial. Faith can find 
room to build Ebenezers under any circum- 
stances, and can sing songs in the night in 
any condition. “He that believeth shall not 
make haste!” “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” Let this 
lesson be graven on our minds. If we would 
travel comfortably through this world, we must 
“believe.” Let us remember the thought that 
the things which happened in Jairus’ house are 
a type of good things to come. 
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(Continued from page 364) 


as recruiting officers to bring in our relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances to his kingdom and 
service? And that he expects us to engage in 
this work not simply for three days, but for 
life?—Rev. T. DeCourcy Rayner. 


Counting the Cost. (304) 
Two young soldiers were talking about the 
service of Christ. One of them said: “I can’t 
tell you all that the Lord Jesus is to me. I 
do wish that you would enlist in his army.” 
“T am thinking about it,” answered his com- 
rade, “but it means giving up several things; 
in fact, I am counting the cost.” An officer 
passing at that moment heard the remark, and 
laying his hand on the shoulder of the speaker 
he said: “Young friend, you talk of counting the 
cost of following Christ; but have you ever 
counted the cost of not following him?’ For 
days that question rang in the ears of the young 
man, and he found no rest till he sought it at 
the feet of the Saviour of sinners, whose faith- 
ful soldier and servant he has now been for 
twenty-seven years. 


Hunting for a Lost Man. (305) 

‘The Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” Luke 19:10. 

One day as Jesus was passing along a street 
in Jericho, a great crowd swarming about him, 
a little rich sinner wanted to see him. He ran 
on before and climbed into a sycamore tree, to 
make sure of seeing him as he passed by. When 
Jesus came to the tree, he looked up and saw 
him, and said, “Hurry and come down, Zac- 
chaeus, for I must go home with you.” With 
the Saviour salvation came to that house that 
day. 

Of course, it is always so. The little sinful 
tax collector was looking for Jesus that day, 
and soon found him, for Jesus was also looking 
for him. Whenever a sinner begins to hunt for 
Jesus he finds him in just a little while, for 
Jesus is always looking for the sinner. 

“Hello, little stranger! What’s the matter?” 
asked a wagoner meeting a boy crying in the 
road. 

“T’m lost. 
the child. 

“Ts he a big man, with a long white beard?” 

“Yes, that’s my father.” 

“Tt’s all right, then, because he is looking 
for you. Keep right on, and if you don’t find 
him he will find you.” Of course the lost was 
soon found. 

Any sinner, no matter how sinful, need not 
stay lost long. Just let him fully realize that 
he is lost and go to looking for his Saviour. He 
will find quickly, for the Saviour is hunting for 
him.—Rev. W. G. Martin. 


I can’t find my father,’ sobbed 


Which Are We? (306) 

“T was staying once in a summer hotel on 
the shores of Lake Erie,” says Dr. A. C. Dixon. 
“Tt was very pleasant! All that we did was to 
eat and drink and sleep and take walks and 
row on the lake. Down the shore a short dis- 
tance was a life-saving station, where somebody 
was always on the lookout for the rocket, and 
listening for the call of distress. At that life- 


saving station they also ate and drank, but 
their business was not sleeping. When they 
could they went for walks and rowed for pleas- 
ure on the lake, but that was not their business. 
Their great business was the saving of lives jn 
peril. “Which are we,” asks Dr. Dixon—‘“life- 
saving stations, or only just summer hotels? 


Tact Caught His Man. (307) 


Rey. W. Y. Fullerton tells how, when con- 
ducting a mission one Sunday, he noticed a man 
in the congregation on the Sunday morning in 
his Sunday best. But in the afternoon that 
game man was there in his working dress. 
Mr. Fullerton went down and spoke to him, 
“What is the meaning of this?” he said, “are 
you going to work?” “No,” was the reply, “but 
this morning something was said that stirred 
me up to go and seek my brother. I kuew he 
had no Sunday clothes, and I knew he would 
not come if I put on my Sunday clothes, so I 
put on my working-day clothes and I went for 
him, and here he is.” 


The Soldier’s Appeal. (308) 


After a recent concert given for the enter- 
tainment of soldiers, one of them was asked 
to propose a vote of thanks. He arose and 
said: “We are very grateful for the amusement 
afforded us tonight; and we appreciate all the 
musical talent brought for our enjoyment. But 
we are off to the front tomorrow; and I do not 
know how to die. I am not prepared to meet 
God. I only wish there had been something 
for our souls.” 


When He Decided. (309) 

“Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found; 
call ye upon him while he is near.” 

An old Scotch farmer had been approached 
again and again by the local representative of 
a fire insurance company to protect his farm 
against fire. “Na, na!” the old man would 
reply, with a wise shake of his head. “Ma 
fairm ’ull nae gang on fire!’”’ Then one fateful 
day the unexpected happened. The neighbors 
were astonished to the see farmer racing up 
and down the village street instead of helping 
td put out the flames. As he ran he shouted: 
“Sandy! Sandy! Whaur’s that insurance 
chap? It’s awfu’ that ye canna find a body 
when ye’re needin’ him!” That was no time to 
decide. The time for you to decide for Christ 
is now.—H., 


Deaf To God’s Call. (310) 
One day a little boy was playing on forbid- 
den ground. His mother called to him to come 
back. He paid no attention, so again she called 
louder, then louder still. The nurse repeated 
her command, but there was no response. Fin- 
ally the mother started down the gravel walk, 
calling as she went. Suddenly the small boy 
turned to his nurse and said, “Tell mother not 
to call any louder, I can’t hear her anyway.” 
Be not deaf to God’s call. There are none so 


deaf as those who do not want to hear. Boys 
and girls, be not deaf to God’s call.—H. 
Appeal To the Young. (311) 


There was once a horse that ran away in the 
morning and did not return till the eveuing. 
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Direct From the Factory 
To Save You $51 


Brand New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They 


Used to Cost. 
Free Trial. 


$100 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany itself—a $2,000,000 concern. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guaran- 
tee: The Oliver Nine we now sell direct is the exact 
machine —our Model Nine—which was formerly 


priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $49 Oliver with other offers. 


The $51 you now save is the result 
of new and efficient sales methods. 


Formerly there were over 51,000 
Oliver salesmen and agents. We had 
to maintain expensive offices in 50 
cities. Other costly and roundabout 
sales methods kept the price of type- 
writers around $100. 


By ending all these wastes and 
adopting a new plan we save the 
American public millions of dollars. 


Used by Big Business 


It is the same commercial 
machine used by U. S. Steel 
Corporation; National City Bank 


of New York; Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Curtis Publishing 
Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris 
& Company; Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; Ward Baking 
Company; Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company; Western Clock 
Company — “Big Ben’; En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica; ‘and a 
post of others. Over 600, 000 
nave been sold. 


This’ Coupon | 


The entire facilities of the company 
are devoted exclusively to the produc- 
tion and distribution of Oliver Type- 
writers. 


How to Save 


This is our plan: You may have 
an Oliver for free trial by answering 
this advertisement. 


Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 

We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for five 
days’ free trial; it does not cost you 
acent. Norare you under the slight- 
est obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity to 
be your own salesman and save $51. 
You are the sole judge. Nosalesman 
need influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, 
pay us at the rate of $3 per month. 
If you do not wish to keep it, we re- 
fund the transportation charges. That 
is all there is to our plan. 


A Favorite 

This standard keyboard, visible 
Oliver has long been the world’s 
model. 

Any stenographer may turn to the 
Oliver and operate it like any other 
machine. It has a standard key- 
board. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


1231 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, IIl- 


Latest and Best Model. 
No Money Down. 


OLIVER 


Over 600,000 Sold 


Five Days’ 
Over a Year to Pay. 


Now 
$49 


Regardless of price, do not spend 
one cent upon any typewriter— 
whether new, second-hand, or rebuilt 
—do not even rent a machine until 
you have investigated thoroughly our 
proposition. 


Note the two-way coupon. Send 
at once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy.” 


This amazing book exposes the 
follies of the old selling plans and tells 
the whole story of the Oliver Re- 
bellion, With it we send a new cata- 
log, picturing and describing the 
Oliver Nine. 


Take Your Choice 


Check the coupon 
for bh reemrirat 
Oliver or for the 
Book. Mail today. 
r You 
are 
not 
obli- 
gated 
tobuy 


FREE 
TRIAL 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 

1231 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for 
five days’ free inspection. If I 
keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of 
$3 per month. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. 

My shipping point is 

This does not place me under any 
obligation to buy. If I choose to re- 
turn the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 


Do not send a machine until I 
order it. Mail me your book— 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
Reason and the Remedy,” ycur de 
luxe catalog and further information. 
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When the master upbraided him the horse reé- 
plied, “But here am I returned safe and sound. 
You have your horse.” “True,” answered the 
master, “but my field is unplowed.” If a man 
turns to God in old age, God has the man, but 
he has been defrauded of the man’s work. And 
the man himself has been defrauded worst of 
all. If he has saved his soul, he has lost his 
life. 


5 Stepping On. (312) 
Sam Jones was talking to a man of weak 
faith. The doubter asked if Mr. Jones could 
give him a demonstration of religion. ‘None,” 
was the reply; “you must get inside the fold, 
and the demonstration will come of itself. Out 
West they have a plan for watering cattle. The 
cattle have to mount a platform to reach the 
troughs. As they step on the platform their 
weight presses a lever, and this throws the 
water into the troughs. They have to get on 
the platform through faith, and this act pro- 
vides the water and leads them to it. That’s 
the way with religion. You’ve got to get on 
the platform.” 


Running Past the Signboard (313) 


It is always foolhardy and often fatal to run 
past a signal. The engineer who does it may 
wreck his train, and the pilot may ground his 
ship. It is told that a philanthropist of the 
alkali desert in the west of the United States 
spent years blazing paths to safety through the 
wilderness, and putting up sign-posts to guide 
the bewildered traveler. After he had planted 
a sign at every place of danger, he found that 
even that was not enough. People were con- 
tinually being lost in spite of the signs. He 
therefore devoted the rest of his time to res- 
cuing those who had missed the signs. It is a 
beautiful story, but is it not a parable in hero- 
ism of what God in his wondrous love has done 
for a lost world? Oh, heedless and foolhardy 
brothers of Dives, how full the world is of you! 
“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” When mankind failed to be 
warned by the Wrilten Word, to seek and to 
Save came the Living Word. Praise God for 
our divine St. Bernard and for his hospice of 
heaven!—Sunday School Times. 


What Is Our Best? (318) 


In a factory where delicate fabrics were 
woven, when the threads at any time became 
tangled the operatives were required to press 
a button, and the foreman appeared to rectify 
things. On one occasion a woman thought 
she “knew,” and could get along without this 
formality. The threads became inextricably 
mixed, and much damage ensued. To the fore- 
man she said, “I did my best.” To which he 
replied, “Doing your best is sending for me.” 
Doing our best is depending on Christ. Ask him 
to save you. Ask him to help you. Ask him 
to empower you. Doing our best is depending 
on Christ.—H. ; 


God Gave His Son. ess a 
Captain the Rev. D. J. Hiley, a aptis min- 
eeoc cok active service behind the British lines 
in France, says: As the hospital train comes 
in, in the bright face of that lad from London 
no one would have gathered what was the 
matter with him. I look into his bright face, 
and say, “Well, you have been hurt.” “Yes, sir, 
put thank God, I am alive. I am going home 
without my right hand, but my mother will be 
glad to have what is left of me. Yes, sir, I am 
glad to be alive.” “Yes, I am sure your mother 
will be glad to have you as you are. Shall I 
write to her for you, as you have lost your right 
hand?” Again he looked up, and said, “I did 
not lose it, sir; I gave it.” Yes! and God, writ- 
ing of his Son’s sacrifice, wrote not that he lost 
him, but that he gave him. x 
“God so loved the world that he gave——. 
Let God’s love move you to give you yourself 
to him.—H. 


Making Sure Of “Safety First.” (315) 
A worker from New York who was visiting 
Elida Orphanage was one day telling the chil- 
dren how in that great city they had had “Safety 
First” put up everywhere to keep people from 
danger. On hearing this, one little fellow spoke 
up and said: “Down here we have ‘God First.’ ” 
Perhaps the boy did not fully realize how true 
it is that the greater includes the lesser. He 
who puts God first in. his life is assured of 
safety. The Most High becomes his habitation, 
and no evil shall befall him. 


Turns Again Home. (316) 
A writer in the Atlantic Monthly described, 
some months ago, a little person of some three © 
years who was insatiably fond of stories. When 
there was no one to tell them to her she made 
them up herself. The writer was impressed 
with the invariable ending of these stories, 
which was always, “And him went home to 
him’s muvver.” “Bears, lions, tigers, even ele- 
phants and crocodiles pass through the most 
agitating and unusual adventures, but in the 
end they all go home to their mother.” And 
the writer adds that this is an astonishing bit 
of wisdom to be evolved by a person of three. 
The signs are thickening fast, that the whole 
world, disappointed with its grand policies and 
enfeebled with its philosophies, is beginning to 
long for something like this. It may be a blow 
to one’s pride, but the greatest philosophy of 
life has long since been stated, ‘When he came 
to himself he said, I will arise and go to my 
father.” 


Which Was Which? 

Jimmy’s mother had told him to stay near 
the window and watch for the bride and groom 
and come and tell her when he saw them com- 
ing. When they were near he called out lustily, 
“Mamma, here comes the Bribe and the Gloom.” 
—The Christian World. 


“Dear me, Tom, you eat. a good deal for such 
a little fellow!” remarked Uncle John to his 
nephew. 

“I ’spects I aren’t so little inside as I looks 
oe was Tom’s ingenious reply.—Drift- 
wood. 
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F ree Book—on “Church Cushions” 


Samia ty 


Anyone interested should send for this 100-page book —illus- 

trates cushions for pews, altars, chancels, kneeling cushions 
y hassocks, etc. We make new cushions to order, and renovate 
; old ones, cheaper and quicker than you imagine. Write us for 
*;amples and quotations. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Parkhill Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Ostermooe 


HERALD OF PRAISE 


Tabi OtodarZ 


“The King of Song Books” COMMUNION 
: EDITED BY SERVICE 
ALD oxtegiecs eae sa ier pie Generally used, Universally recommended. All 
ontains 2: pages of the best o and new hymns, " 
Regardless of cost the editors tried to make this Si em a Outfit sent on trial. The only 
THE GREATEST SONG BOOK PUBLISHED ree Rene cichca, ies WM, HA PIEtZ Sh APT 


for Churches, Sunday Schools, Evangelistic Services 
and Young People’s Meetings. 
Best manila binding, 15c; 100, $13.00 (not prepaid). 
Flexible cloth binding, 20c; 100, $18.00 (not prepaid). 
Cloth board binding, 30c; 100, $25.00 (not prepaid). 
10 per cent discount for cash with order. 


THE GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
202 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


WHITE PIPE-TONE 
FOLDING ORGANS 


The White Pipe-Tone Folding Organ 
is SWEETEST in quality of TONE 
STRONGEST involume of Tone. 
LIGHTEST in WEIGHT. MOST 
DURABLE in CONSTRUCTION. 
EASIEST to OPERATE. PRICES the 
most REASONABLE. GUARANTEE 
the best. 

A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 


Pastors—2500 Families, Churches or Societies 


may have highest class collegiate work—all subjects and 
courses—practically free. First come, first served. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for information. 

UNIVERSITY Box 1210 WASHINGTON Free Catalog 210 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW MINISTER 


NEW MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHOIRS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


Humorous story of the arrival of the new minister to his new field 
of labor. Tuneful music, humorous dialog, and plays a full even- 
ing. Tried and tested in hundreds of churches and 


always draws a full house. An interesting, dignified, churchly 
entertainment. Pronounced by ministers everywhere the best 
entertainment for churches ever published. Price, 60 cents. 


THE HOME-MADE CHOIR 


A new music play just published. Not as elaborate as the New 
Minister, one-half the music numbers and very easy to present. 
An entertainment that any choir will take pride in presenting. 
High-class humor and sure to please. Price, 35 cents. Copies 
sent for examination if 5 cents mailing costs is sent with 
request. To be returned promptly if not ordered. 


BINGHAM-RADCLIFFE CO. 
Originators of Church Entertainments 
Millville, New Jersey 


N. B.—For quick reply put Desk No. 2 on your envelope 
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Any matter not numbered 


Alcohol and nicotine ...... 328 
Alcoholand vice inthe war 333 
Automobile and church ..3438 


Best of recent sermons ...377 
Card “You were missed”. .349 
Carol ofthe, Sunseeencaee s 327 
Catholie church and democ- 
VACV Ee crete whexavenerhetans 9) serecee ta 325 


Christ’s kingdom, signs of 
IBOVTO ms. Sate sieleeosusie oie. arene 
Church and World Salva- 


tion; ACAI ae hateeiee ae 319 
Church welfare day ...... 349 
Democracy and Catholic 

GHUPrChi en i eraerceraine esis .< 325 
EVANS CLISIiak tus. otto ne ie 361 
Girls;) new club: for 2... ia: 346 
Homiletic Department ....377 
Fomile tics Vicari. sens. s 357 
Illustrations from _ recent 

events, Gilbert va. sire. x 351 


Illustrative Department »..351 


MOTUS @ICING ap, edicts cierciakes 336 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, to- 
Ca AeAIILO Me ce bieetereteveisces os 339 
Magazine articles valuable 
TOGMINISCELS ev grersie Ss oes 371 
Methods Department ...... 341 
Minister’s message ...... 339 


GENERAL INDEX—JANUARY 


as an illustration is indexed herewith. f 


Missions and the Sunday 
School 347 


Mothers, ‘topics discussed __ 
LOA ers TORO Ones ches ERNE 375 

New Years SiMe oMeliclie oie, oealters 357 

New Year door knob greet- 
Lin SEN ME Seas usrete cutie tenes 342 


New Year message for cal- 
CNGARA sey picts, dots oe 342-343 
New Year, ministers’ plans 
LOLS ee hee eer eae 342 
New Year Motto 
New Year sermon: “Deeps,” 
Larrick 


New Year suggestions ....343 
Pilgrim Road, Jowett ....377 
Prayer, fellowship in ....348 
Prayer-Meeting Dept. ....372 
Preacher’s scrap book ....352 
Questionaire, a! .. 05... 327 
Quotable poetry ..........- 3854 
Reformation, lectures on 


8 oe ype WEIN i GeO INIA Pato. 346 
Religious review of reviews 365 
Salvation of the world and 


the.churchCaryaro enc crer 319 
Sermons, mine of wealth 
5 KO) Ou MATTE EreOIO eS Gare oacec- cee 346 


ILLUSTRATION INDEX 


First figures below refer to illustrations; second 


A Boon, My Lord 255-354 
Adversity is for, what 260-355 
Alphabet, Christian ...245-353 
Anti-profanity league.234-351 
EATINGWA Ve GOuit 2 om cin as 258-355 


Best, what is our . .313-387 
Bruises, bless your ....262-355 
Church attendance ....247-353 
Church membership ..246-353 
Church, your own ....256-354 
Cost, counting the ....304-364 
Dance is dangerous 
WALA Ss 2 sea 233-351 
Decided, when he 3809-386 


Didn’t get them to give 


TED Speeches cee clea ae 268-355 
Disease, nealing... 4e. 244-353 
Doctor, pretending to 

WGweakeicty te accteaereutete ts 232-351 


Doing the thing, ean 302-264 


Doorstep, over the . 301,364 
Hagle, wining back... .235-351 
Faith, keeping the ... | 936-352 
First ‘things HES eae 272-358 
“For their sakes” . 240-352 


Get there, if you would 265-356 


God and new purpose. .291-361 
God and the years ...292-361 
God gave his son ..... 314-387 
God of the years...... 284-360 
God, opening door to ..300-364 
God’s call, deaf to ....310-386 


God’s will, to know, do, 

DEV Otetet co ercvetsvcuatens cue donee 290-361 
Hard time, value of 
Hell instead of home.231-351 
Home, turns again ....316-387 
“Teo throush’s 2.6. a 269-356 


Impossible, charm of .,257-355 
Impossibilities, over- 
coming Se eres 261-355 
Instruments, uncon- 
SCIONS) Lovie 0-5 arg eee 250-354 
HeSpINSwen ohio. Fence 287-361 
“Keep on keepin’ on” 259-355 


Life for a bird risking. 238-352 
Man, hunting. for lost.305-386 


Ministerinvn. € fercrcacws 239-352 
Music in heathenism, 

aoe hc cicece CE abate 242-353 
New Year and war ....282-360 
New Year meditation. "285-360 
New York message....277-359 
New Year Mottoes me 

ackeerecrere cake 2738- 358, "281-360 
New Year, new man in 

Ms: Rieatters ta Mane eee 280-360 
New Year, price of hap- 

DV. ste rate a aceerercreies 275-359 
New Year principles. ..286-360 


New Year’s resolutions 289-361 


New Year, secrets for. 
DADDY, iia nies 274-359 
New Year strategy ....276-359 
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PLROVe Bois cetaceans 243-353 
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ES i Sag RN, OR 250-354 
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Matter ti8i8: sas eee 272-358 
Mattei: 26) See. ae -381 
Matt20c2 6 ee, eee 239-352 
Liulkexb 4. oo. <0 0g -379 
Tiuke' S349"... 5 eee -384 
LW eT 4... eee 273-358 
Luke 19:10 -299-364, 305-386 
Luke 23:42, 48 9 ea 237-352 
SOW Deere i ee es -344 
UC) ots xy: 2 oe ee wee 303-364 
REOMLT 1 242) ect cre tener nee 3802-364 
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Sermons on the Psalms... .347 
Sermon subjects ..........349 
Service flag, dedication of.343 
Serving God in difficult 
DIACES. 2ao es ieers oS eaelwters ceo Ue 
Soldier boys and church 
membership ao 
Soldiers” friend ==... simiaeiern 345 
Soldiers, how to help ....338 
Soldiers, service for ...... 338 
S705 s sign changed to 
SO" ROL eStidgenme- 335 
Sunday School | and mis- 
SIONS po eleetr rea 347 
Tobacco 
Kress: Sens sis\apetsnaate ake Rests 
Tobacco smoking in public, 
Pearse . 
Topic illustrated—challenge 


of difficulties, Lena ..... 355 
Unusual) See oe ene 376 
War prayer pledge ......339 
War time sermons, texts 


and themes. fOr, 2). <.saa 340 
Windows, open, Heicher ..383 
World growing better, is 

the oe siete tee 328 
World, will for a “better. 334 


to page numbers. 


New Year texts and 


themes... .-aasc eee 270-357 
New Year Timeliness. .279-360 
New Year wish ...... 283-360 
New Year wishes, mak- 

inge.. “Se. oec eee 288-361 
Pastors, twO «.s2.0-- as 293-362 
Recraiting i-0 sansa 303-364 
Results, looking for ..237-352 
Revivals, few ........ 297-363 
Revivals, obstacles to.296-363 
Revival, tact in a ....295-363 
Revival under Nehe- 

minh 2 Ss os ose 294-362 
“Safety™ first's gece nceer 315-387 
Signboard, runing past 313-387 
Sneers, useless ....... 251-354 
Soiled—reduced . ....248-353 
Soldier’s appeal ...... 308-386 
Songs in the night ....241-353 


Soul, love in search of 299-364 
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Tact caught his man. .307-386 
Texts and themes ....292a-362 
Watchman, what of the 
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Wind, up against ..... 264-356 
Women live longer than 
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Word in season ...... 243-353 
World, my Father’s ...253-354 
Young, appeal to ..... 311-386 
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